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PREFACE. 





Tnx period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, 
the Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the 
present work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as 
possible by contributions obtained from district officers, passing 
the draft through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it 
in accordance with the corrections and suggestions of revising 
officers, and printing and issuing the final edition. 


The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; 
while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the 
present volume, Section A of Chapter V (General Administration), 
and the whole of Chapter VI (Towns), have for the most 
part supplied by the Deputy Commissioner; Section A of 
=Chapter IIT (Statistics of Population) has been taken from the 
Census Report ; while, here and there, passages have been extracted 
from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred to. But, 
with these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken 
almost, if not quite verbally, from the Settlement Reports of the 
district by Messrs. Barnes and Lyall. 


The draft edition of this Gazetfeer has been revised by 
Colonels Jenkins and Harcourt, and by Messrs. A. Anderson and 
L. Dane. “The Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the 
spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout by 
him in accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. 
The final edition, though compiled by the Editor, has been 
prepared for and passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue district of Kangra, more properly called Kot Kangra, Introductory. 
is the northernmost of the three districts of the JaAlandhar division, General description. 
and lies between north latitude 41° 20’ and 32° 58’ and east longi- 
tude 75° 39 and 78° 35°.. This vast tract, comprising an area of more 
than 9,000 square miles, stretched eastwards from the plain country 
ofthe Bari and Jalandhar Dodbs, over the Himalayan ranges, and 
far into Tibet. It is bounded on the north-east by the great Himalayan 
range which forms the valley of the Upper Indus, and separates 
the district from the Tibetan region of Rakshu and the territories 
of the Chinese empire; on the south-east by the hill states of 
Dassahir, Mandi, and Bilaspur (Kahlir); on the south-west by the 
district of Hushiarpur; and on the north-west by the Chaki torrent 
which divides it from the hill portion of the Gurdaspur distriet, and 
by the native state of Chamba. It is divided into four tahstls, of 
which those of Hamirpur, Dehra, and Nurpur lie along the south- 
western border of the district, where it adjoins the plains and the 
Siwaliks, coming in that order from east to west, and lying, toge- 
ther with the Kangra Valley, among or below the outer Himalayas. 
The Kangra tahsil occupies the centre of the district, and connects 
hy a narrow neck known as Bangahal the three tahsfls above men- 
tioned with the outlying tract that forms the Kulu taAsfl or sub-divi- 
sion. This last includes Kulu proper, which, lying on the hither 
scale of the Pir Panjal or mid-Himalayan range, belongs to India ; 
and the outlying cantons of Lahaul and Spiti which, situated on the 
head waters of the Chenab and Sutle] systems respectively, and 
between the mid and western Himalayas, belong rather to Tibet 
than to Inaia. 

Some leading statistics rerarding the district and the several 
tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. Ion the 
opposite page, The district containg no town of more than 10,000 
souls, Nurpur with a population of 5,744 being the largest. The 
iliministrative head-quarters are situated at Dharmsd4la, a sanatarium 
lying in the outer Himalayas, some twelve miles north-east of the town 
of Kangra. An Assistant Commissioner in independent charge of the 
Kila sub-division, has his head-quarters at Naggar in the Kulu Valley, 
at Naggar 90 miles from Kangra. Kangrastands secondin order of 
area and ninth in order of population among the thirty-two districts of 
the province, comprising 8°51 per cent. of the total area, 3-88 per cent. 
of the total population, aud 1-00 per cent. of the urban population of 
British territory. 


2 INTRODUCTORY. 


Introductory. The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the sea of the 

General description, 3 = e principal places in the 

| Bown |B. Longitude} Feetabore | district are shown in 
——$— —____ |__| _ the margin. 

The district forms 
two almost separate 
blocks, which lie one 
to the west, the other 
to the east of the outer 
: . 3 Himalayan range 
which in this direction bounds the horizon of view from the Punjab 
plains, and are almost separated from each other by the Chamba and 
Mandi States, which approach each other from the north and south 
respectively. The western block, which constitutes Kangra proper, 
isan irregular triangle, having its base towards Hushiarpur, and 
tapering to an angle between the native states of Mandi on the 
east and Chamba on the north. The eastern block may best 
be described as mid-Himalayan. Subject to the explanation civen 
below, it may be taken that there are three main ranges of the 
Himalavas to be taken into account in the description of this district 
—the first, the onter Himalaran range already alluded to; the 
second the mid-Himalayas or central range of the system; and the 
third, the western Himalayas which form the southern limit of the 
valley of the Upper Indus. This eastern block extends from the eastern 
slopes of the first range to the western slopes of the third. In the 
trough lying between the first and the central ranges is the district of 
Kulu, and beyond the central range lie the two districts of Lahaul 
and Spiti. Kangra proper is connected with these its outlying depen- 
dencies by the taliéka of Bangahal, a narrow strip of territory (at one 
point less than ten miles in width), which lies partly on the Kila and 

artly on the Kangra side of the outer range. Kiln, Spiti and 
Lihanl, with the trans-Himalayan portion of Bangéhal, together 
form arongh oblong, measuring from north-west to south-east about 
100 milest, and havinga mean breadth of about 80 miles from 
south-west to north-east. From the point where the Bias emerges 
upon the plains, a line carried due east and passing through Banga- 
ae the eastern point of Spiti, measures ina straight line 174 
miles. 

Thus it will be seen that the district naturally breaks up inte 
three distinct portions, which may be ronghly defined as follows: — 
(1) Outer Himalayan, consisting of Kangra proper, but excluding 
Bangahalf with an area of 2,620 square miles and arp pulation of 
613,626 sonls, or 234 to the square mile; (2) Mid-Himalagan or 
Kiln (inelading Seoraj or Plach) and Bangahal, with an area of 
2,739 sqnare miles anda population of 108,497 souls, or 53 per 
square mile ; (3) Tibetan, comprising Laban! and Spiti, with an area 
of 4,410 sqnare miles and a population of 8,722 souls or 2 per square 


mile, 






Physical divisions | 
the district. 





EEE 
BREE 4 Rao 


* Approximate. 


+ From the Snflaj in Seordj ae Bs Be GLa | 
straight line is 116 waflea et Oe Mowtherly point of Killa the distance in a 


+ ihe area of tangdhal is 105 square miles, and its population 8,238 souls, 





: These tracts are in many respects so distinct that it is quite 
mmpossible to bring the whole under any general description ; while 
to treat them separately under each heading would break the eonti- 
nuity of the work, On the other hand, separate statistics are not in 
all eases available for the three tracts. The first or outer Himalayan 
tract of Kangra proper, while comprising not one-third of the area of 
the district, includes 85 per cent. of the total population, and pays 
91 per cent. of the total land-revenue, The work will, therefore, be 
divided into three parts. The first, headed Kangra proper, will 
describe the district as a whole in all respects in which Kalu, Lahaul 
and Spitt do not materially differ from Kangra proper. It will also 
contain all the statistics, in giving which, however, separate details 
will be added, wherever available, for the three tracts. The second and 
third parts of the work, headed respectively Kulu, Lahanl and 
Spiti, will contain matter supplementary to the firat part, and will 
deal with all points in respect of which these special tracts are 
sufficiently distinct from Kangra proper to call for separate treatment. 
In one small point, however, the physical divisions sketched at 
page 2 will be departed from, The ek: Bigp ea tract of Bangabal 
(see footnote to page 2) though physically belonging to Kulu, is 
include in the Kangra ¢adsil, and will therefore be treated through- 
out as a portion of Kangra proper. 

Before, however, proceeding tothe description of Kangra proper 
it will be convenient to map out broadly the mountain and river 
systems of the district as a whole. The range of mountains which 
separates Kangra proper from Chamba and Kala has been hitherto 
spoken of as one of the main ranges of the Himalayas, and this, 
from a local point of view, it is. Taking, however, a more compre- 
hensive view of the Himalayan system asa whole, the description is 
searcely correct. There are two main Himalayan ranges which, 
with more or less distinctness, preserve a parallel course from end to 
end of the system. Of these, the one which, being further from 
India, separates the upper valleys of the Indus and Satlaj, is commonly 
called the western Himalayan or Zanskar range; while that which 
lies nearer the plains is known as the Pir Panjal or mid-Himalayas. 
In Kangra the latter of these ranges is orographically represented 
by the mountains which separate Kulu from Spiti and Labaul. Just 
at the north-west corner of Kulu, these mountams put off 
a branch, which, running southwards for about 15 miles, separates 
Kiln from Bangahal. It then divides into two branches, one of which 
continuing southward divides Kuln from the state of Mandi, and 
terminates upon the Bids, while the other turns westwards and, under 
the name of the Dhaola Dhar, separates Kangra from Chamba, and 
ultimately sinks upon the southern bank of the Ravi in the neighbour- 
lwod of Dalhousie, These two branches together constitute what bas 
been, and will still for the aake of convenience be, styled the outer 
Himalayan range. Locally the description is correct, and the 
range, which is said to have a mean elevation ou the Chamba side 
of 15,000 feet above the sea, is by no means unworthy of the 
designation. On the Mandi side the elevation is somewhat less. 
Of the main Himalayan ranges, properly so called, the mid-Hima- 
Jnyas rise abruptly from the valley of the Satlaj and run due north 
for about 40 miles, separating Kulu from Spiti. They then trend 
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westwards, and continue ina northwest direction until they pass 
beyond this district and enter upon Chamba, A transverse range 
branching northwards at a short distance after the point where 
the turn takes place in the direction of the main range, 
separates Spiti from Lahaul, and connects them with the western 
Himalayas. The latter maintain a course strictly parallel to their 
sister range, at first having anortherly direction, then turni 
abruptly westwards. The ranges here mentioned are thdse whic 
determine the watersheds of the country. The three parallel 
lines of mountain with the transverse ranges, form four basins in which 
four great rivera take their rise—Bids, the Spiti, the Chenab, and 
the Ravi. The Bids rises in the Rotang mountains to the north 
of Kilu, and after flowing southwards for about 0 miles, turns 
abruptly westwards, and having traversed the state of Mandi 
enters Kangra proper. It receives the drainage of the 
Kangra valley, and then passes on into the Punjab plains, The 
Spiti. rising in the district of the same name, runs due south 
throughout its course, aud joins the Satln) in the native state of 
Bassalir. The Chenab and Ravi, rising respectively in Lahaul 
and Bangahal, pass towards the north-west, north and south of 
the central Himalayan range, into Chamba. 
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THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A—DESORIPTIVE. 

Kangra proper is bounded on the south-west by the district 
of Hushiarpur ; on the north-west by the district of Gurdaspur ; 
on the north by the native state of Chamba; on the east 
and south-east by Kiln nnd the native states of Mandi and 
Bilispur. It lies between north latitude 31° 24’ and 32° 30’ and 
east longitude 75° 39’ and 77° 4’. Along the Hushidrpur frontier, 
between the points, where the Bids and Satlaj issue upon the 
plains, the tract measures in a straight line 68 miles. Further 
east its length increases slightly, so that Mr. Lyall estimates it 
as having an average length of 80 miles. The average breadth 
Mr. Lyall estimates at 36 miles. The total area is 2,725 equare 
miles, and the population 621,864 souls, beingin the proportion of 
228 per square mile.* The average elevation of the cultivated 
and inhabited portion may be estimated as something less than 
3,000 feet. It contains four ont of the five sub-collectorates 
(taheils) into which the district is divided—those of Kangra,t 
Nurpur, Dehra and Hamirpur. These tehsil divisions have acquired 
their present form only since 1862. The indigenous sub-division of 
the country was into circles called taliikes, the identity of which 
is still recognized, There are in all 88 talika sub-divisions which, 
grouped into the modern tahsils, are as follows :-— 





Tahal Kaingra— Manbdla Changar-Balihdr 
Kangra Mattzerin Nagrota 
Palampor Lodh win Chanaur 
Riblo Sirajpur Gangot 
Bargirion Nangal Nandpur 
Upla Rajgiri Indaura Biba 

an Khairan Kaloha 

Rémy: Fat Garli 

Tahal Nurpur— Chattar Takei! Hamirpor— 
Nurpur Tahat Debra— Jhikla Raéjgiri 
Jagatpur Haripur Tira 
Kotila Dhameta Nidaun 
Jawili Mangarh Kotlehr 
Dhar Bhol Narhina Mahalmori 


Kangra proper consists of 2 series of psrallel ranges divided 
by longitudinal valleys, the general direction of which, from north- 





* As to the pressure of the population on the cultivated, area, see Chapter IJ], 
Section A. 
¢ The Kangra tahe(l is further subdivided,a portion being detached and placed 
ender a naib, or deputy éadvildar who has his head-qunarters at Pailampur. 
See below, pages 1560. 
: For an outline of the general mountain system, see ante, pages Sand 4, For 
ita geology, see Section B of this Chapter. 
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west to sonth-east, have determined the shape of the district. These 
ridges and valleys increase gradually in elevation as they recede from 
the plains and approach the snowy barrier which forms the nor- 
thern boundary, The characteristic features of hill and valley are 
best defined where nearest to the plains. Thus, the border chain 
which separates the level tracts of the Doab from the hills, rans in 
® uniform course from Hajipur, on the Bids, to Rupar on the banks 
of the Satlaj. The valley* which it encloses, known as the Jaswan 
Din preserves the same rernlar simplicity, and stretches ip one 
unbroken parallel to the same extremes. But the further we 
penetrate into the interior of the mountain system, the leas these 
distinctive lineaments are maintained j lulls dissolve into gentle slopes 
and platforms of tableland, and valleys become convuilsed served 
upheaved, so as no longer to be distinguished from the ridges which 
environ them, The second range is known as the Jaswan chain of 
hills.¢ It forma the northern flank of the Jaswan valley, and runs 
directly parallel to the onter ridge until it nears the Satlaj. Here 
some internal causes have intervened to disturb the even tenor of 
its line. Deviating in a slight curve to the south, the range divides 
itself into two distinct branches, reserving the same direction, and 
giving birth to the small secluded valley known by thelocal name 
of Choki Kotlehr, once the limits of a hill principality. 

Above this range, hill and dale are s0 intermingled that the 
avstem of alternate ridges and valleys cannot be distinctly traced, 
The order of arrangement becomes frequently reversed ; valleys 
being raised to the dignity and stature of the enclosing hills, and 
the hills depressed to the level of the su jacent valleys; while trans 
verse tanges occasionally protrude themselves, and tend more 
completely to perplex the view, Except detached pieces of hills, 
such as the clear bold outline of the range which overhangs the 
town of Jawala Mukhi, and the noble though limited valleys which 
adorn the base of the snowy range, there is nothing to the ordinary 
observer tomark the operation of those general laws which have 
governed the structure of these hills. To his apprehension the 
country must appear a confused and undulating mass, with perhaps 
exceptional breaks to redeem it from the reproach of utter disorder, 
But to the practical geologist the organization of the hills will he 
visible even amidst this seeming chaos, His eye will not fail to 
detect the peculiar formations which denote the presence of the 
dividing ranges, and will supply those links in the continuity of the 
chain which disturbing canses may have occasionally ‘effaced, 
Valleys, however transformed, will be valleys to him who looks not to 
accidental disguises, but to the primary characteristics which nature 
herself has ordained, 

The colossal range of mountains which bounds Kangra to tha 
north? deserves more than this passing description. The Dhaola 
Dhar range, called by Mr. Barnes the Chamba range, is recognized by 
General Canningham in his account of the Great Mountain Chaina 

7 o | and the Jaswan Dry | por district. 
fOr hipaa cn dcr tenga alieper de 


f As tothe connection of this tinge with the general Himalayan system, see 
wale, pages 3 and 4, 
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of the Punj4b, as the first part of the chain which he designates the 
outer Himalaya. He pnts its commencement on the right bank of the 
Bids, where that river, lenving Kulu, makes a sudden bend towards 
the town of Mandi. From this point the range runs north; from 
where the old road to Kiilu crosses it by the Bajauri pass to a point 
just below the Sarri pass it forms the boundary between Kuln and 
Mandi, and again for some ten miles farther inthe same direction 
the boundary between ¢alékar Bangdhal and Kulu. It then makes 
a sudden bend to the west, and, passing through taltita Bangahal, 
comes ont above the Kangra Valley, and assumes the name of the 
Dhiola Dhar. From the point where it leaves Bangahal to the 
point where the northern boundary of Kangra drops down on to the 
ridge of the small parallel range known as the Hathi Dhar, for a 
distance of some 36 miles, it divides Chamba from Kangra. In 
Bangahal its highest peaks rise over 17,000 feet, and throughout its 
course in the Kangra district the ridge has a mean elevation of more 
than 15,000 feet. At its bend to the west, on the border of Kulu and 
Bangahal, it is connected with the parallel range to the north, called 
hy General Cunningham the mid-Himalaya, by a high ridge some 
fifteen miles in length and 18,000 feet in mean height, which, for 
want of another name, may be called the Bara Bangahal ridge,—a 
name by which Kulu men refer to it. 
Although the direction of this range isin general conformity 
to that of the lower hills, yet the altitude is so vastly superior, and 
the strncture so distinct as to require a separate notice. In other 
parts of the Himalayas the effect of ihe snowy mountains 1s soften- 
ed, if not injured, by intermediate ranges ; and the mind is gradu- 
ally prepared by a rising succession of hills for the stupendous 
heights which terminate the scene. But in Kangra there is nothing 
to intercept the view. The lower hills appear by comparison like 
ripples on the surface of the sea, and the eye rests uninterrupted on 
a chain of mountains which attain an absolute elevation of 13,000 
feet above the valleys spread ont at their base. Few spots in the 
Himalaya for beauty or grandeur can compete with the Kangra 
valley and these overshadowing hills. | | 
« No seonery, in my opinion,” writes Mr. Barnes, “ presents such 
sublime and delightful contrasts. Below lies the plain, a picture of rural 
loveliness and repose; the surface ia covered with the richest cultivation 
irrigated by streams which descend from perennial snows, and interspersed 
with homesteads buried inthe midst of groves and fruit trees. Turning 
from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stern and majestic hills confront 
us; their sides are furrowed with precipitous watercourses ; forests of 
oak clothe their flanks, and higher up give place to gloomy and funereal 
pines ; above all are wastes of snow, or pyramidal massea of granite too 
perpendicular for the snow to rest on.” eet 
The structure of these mountains is essentially different from 
that of the lower hills. Granite, the oldest rock, has pierced through 
later formations, and crowns the entire mass, The flanks of the range 
consist of slate, limestone, and secondary sandstone im position 
seemingly reversed to their natural arrangement,—that is, the 
sandstone, which was deposited latest and above the rest, now 
eecupies the lowest place. ‘The heights of these ridges and the inter- 
lying valleys increase in a progressive ratio as they recede from the 
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lains. The elevation of the Dodb at the stations of Budi Pind and 
Hushidrpur is between 900 and 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The highest point in the first range of hills is 2,018 feet. The eleva- 
tion of the town of Una, in the Jaswan Din, is 1,404 feet, and ma 
be taken as the mean level of the valley. The fort of Sola Singhi, 
which stands on one of the highst points of the next yinge, has 
been calculated by trigonometrical observation to be 3,896 feet 
high, and the temple of Jawala Mukhi, in the valley below, haa 
an elevation of 1,958 feet, A trigonometrical tower at 
Gumbar—a station on the range above the temple—is recorded 
at 3,900 feet. Beyond this point the hills become too interlaced 
to purste the comparison wiih any profit; but the gradual 
ascent of the country will be shown by a few of the ascertained 
heights in the Kangra Valley, and of the most remarkable bills in 
the neighbourhood. The Kangra Fort, situated on a small alluvial 
eminence, is 2,494 feet ; Nagrota, a village in the centre of the valley, 
is 2,891 feet; Bha- 
warna, a market town 
in the Pdlam divi- 
| sion, is 3,270 feet; 
Rodi Find... . ; Per) Pathiar and Asapuri, 
Aajipur  .., ae wef 1,108 ia two insulated hills in- 
4 tersecting the valley, 
fire respectively 4,596 
and 4,625 feet, and 


Elevation of selected points in K, dugra proper. 


Narnea, Elevation shove ses-level, 


First range .., i 
Cn, is Jawan ralley hoe 
Bola finghi, om second range si... 
dawile Mubhi Temple ; 


“pepoags hill station, om third range 


Kanere Vall a va zai ¢ . the highest peak of 
| Pathiar F 7 im 4204 Ridge. the siowy range, 
e - S, i surmounting the 





whole, is 15,956 feet. 
The progressive rise of the country (as shown in the margin) will be 
exemplified more clearly by placing the heights of the successive 
ranges and valleys in juxtaposition, 

The breadth of these ranges and the intervening distances are 
very uncertain and arbitrary. The ridge which bounda the plains 
has a uniform width of about twelve miles, and the sides descend 
in nearly equal angles from the summit. | he second range does not 
possess the same simplicity of structnre, though generally more 
regular than any of the ranges to the north, In its upper portion, 
the declivities on either flank slope gradually down, af SO sites for 
villages and terraced cultivation. But when the chain divides into 
two separate branches, the aspect is essentially altered; the hills rise 
abruptly from the valley below, and the ascent on both sides hecomes 
toilsome and severe; the inclination is too great for anvthing but 


forest and wnderwood to crow, There is usnally, however, a good — 


deal of tableland at the top; and though the sides are uninhabited, 
the crest of the range is occupied by villages and assiduously culti- 
vated. To the north of this range, the hills run into every variety 
of form and structure, As a general rule the southern slopes are 
wild and forbidding, and the crests rugged and angular, affording 
scarcely room for the foot to tread. But the northern flank of such 
a range will often offer a striking contrast. The descent becomes 
gradual and easy, and the Jungle and rocks which obstructed 
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the traveller on the other side give way to open fields and 
farm-houses, extending in successive tiers to the stream below. The 
contour of the snowy range itself is of the same nature, Its appear- 
ance towards the plains is abrupt and perpendicular ; while the 
northern spurs sweep in long and gentle slopes to the river Ravi. 
In other parts, again, the entire range will ba covered with dense 
woods, unrelieved by a single trace of civilized life. Here and there, 
on crags more than usually steep, will stand a hill fort, once the scene 
of border hopes and jealousies, but now @ mass of dismantled ruins 
deepening the original solitude of the place. Occasionally the hills 
subside into undulating knolls, scarcely to be distinguished from the 
level of the valleys. Here the accessible character of the country 
has early attracted settlers, and the whole expanse teems with the 
fruits of human industry. 
_ From this description of the Dh4ola Dhar it will be seen that 
it ents into two halves the ¢aliéka of Bangahal, which, forming a 
portion of the Kangra ta/sil, has already been described as the con- 
necting link between Kangra proper and Kulu. The northern half 
is called Bard Bang4hal, and is separated to the east from Kialu by 
the Bara Bangahal ridge”; to the north from Lahaul by the mid- 
Himalayan range; to the west from Chamba by the Manimahes 
range; and, by a line crossing the Ravi, from that range to the 
Dhaola Dhar. In Bara Bangdéhal are situated the head waters of 
the Ravi, which is already a good-sized river where it passes into 
the Chamba State. Bard Bangabal has an area of 290 square miles, 
but contains only one village situated at the lowest point of the 
valley, some 8,500 feet above the sea, and inhabited by some forty 
Kanet families. Four years ago a number of the houses were swept 
away, not for the first time, by an avalanche, On more than three 
sides the mountains slope steeply up from the very banks of the river, 
and rise into peaks of from 17,000 to over 20,000 feet in height. 
Near the bottom of some of the ravines there is a good deal of pine 
forest : higher up come long bare slopes, which, when the snows are 
melted, afford splendid grazing for some three months for numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats from Mandi, Palam and Lower Bangahal. 
Above these grazing grounds come glaciers, bare rocks and fields of 
perpetual snow. The southern half of talika Bangahal is called 
Chhot& Bangahal, and is divided into two parts by a branch range of 
over 10,000 feet in height thrown out to the south by the Dhaola 
Dbér. This is the range which runs above Bir and Komandh, 
and by Futakal to Mandi. The country to the east of this range is 
known as Kodh Sow4r, or Andarla and Babirlagarh, and contains the 
head waters of the Ul river. Some eighteen or nineteen small 
illages, inhabited solely by Kanets and Daghis, are scattered hera 
and there in the lower part of the valleys. “The slope of the ground 
is everywhere very steep, and the general appearance of the country 
wild and gloomy. Considering the southern aspect of the country, 
it is extraordinary that the glaciers are found so low down, and that 
* The transverse range already alluded to as connecting the Dhdola Dhér with 
a oe It is some 15 miles in length, and 16,000 feet in mean 
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the climate is so cold as itis, The rest of the tala to the west of 
the range above Bir is generally known as Bir Bangaéhal. It is shut 
in from the Kangra volley by a range (the Paprola Diiar) low at 
this point, but which, after crossing the Binoa at Paprola, rons a 
long course in Mandi, where it acquires the name of the Sikandari 
Dhar, and attains a considerable elevation, Bir Bangilal 7s one of 
the prettiest parts of the district. but, though it has some character of 
its own, it is m all respects too like the rest of the country along the 
foot of the Dhéola Dhar to require a separate description ; the same. 
may be said of its population, in whic there is only a small ad- 
mixture of Kanets and Daghia. 


Height of principal The following list of the heights in feet above sea-level was 
peaks and selected 


obtained by Mr. Barnes from the Trigonometrical Survey Office 
in 1850 :— 

Memo. of Trigonometrical heights in Kangra, Hushiirpur, Mandi and 
Kitiu taken from the Grand Trigonometrical Survey. 
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! ' Height of principal 
ve sea-lerel, 
— Feet. level. peaks nnd selected 
Chandarbantilla, hill station ... oie 9.062 | stations, 
| Kanhydire Ti ed a 4.742 
Jarait, revenue bill station, platform —.. 3,850) 
Bakho, revenge bill station, platform wile 3,604 
Deputy Commissioner's house, Kangra ... 2.774 
Kaogra Bhawan, ot golden temple iis 2.674 
Eadngra Fort, foot of staf ... af 2404 = | 
~Bhdgea Cantonment, foot of fiag-staff ,.. 4,134 
Major Forria’s house, top of roof ae 6,188 
Mr. Barnes'a house (floor of verandah) ... 4.876 
Dharmedla, revenue bill station, platform 9.260 
Katangiri Fort (old) ss “tt 10,324 
) Debidhar old fort Sed 8.604 
Bids river, near Lambagtrion 1,883 
Baijnith Temple, Haéjelri —.... = 3,412 
| Aiju Fort, highest building... ass 4,067 
Kamla Fort, hill temple 1 as 4550 
Chabdtrabatti, on high road ,.. ve 0,028 
Gama village, above Salt Mines oa 6,108 
Tang hill ternple (near old fort) oss O.605 
Shiksri Debi he ae ss 11,135 
! Mani Tom ie, on Bids rier oo ose 2.657 
Haire, hill fork = ae eee ie | 
| (Bertiba, hill station ee ot Beh 
Siani, old fort non ana aan 9,026 
Tiani, old fort - Pa aes 4,149 
Banaird Palace, Sukhet " =e 3,YR5 
Town of Sukbet _... ; Usb 
Sultinpur, (Mwinkhdna dome aes 4,118 
boowy Peak “ 0407 
ry Peak + 15,183 
| R—Snowy Peak (Gairu-ki-jot) on 17,103. 
| V.—Snowy Peak (Thamser-ka-jot) on wel 18,70 
| B—Soowy Peak (highest of cluster near Baodla) .. | 16,857 
A.—Snowy Peak (above Rajair village)... on | 14,176 
Jangartilla (west of Baba-kid-jot) ae = 11,623 





Of the valleys of the system, only the Jaswan Dun in Hushiarpur Valleys. 
has any pretensions to symmetrical arrangement. Its average 
width is about ten miles.* The next valley, though less clearly 
defined, is distinctly traceable from Dutwal, on the borders of Kahhir, 
to Shabpur on the banks of the Ravi. It runs the entire length 
of the district, and traverses the parganas of Nadaun, Haripur 
and Nurpur. At the south-eastern extremity the valley is little 
more than a ravine between the ridges that environ it. The surface 
is extremely rugged and broken, and from point to point is scarcely 
five miles broad. Across the Bids, which intersects the valley 
at Nadann, the space widens, and below the town and fortress of 
Haripur expands into a noble and fertile plain, inferior only to the 
valleys that skirt the snowy range. Beyond Haripur the country 
again becomes contracted and uneven, and, with few exceptions, 
wears the same appearance until it reaches the Ravi. The upper 
valleys of Kangra are worthy of the range under whose shelter 
they are embosomed. As this gigantic chain surpasses all its 
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fellows in sublimity and grandeur, so the Kangra basin for beauty, 
richness and capacity stands equally unrivalled. The length of the 
valley may be computed at twenty-six miles ; the breadth is irregu- 
lar, Towards its eastern extremity, the valley extends in one 
continuous slope from the base of the hills to the bed of the river 
Bias, a distance of twenty miles. Near the town of*Kangra a 
series of low tertiary hills encroaches upon its limits, and reduces 
the width to twelve miles, Higher up, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, the valley becomes still more confined, and is at Inst terminated 
by a low lateral range, covered with dwarf oaks, an offset from 
the upper hills, After a short interval, continuations of the 
same basin again reappear, in the native state of Chamba. 

From end to end of the district the contour of the valley is 
pleasantly broken by transverse ridges and numerous streams which 
descend from the mountains above. A hundred canals, filled with 
clear water, intersect the area in all directions, and convey irri- 
gation to every field. Trees and plants of opposite zones are 
intermingled, Alpine vegetation contending for pre-eminence 
with the growth of the tropics. The bamboo, the pipal and the 
mango attain a luxuriagce not excelled in Bengal; while firs and 
dwarf oaks, the cherry, the barberry and the dog-rose flourish in 
their immediate vicinity. Among cereal productions, rice and 
maize alternate with wheat, linseed, and barley ; and three-fifths 
of the soil yields double crops in the course of the year, The 
dwellings of the people lie sprinkled in isolated spots over the 
whole valley, every house encircled by a hedge of bamboos, fruit 
trees and other timber useful for domestic wants. Sometimes a 
cluster occurs of five and six houses, and here a grain-dealer’s shop 
and extensive groves denote the head-quarters of the township. These 
scattered homesteads, pictures of sylvan elegance and comfort, relieve 
the monotonous expanse of cultivation, and lend.an additional charm 
to the landscape. — | 

There ate mountainous masses still undescribed, which it is 
difficult to bring under either of the broad distinctions of ridge or 
valley. If they fall onder either definition, they should properly 
be classed as valleys, although in shape and aspect they more 
resemble hills. Besides being contained within the parallel chaing 
and on the area that would be occupied by the valley, they belong 
to a later formation. Instead of the secondary sandstone, we have 
a ¢lay soil and rounded pebbles mixed with conglomerate rocks. 
Such, for instance, are the low alluvial eminences which constitute 
the falékas of Bargiraon, Tira, Mahal Mori, and that portion of 
Rajgiri south of the river Bids, An English traveller, Mr. Vigne, 
passing through the hills of Mahal Mori, compared them not inaptly 
to an agitated sea suddenly arrested and fixed into stone, The 
crests are like angry waves succeeding one another in tumultnons 
array, and assuming the most fantastic forma, Viewed from a 
distance, when the tops alone are visible, these hills have a bleak 
and barren aspect. Their sides are often bare and precipitous, and 
the whole tract is entirely destitute of forest trees, Between these 
dreary hills, however, are fertile glades and hollows where cottages 
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nestle wnder the hill-side, and corn waves Inxuriantly, protected 
from the winds that desolate the heights above. 

The Bias is the principal river of Kangra proper, and, with few 
exceptions, receives the entire drainage of its hills. It rises in the 
snowy mountains of Kulu,” and, after traversing the native prinei- 
pality of Mandi, enters upon Kangra proper at Sanghol, in taliita 
Rajgiri, on the eastern frontier, From this point the river pursues 
nm south-westerly course, and, piercing the Jawala Mukhi range of 
hills, descends upon the valley of Nidaun. Here the Jaswan chain 
obstructs its further passage to the sonth, and the stream trends to 
the north-west in a direction parallel to the strike of the hills. At 
Mirthal Ghat beyond Hajipur, the hills subside, and the liberated 
river, sweeping round their base, flows in an uninterrupted line 
towards the plains and the sea. The direct distance from Sanghol 
to Mirthal is about 65 miles, and the meandering line of the river 
about 130 miles. From Sanghol to Reh,in the Nurpur tafsil, the 
river prey. maintains one channel. Below this point it divides 
into three branches, but shortly after passing Mirthal is again re- 
mnited into one stream. The elevation of the bed of the Bias at 
Sanghol is 1,920 feet, and at Mirthal abont 1,009 feet, which gives 
an average fall of seven feet to every mile of the river course. 

Although the current is broken by frequent rapids, there are 
ferries along the whole line where boats ply with safety all the year 
round. The highest place on the river where a boat is used is at 
Mandi-nagar, the head-quarters of the Mandi State, 2,557 feet above 
the sea. The next point is Sanghol, where Kangra proper begins. 
From Sanghol to Mirthal there are eleven ferries, chiefly opposite 
a lowes or on high roads. At the Tira ferry, communication 
by boat is suspended during the height of the rains, owing to the 
dangerous velocity of the current and the rocky character of the 
channel. Between these ferries there are numerous petty crossings 
where travellers and goods are carried over on dardis or inflated 
skins. The people who work these skins are Hindis of low caste, 
but bold and skilful in their calling. They will launch out in the 
heaviest floods, when a boat would be utterly unmanageable. The 
plier balances himself with his belly resting across the skin, the 
ands in front, and the lega unencumbered hanging on the other 
side. In his right hand he carries a small paddle, and his legs are 
worked in unison with the movements of the hand. The traveller 
sits astride on the skin, inclining himself forward over the balanced 
body of the conductor. Sometimes another dardi will accompany 
for safety, and carry the traveller’s load. In violent floods, when 
the waves are high, accidents sometimes occur; the skin comes in 
contact with a wave, and the shock unseats the inexperienced way- 
farer. But the plier and his skin seldom part company, and are 
almost sure to come to shore, These skins are made of the sewn 
hide of the buffalo, rendered air-tight. 

The river is at the lowest during the winter months of December, 
January and February. During this season, the water is clear. and 
transparent, and murmurs gently over stony rapids, or reposes in 
deep lagoons, After February the current gradually increases in 
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depth and velocity, as the snows begin to yield before the heats of 
approaching summer, and the water becomes daily mora discoloured 
and the stream more rapid until the periodical rains commence. 
During July and August the floods are at their height. The broad 
stony bed of the river is then a sheet of water : every rock and 
island is temporarily submerged, and the distinctions of reach and 
rapid are lost in one hoarse, turbid and impetuous current, During 
the winter months the river becomes fordable, particularly in places 
where the stream is divided into two or mora cl annels, The banks 
of the river are generally abrupt, and are cultivated only below 
Dehra and in the neighbourhood of Mirthal where, the hills having 
subsided and the country become more open, the stream spreads 
through a level country, ‘The river’s bed is for the most part rocky, 
and during the flood season huge boulders and masses of rock become 
displaced, and are carried down by the force of the current, There 
are a few islands in different parts of the river, but too small to be 
brought under cultivation, and they are for the most part submerged 
in the flood season. The tortuous course of the river, the un- 
certainty and narrowness of tha main channel, the force of the 
current at all times except in the three winter months, and the 
number of rapids, render the current extremely dangerous 
to boats, and the river is not navigable except for ten or 
fifteen miles before it leaves the district. There is a bridge of boats 
at Dehra, on the Hushidrpur and Kangra road. It is open between 
October and May, but dismantled during the four months of the 
flood season. There are also boat ferries at Tira Sujanpur, Nadaun, 
Chamba, Siba, Dada, Rai Riali and Thakur4n. The water of the 
Bisis is not extensively used for irrigation ; the confined nature 
of thé stream and the abruptness of the banks making such use 
of its water impossible, Below Dehra there are a few irrigation 
channels deriving their supply from the river. 

‘he narrowness and intricacies of the channel, the forea of 
the current, the numerous rapids, and the danger from boulders 
and sunken rocks, prevent any systematic navigation upon the 
Bias. In the lower part of the district, where the river is more 
open, it is navigable for ten or fiftean miles, and boats descend 
sometimes to the plains, but seldom come up the river. There are 
no towns or larga villages in the neighbourhood of this part of tha 
stream. The only boats used are small. and flat-bottomed, with 
sharp bows, high prows, and square sterns, There are about twenty. 
four boats belonging to the district, most of which ara used for th 
bridge of boats at Dehra, and for the principal ferries, 

The principal tributaries of the Bids during its course through 
Kangra proper descend from the lofty range which divides the 
district from Chamba, The first of these is the Binoa, which rises 
in the hills above Baijnith, a celebrated hill shrine, and after 
receiving the Awa, a snow-born stream and two or three minor 
affluents, joins the Bids above Sanghol. This river is remarkable 
as the boundary during the greater part of its course between 
Mandi and Kangra. Next comes the Nigul, a stream which dis- 
charges itself into the main artery opposite Tira Sujanpur. Then 
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succeed the Ban Ganga, running under the walla of Kangra; the 

4j, memorable as the route by which a siege train of artillery 
in 1846 attained the upper valleys; and the Dehr, which flows 
past the fortress of Kotla, All these rivers have their source in 
the snowy range. Beyond these isthe Bul, rising in the lower 
bills betyeen the parganas of Haripur and Nurpur; and lastly 
comes the Chaki, which mow forms the boundary of the districé, 
Beperenn it from Gurd4spur. These are the principal feedera 
which enter on the right bank of the river. Each of shame before 
reaching the Bias is swelled by the accession of many petty 
rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a separate system of drainage, 
On the left bank, the tributaries are few and unimportant. Two 
streams, the Kunak and the Man, join the Bias near Nadaun, and 
another, the western Sohin, mingles ita waters near Tilwara Ghat. 
These are the only perennial streams, and the volume of them all 
would not equal the smallest of the northern affluents, 

The northern tributaries, aay the Einoa, on their course 
to the Bias, are all available for the purposes of irrigation. The 
Awa and Nigul are proverbially the lifeblood of the Palam valley. 
The Ban Ganga and the Gaj do double duty, and, after irrigating 
the upper valleys of Kangra and Rihlu, descend to fertilize the 
level expanse beneath Haripur called the Hal Din. The Dehr, the 
Bil and the Chaki, each according toits extent, diffuse abundance 
along their banks. The M4n and Konak run in deep channels, and 
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me angry and dangerous torrents in the rains, Those that rise 
in the snowy range remain surcharged for daysand utterly impas- 
sable, Atall times during this season the passage is one of difficulty 
and hazard, particularly in the upper part of the river's course ; 
the bed of the stream is choked with boulders thrown off from the 
mountains above, and the fall is so rapid that few can stem with 
snfety the velocity of the current. The footing once lost is never 
recovered ; and the unfortunate traveller is whirled to his fate 
against the rocks below. Lower down, when boulders cease and the 
streams run smooth, inflated skins are used for crossing, 

The rainfall varies remarkably in different parts of the district. 
The average annual fall exceeds 70 inches; along the side of the 
Dhéola Dhar it mounts to over 100; while ten miles off it falle to 
about 70, and in the southern parts to about 50. Bara Bangéhal, 
which is on the north side of the Dhaola Dhar, has a climate of its 
own. The clouds exhaust themselves on the south side of the great 
. range; and two or three weeks of mist and drizzle is all that is felt 


there of the monsoon, | 

| are Table No, II shows in tenths of an inch 
the total rainfall registered at each of the rain- 
rnage stations in the district for each year, from 
1866-67 to 1882-83, The fall at head-quarters 
forthe four preceding years is shown in the mar- 
gin. The Aistribution of the rainfall through- 
out at shown in Tables Nos. ILIA 
and IIIB 
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The official returns of temperature at Dharmséla for three years 
ending 1874-74 are as follows -— 


Temperature at Dharmadla, 1872-73—1873-74. 


TEMPULATURE IN tHe SuaDE ([3 DEGUERA Fanuesnert.) 
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The mean temperature 
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the southern portion of Kangra proper is 








than this, and that of 
much higher, 

The endemic diseases of this district are fevers (intermittent 
and remittent) and goitre; seuryy also ig prevalent. The former 
disorders are mainly attributable to the very extensive rice cultivation, 
by which the whole valley is converted into a vast swam While 
this state of things remains, no improvement in the general health of 
the ak Spe is possible. This condition is purely artificial, as the 
natural drainage of the valley is perfect: but to drain. the ricefields 
would be to put a stop to the enltivation of that grain ; it is not there- 
fore likely to be carried out. The fever months are August, September, 
October, and November, During the rainy season, while the temper- 
ature is equable, thereis but little sickness ; but when the nights begin 
to be chilly, and the effect of the dampness is intensified by cold winds 
from the hills, the whole population is struck down at once. Goitre 
prevails extensively, A year ago, samples of water from several 
places in which the disease ig prevalent were sent to Calentta, by 
order of Government, for analysis ; butas yet nothing hus transpired 
as to the result. The prevalence of scurvy has iven rise to some 
discussion ; but hitherto no sitisfactory conc Parse been arrived 
at as to its cause. Two diseases are very prevalent throughout the 
district, wiz, goitre and syphilis. Goitre prevails endemically 
throughout the whole of the district, but more specially at the base 
of the higher hillson the north ; it is equally prevalent among males 
and females and among all classes of the community, Syphilis ig 
unusually prevalent in the district, more specially in Kilu; the 
principal cause doubtless being the practice of polyandry which is 
very Common among the people: their very dirty habits of living 
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also tend to aggravate the disease. Leprosy prevails toa slight 
extent, but not more so than in other districts of the Panjab. 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years; while the birth and death rates 
since 186%, so far as available, will be found at page 56 for the 
general population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several 
Jarge towns of the’ district. Table No. XII shows the number of 
insane, blind, deaf-mutes and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 
1831; while Table No. XX XVIII shows the working of the dispen- 





SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in tha Punjab in the way of detailed 
geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the local 
geology of separate districts, Buta sketch of the geology of the 

rovince as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. Medlieott, 
Bastintondant of the Geological Survey of India, and is published 
in exfenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer series and also as 
& separate pamphlet. | 

Valuable metal ores are known to exist in the Kangra hills,* 
and are worked with sufficient results to meet the loenl demand, but 
the scantiness of the ore, and, where this does not exist, difficulties 
arising fromthe want of means of carriage, and searcity of fuel in 
sufficient quantities in the immediate neighbourhood of the works, 
have formed hitherto an effectual bar to the prospect of profitably 
working the mines on a large scale. Iron is the metal most widely 
found, but ores of antimony, lead and copper are also present. Gold 
too is found in small quantities mixed with the sand of the Bias. 
Coal, or rather lignite, is also produced, but in insignificant quan- 
tities. The Administration Report for 1882-83 show eight iron mines 
in Bir Bangahal yielding 90 maunds a Fear; and 27 slate quarries in 
Dani and elsewhere, yielding 228,300 slates annually, 

Iron is worked at several points in the Dh4ola Dhdr, but more 
especially in a cluster of villages lying to the east of the village of 
Bir, which is itself 28 miles in a straight line from the Kangra fort. 
The mines of this locality were scientifically examined in 1853 by 
Mr. Macardieu, of the Geological Survey, and were subsequently, 
in 1856, visited by a Committee appointed for the purpose by the 
Punjab Government, of which Mr. Mscatdion was again a member, 
being accompanied by Major Lake, Commissioner of the division, an 
officer of the Royal Artillery and two civil engineers. From the 
reports of Mr. Macardieu and the Committee, it appears that the 
iron ore is found in practically inexhaustible supply. It is in the 
form of crystals of magnetic oxide of iron embedded in decomposed 
and friable mica schists. The mining district extends for some 14 
miles along the banks of the river U), ite centre being at the village 
of Dharmani. Throughout the whole of this distance, the ore 1s 


_ * a3 to metals of Eéla and Spiti, see below, Parts i and lll. 
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found in greater or less abundance, the ferrnginous range of which 
the base is washed by the Ul, being described by Mr. Macardien as 
“covered with a thin bed of earth, but mostly composed of schists in 
which is found the magnetic oxide of iron.’ At Dharmani, the site 
of the principal mines, aslip on the face of the hill has exposed the 
veins to a considerable extent, and the schist at the same time ia 
peculiarly soft, The other mines in the Bir district visited by the 
Committee in 1856, are named Dewal, Naolitha, Khodki-khad, Malla 
Sarmani and Dewat. There are also furnaces supplied from Dbar- 
mani at Nari, Baklai and Giri. | 

The ore thus found is of the same nature as the products of the 
best mines of Sweden, and is worked, as there, at its out-crop in open 
quarries, Itis one of the most valuable ores of iron, being readily 
reduced, in contact with charcoal, in furnaces of the simplest con- 
struction, and yielding the very best quality of iron. Some of the 
metal from these and other mines in Kangra was sent to England 
in 1858 for the purpose of obtaining an estimate of its value. It was 
tested at the * Atlas’ Works of Messrs. Sharp, Stewart and Co., Man- 
chester, and by Messrs. Lloyd, Forster and Co., Wednesbury. At 
the former manufactory, while the best English iron yielded at a 
pressure of about 56,0001bs. on the square inch, the Kangra iron in 
the state in which it was sent (it asl bead forged into five feet bars 
at Madhopur) required a force of 61,300Ibs. per square inch to break 
it, while the same iron hammered at Manchester sustained a pressnre 
of 71,800lbs. per square inch before it gave way. The above results 
must be deemed highly satisfactory, and clearly indicative of the 
value of the iron. Messrs, Lloyd and Co. described the metal as of 
pure charcoal manufacture, quite equal to any of the usual metals of 
that description imported into England. The particulars of the trials 
to which the iron was submitted are given at page 5 of Punjab 
Products, | | | 

Messrs. Sharp, Stewart and Co. considered the iron to be equal 
in quality to Yorkshire iron, and gave the price likely to be realized 
by its sale in England to be from £17 to £21 per ton according 
to the shape in which it was imported. Even allowing for the 
great fall in the price of iron which has taken place since 1858, 
there would appear to be room still fora considerable margin of 
profit upon working the mines, as iron can be purchased on the 
epot from the native workers at the rate of Rs. 1-14 per maund 
for the first quality, and Rs. 0-15 for the second quality, rates 
which converted into English measures represent respectively £5 Ss, 
and £2 8. Gd. per ton." The native method of production ‘is 
extravagant and imperfect, so that with scientific treatment th 
ore might be expected to yield more iron at a smaller cost. 

The native smelting furnace is conical in shape, three feet in 
height by one in diameter ; it stands upon an iron erating having 
a hollow in the ground underneath to receive the melted metal, 
and bellows attached to either side. The fuel employed is charcoal 
made from the wood of the chil (Pinus longifolia). The present 
hia Poke that is Hs ee Sac a Wendi Baja 
| | ' on at a 1 iy excessive. The Mm Hi J! 
pays the native iron workers of his state Re, 1 pee mannd, or £3 lés. per ton, 
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number of smelting furnaces worked by natives of the place in 
connection with these mines is nineteen and the official return of 
mineral produced during 1882-83 is ninety maunds only, or 34 tons. 
Mr. Macardieu mentions that in 1853 there were from 100 to 116 
furnaces, each of which he estimated to turn out monthly four 
maunds os one-seveuth of a ton of iron. 

The obstacles to be contended with in any attempt to extend 
the manufacture lie in the remoteness of the mines from any 
large market; the inadequate supply of fuel in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mines; the imperfect meanga of communi- 
cation, and the limited amount of labour available. Attempts 
to work these mines by means of machinery procured at some 
cost have been unsuccessful so far owing to these unfavourable reasons 
combined; and the disappearance from the neighbourhood of the 
low caste lofdrs has still further lessened the chances of the mines 
being worked to profit under direct management, or to their yield- 
ing any considerable income from leases taken by private individuals, 
The receipts from the leases have fallen so low as Rs. 118 for 
1854-35. Against these difficulties may be balanced the native 
excellence of the ore; the possibility of extending the syatem of 
roads, to which no insuperable obstacle exists ; the boundless supply 
of fuel obtainable under a proper system of forest conservancy 
(now introduced) from forests at no insurmountable distance from 
the mines; and an unlimited and costless motive power for 
machinery ready to hand in the mountain streams which in many 
cases (particularly at the Bir mines) pass elose to the scene of 
excavation. Undoubtedly, the forests now in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Bir mines are not able to supply a sufficiency of 
charcogl to admit of an indefinite extension of the works, on the 
native system. But the wastefulness of this system is prodigious. 
It appears that for the production of one ton of ernde iron, some 
28 trees have to be sacrificed, while to purify the iron for the 
market a still greater expenditure is incurred. The committee of 
examination gives the following figures :— 

Estimated outturn of iron at Bir, per annum oo. 2,800 100 

Charcoal expended for this amount of iron ... {oe _ 6 200 

Weight of wood required for this amount of charcoal ,,, 24,000 1,000 
Each tree being supposed to give ten maunds of wood, it follows 
that 2,800 trees are annually expended at Bir for the production 
of 100 tons of iron, The committee’s report then continues as 
follows :— 

“Ifiron were made on an extensive scale by the native process 
now in vogue, no extent of forest would be sufficient : and, although the 
banks of the Ul and its tributaries are in some places well clothed with 
timber, it would soon be expended, if measures were not taken to renew 
the supply by means of plantations, and a proper forest conservancy. 
Were this point judiciously attended to, and improved methods of manu- 
facture introduced both for charcoal and iron, the supply of fuel might 
keep pace with the demand. When the timber in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mine was exhausted, it could be brought at no great 
expense from the higher mountains, and be floated down the various 
streams which intersect the falika of Bir. It may be noted here that, 
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although at some distance, vast quantities of fael could be procured from 
Kalu, which is a highly wooded country, and contains some large and 
extensive forests,” 

As regards the supply of fuel, it is satisfactory to observa 
that the paragraph here extracted is path with apparent approval 
by no less an authority than Dr. Cleghorn, Conservator of Forests 
in the Punjab, in his report for 1864. There would seem there- 
fore reason to anticipate no insurmountable difficulty in the matter 
of fuel, supposing capital and European skill to be brought to 
bear upon the development of the industry, Mr. Macardieu 
certainly draws a hopeful picture of success in such an undertaking. 
After several experiments he ascertained that 100lba. of schist 
yielded from 15 to 25lbs. of oxide of iron, “ pure-worked in their 
natural state." These results, indeed, he describes as poor, but 
adds, that “by applying to the mines the resources of art, they 
may be brought to a richness equal to the best mines in Sweden, 
while from the friable nature of the schist, it would be. ssible, 
with ease and ata trifling cost, to deliver to the melting furnaces 
ore nearly pure, the reduction of which would be easy, the returns 
from it abundant, and the superiority of quality indisputable.” A 
motive power for the necessary machinery would be supplied by 
the Ul, a torrent which flows past the base of the hills. 

Sandstone of varions degrees of hardness, and suited for 
building purposes, is found throughout the district. In the meta- 
morphic strata of the upper Kangra range limestone is found in 
great abundance, and a rock that represents or is associated 
with the salt rock of the neighbouring state of Mandi, can be 
traced over the border from that state into Kangra. In the 
schistose strata of the same range the well known slates of 
Dharmsila and Narwana are found. These are more siliceous and 
harder than Welsh slates, but are all that could be desired 
in point of feasibility. Being almost crystalline in structure, 
they ‘are too coarse for many purposes to which slates are 
usually applied ; but in point. of durability, from their hardness, 
they are superior to Welsh slates. Euro capital has lately been 
applied to working slates at Kaniéra with much success. Smaller 
quarries are also worked by natives on the ranges surrounding 
Dharmsala. The receipts for the year 1883-84 were as follows:— 
Kamara, N. E., Rs. 12,178; Dharmsala, N., Rs. 1,350; Narwina, 
8. E., Rs. 1,060; Kareri, N., Rs. 40. The use of slates for 
roofing is much extending, and the majority of well-to-do 
land-owners, within easy reach of the quarries, have adopted it 
for their houses. The slates are largely exported to Jalandhar 
Ambala and other places. The heavy cost of carria 
stands in the way of large exports, and the greater portion 
of the ontturn is consumed locally, 

In the neighbourhood of Jawdla Mukhi, a town situated twenty- 
two miles to the south of Kangra, there occur, atintervals extending 
over some thirty miles, six mineral springs isstting from the southern 
base of the range of hills known by the name of Jawila Mulkhi. 
They contain a considerable quantity of chloride of sodium (com- 
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mon salt) and iodine in the form of iodide of potassium. A good 
oe of the springs, given in Punjéb Products, is here ex- 
racted :— 

| © Tn proceeding by order of their respective positions, and taking for 
itarting-point the ie it of the Jawéin Mulhi valley, naturally foraied by 
bp elbow of, the Bids near Nidaun, the salt ioduretted springs are placed 
) the following order: lst, Kupera; 2nd, Jawila isp springs) ; Ord, 
Awila Mukhi; 4th, Nagin; and Sth, Kanga Bassa, The first three are 
stuated at equaldistances of about four miles one from the other, the 
farth at about three miles from the third, and the fifth at about twenty 
tiles from the fourth. In general, the greatest uniformity exists in this 
mge of hills. The argillaceous marls alternate towards the superior part, 
Wih a rough and friable micaceous sandstone ; and at the inferior part, 
wih a sandstone also micaceous, harder, smaller grained, and of a bluish 
sopur, held together by w calcareous cement. After this comea the same 
falstone, in which are embedded ao few stones of variegated grit and 
meaccous sandstone, and next to ita seanty calcareous formation in the 
state of travertin ; at last, on nearing Kangra, and leaving the springs, 
there are some conglomerates, composed of pranite, of mica schists, of 
quartz, and of variegated sandstone, also bound together by a calcareons 
cement, alternating at first with the grit, and afterwards forming whole 
yeds by themselves. The natives of the place affirm that the saline 
satter in the springs became more abundant during the rains, and that it 
yielded them a large quantity: of salt, The saline springs contain, in 
00 paris, the following quantities of fixed matter :— 
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| “The temperature of the first spring taken on the 10th December 
S54, at 7 o'clock a.w., was 67° Fahr., the air 51°30, difference 15-70, 
this spring issues from a hole made by the natives in the hard grit. It 
bes not appear very abundant, because its issue is evidently impeded by 
He surrounding rocks which prevents one from ascertaining the real volume 
Olits waterin a given time, Allthe water from the five springs after 
having undergone slight concentration by being exposed only for a few 
airs to the open air, is purchased by danias at one anna per seer, or 
exthanged for the same yaluein flour, &c. The livelihood of the natives 
ivmg in the vicinity of these springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They 
are convinced, and tell those who question them, that the water contains 
an) efficacious principle which promotes the cure of the goitre, The 
talle at the top of the next page shows the produce yielded by the 
any joduretted springs, | 

“ An excavation ia shown in the neighbourhood of the Lundni spring, 
saidto have been made by Raja Sansér. Chand in a fruitless attempt to reach 
the peds of salt in which the sources of these springs were supposed to lie,” 
pee springs of the Kulu sub-division are described in 
The forests of the district abound with game of all descriptions. 
Of the larger animals, leopards, bears, hyanas, wolves and various 
kinds of deer sre common. ‘Tigers visit the district occasionally, 
but are not indigenous inhabitants of these hills. Individual tigers, 
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now and then straying up from the country at the foot of the hills 
beyond the Satlaj, establish themselves in some a neighbourhood 
and spread terror among the villages round. The leopards (or, as 
they would be with more propriety called, panthers) are very nume- 
tous, though too vigilant to be frequently met with by the sports- 
man. They are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and goats 
which pasture on the hill-sides ; and have even been known to prey, 
on the human species. It is supposed that now and then a leopard 
becomes blood-thirsty, and is emboldened to repeated attacks ox 
men. Such a one is believed by the natives to be the embodied 
spirit of some human monster, and is spoken of with terror as 4 
Virt, When attacked the panther is certainly dangerous, thour 
it will prefer, if possible, to slip away without an encounter, Jf 
the station of Dharmsala, the head-quarters of the district, the 
frequently carry away dogs from the public roads, suddenly pount- 
ing on them and bearing them off into the forest, and have evin 
been known to seize a dog from the verandah of a dwelling-houje 
The ue wage war against them as destructive of their flodss 
and herds, and a Government reward of Rs. 8 is given for every 
fall grown skin brought in.* They abound throughout the distuet 
from the lowest tracts up to an elevation of 9,000 or even 10,400 
feet on the higher ranges. A rare species of leopard, rather smaller 
than the common one, with a skin of white or grey marked qi 
large brown or dark Grey spots with along bushy tail, is to be found 
occasionally in the higher parts of the mountains near the snows, 
The skin of this species is much valued, Bears rarely, or never, 
attack a man anless they are wounded or have enbs with them, 
They commit ravages at night on the crops and fruit-trees, and 

* In 1866, 95 Ie were killed; in “1860, 110:in 1 55,128; in 18 OT 
During the five years ending 1885, only 162 rewards were diatuaed: ped a 
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some of them who acquire a taste for flesh carry off sheep and goats, 
and oreasionally hill cattle or ponies, There are two well-defined 


species—the large brown bear, with long fibrous hair, and the Geolory Fauna 


commoner black bear. The brown bear is found only in Bangahal, 
Kila and Lahaul, on the higher ranges near the limits of tree 
vegetation. The hy#na is found commonly in the low-lying tracts 
of the district. The wolf is not common and is not found far from 
the plains. A wolf of a different species, larger in site, and with a 
long thick coat of hair, is found in Lahaul and Spiti. There are 
several species of deer and wild goat to be found in the district. 
The ibex is found in L4hanl, Spiti, Kulu, and Bara Bangadbhal; 
the ndbu, or barri in Spiti; the karth, the sarau or gau, the ghural 
or g4urar, and the muskdeer (bina) in Kulu and on the slopes of 
the Dhaola Dharin Kangra. Inthe lower ranges in Kangra the 
kakkar (barking deer) is common, and the chithal or spotted deer is 
found in one or two forests in the talika of Siba. The wild pig is 
common in many forests in the low ranges. Of smaller quadrepeds, 
the badger, the porcupine, the ant-eater, and the otter are commonly 
found. The otter is valued for its fur, and is hunted in all the larger 
streams, Besides these may be mentioned one or two species of 
wild cat, the flying squirrel, the hare and the marmot, all of which 
abound in the hill forests, 

Rewards are offered for the destruction of tigers, bears, leopards, 
press, wolves and snakes. During the past five years the sum of 
Ks. 1,152 has been paid for the destruction of 162 leopards, 107 
bears, 26 wolves, 19 other animals, and 3,355 snakes, In 1855, 
150 bears and 95 leopards were killed; in 1860, 197 bears and 
110 leopards; in 1865, 163 bears and 123 leopards; in 1870, 
37 leopards, 

_ Game birds are peculiarly abundant, the ornithology of both 
hill and plain being richly represented. Several species of pheasant 
are found, among which are the mundl and argus, famous for their 
plumage which fetch a high price in Europe. The most common 
species, and indeed the commonest game bird of the hills, is the 
white-crested pheasant. The red jungle-fowl is to be found in all 
parts of the faker valleys. Of partridges many species are found, 
from the common chikor of the plains to the snow partridge of the 
Upper Himalayas. The commonest are the grey and black species. 
Of quail, four species have been observed in the district, and of 
snipe five species. Ducks and geese and other water-birda are seen 
upon the Biss at the seasons of migration at the beginning and end 
of summer, but not as permanent visitors. It will be readily under- 
stood that afew only of the more prominent species have been 
mentioned. ‘The various zones of climate represented in the district 
offer a wide field to the student of natural history in all its branches, 
which has not ever been thoroughly explored. 

Several modes of catching game are practised by native sports- 
men, nets and nooses being freely used as well as the less destructive 
gun and hawk. Wholesale driving is also resorted to in winter when 
suow is on the ground, game of all kinds, especially pheasants, being 
driven backwards and forwards, up and down, in the soft snow until 
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from sheer exhaustion they fall a prey to astick or stone, Nets ara 
also nsed for driving, Nooses are placed usually in gaps left in long 
low hedges erected for the purpose. A pheasant will always pass 
through snch a gap rather than surmount the hedge, By these and 
other devices, the number of the more valuable species of game birds 
is becoming sensibly diminished, ’ 

Fishing is not carried on to any preat extent. There are 36 
fisheries leased to contractors in the district, the greater number of 
which are on the Bids, a few only being in the lower parts of some 
of the larger hill torrents, Nets are generally employed: but in 
some instances, fish are eaugcht with hook and line, and in some in. 
stances, by spearing. It is estimated that abont 1,500 persons are 
engaged in, and supported by river industries, Of these, 400 are 
boatmen, and men who work the dardis or inflated skins. Abont 
#590 are engaged in the fisheries ; and about 350 are employed in 
searching for gold in the sand y beds of streams, 

Mr. Lyall roughly estimates the area ocenpied by forest to be 
300,000 acres, or a little short of one-fourth the uncultivated area of 
the district. The forests are situated for the most part on the 


while, owing to the great range of elevation, all zones ara represent- 
ed, from the tropical bamboo which clothes the lower hills, to the 
Alpine vegetation, oak, pine and rhododendron, of the higher ranges, 
They are described in Chapter IV. A list of useful trees and shrubs 
of Kiilu and Kangra, given by Dr. Cleghorn in a report upon the 
Punjab forests (S64), is given at pages 29—32 below. The ine 
teresting notices contained in Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report, of the 
more valuable sorts of timber trees and useful shrubs, may be 
abridged as follows -— 

The wild bamboo, déne, (Bambusa arundinacea) is found in 
almost all the ranges that skirt the plains. There are extensive 
forests in the hills of Chavki Kotlehr, conveniently sitnated in the 
neighbourhood of the river Satlaj: merchants from Liidhiina oeea- 
sionally come up and ent them ; the Government levies 9 fee of one 
Tnpee for every thousand. The bamboo appears again in a profu- 
sion in ¢altikas Siba and Datarpur (in Hushiarpur) where consider. 
able districts covered with bamboo have been marked off as 
Government preserves, In taléka Lodwan, near Pathankot (in 
Gurdaspur) the same plant is seattered over the forest, mixed with 
other trees ; and a dense thicket of bamboos, almost impenetrable, 
clothes the southern flank of the Asapuri hill, in toldka Rajgiri, 
In the snowy range two or three diminutive species occur. One, 
called ringal or nigala knirgal), is used by the people for wicker- 
Work and for lining the inside roof of their houses ; another kind 
called girch 38 in reqnest for the sticks of Aukkas ides 


Two of these the mager and the mohr, grow in the valleys and 
attain a size and height not surpassed in Bengal ; the other three 
specimens, called ndt, botlu and phaglu, are usually found in 
the upland villages, ‘Tp the cylinder of the ndl a substance 
sometimes coagulated, sometimes liquid, is discovered, known 
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in Hindustin by the name of banslochan, and highly valued 
for its cooling and strengthening properties. 


Of pines by far the commonest and most useful is the Pinus © 


longifolia or chil which grows luxuriantly on the northern decli- 
vities of the inner hills. This ‘i appears tobe very hardy, and 
adapted toa great variety of climate. Detached trees are seen in 
the Jaw4la Mukhi valley, at an elevation of only 1,600 feet above 
the sea, and toe same species is found on the snowy rangeas high 
as 7,000 feet. In hot and exposed situations the growth is stunted, 
and the wood worth little or nothing. 1n sheltered localities the 
forest consists almost entirely of erect, well shaped trees, some of 
which will yield beams thirty feet long and planks upwards of two 
feet in width. The luxuriance and compactness of the timber 
increase with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and the climate 
of this region appears the best suited for its development; above and 
below this point the tree gradually deteriorates, Tu: accessible posi- 
tions this pine has become scarce. Around Niuirpur and Kotla there 
are few trees left which are worth the cutting. In more secluded 
parts, where water carriage is not available, there still remain 
extensive forests. The most remarkable spots are the northern 
portions of the Dehra tafsil, the northern slope of the hills above 
cowie Mukhi, the eastern parts of ¢ahsil Hamirpur, the upper 
portion of the Palam valley, and underneath the fort of Pathiar 
in taisif Kangra. The trees are sold occasionally to Punjab mer- 
chants, at rates according to the position, The highest rate is one 
rupee for every tree. The wood of the chit is not held in much 
repute. If kept out of the influence of the atmosphere, it will last 
for many years ; but lying in the forest, exposed to the weather, 
the timber becomes perfectly decomposed in the course of two years. 
There are two other species of pine found in the snowy range above 
Dharmsala, The first and the more common is the rai (Abies 
Smithiana).* This tree is first found at an elevation of 8,000 feet 
and ranges to 10,500 or 11,000 feet above the sea. It isa beaunti- 
ful cypress-looking pine, exceedingly straight, and attaining a 
length of 90 to 100 feet. The wood, however, is even inferior. to 
that of the cAil, and the people make little or no use of it except 
for cutting shingles to be used in roofing. The other pine is called 
the fos (Picea Webbiana.) This tree has a more limited range 
than the rai, being seldom found lower down than 9,000. feet. 
There is a great similarity of appearance in the two trees, bnt seen 
together, as they often are in the forest, they are at once distinguish. 
able. The branches of the rai are more drooping, and the leaves 
are fewer and of alighter green. The tes is much more rare and 
only found in particular localities, The wood, like that of the rai, 
* isnot much valued, and, growing at a greater elevation, is 
noteven applied to roofing purposes. The kelw (Cedrus deodara) 
is not found in Kangra proper. 
The Dhéola Dhar produces many varieties of oak. The com 
monest{kind is the da/n (Quereus Incana) which appears to have a 


wis Cleghorn. Mr, Barnes calls it Pinus Webdiana, This is the botanical name 
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ChapterI,B. considerable range. Ttis fonnd in the lower hills as low as 3 000 
— feet, and ascends as high as 8,000 feet, The wood is tough and hard, 
. —— but liable to warp and to decompose on exposure to wet. The English 

Oaks residents at Dharmsala have used this timber for beams and rafters 

, in building their houses. The people of the valley esteem it for 

their sugar and oil mills, but seldom use it in the construction of 

their dwellings. During the winter season the evergreen branches 

of this tree, and indeed every species of oak, furnish fodder for cattle 

and sheep. Higher up the range occurs the kharsi (Quercus 
semicarpifolia), the leaves of which are prickly like the holly, and 

prized above those of other kinds as food for cattle. This oak seldom 

grows lower than 8,000 feet, and ascends even beyond the range of 


nes. 
Other trees of the ci Besides these trees, the snowy range produces several varieties 
Dhéola Dhér, Of rhododendron, the horse chestnut, the holly, the sycamore, the yew, 
The mawhwa (Baseia the elder, the wild medlar, a species of poplar, and the birch. The 
longifolia.)  mauhwa is widely diffused over the lower hills, and in parts of the 
Nurpur tahs(l, exists in great abundance, A spirituous liquor is 
drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted for 
the manufacture of candles, is expressed from the seed, The flowers 
are collected as they fall from the tree in My and are sold by the 
people to the alél or distiller, at the rate of fifty seers for the 
rupee. After soaking for three days in water fermentation sets in, 
and the process of distillation begins. The people burn the oil in 
lamps, and traders sometimes use it to adulterate qhi (clarified but- 
ter) intended for exportation. , 
Rheher (To winalia A few scattered specimens of this tree (which is common on the 
ee Jaswan hills in Hushiarpur) are found in the taheils of Debra and 
Hamirpur. They are very valuable, the produce of a single tree 
sometimes selling for Rs. 2,000. The Aar flowers in May and the 
fruit ripens in October or September. It consists of a nut enclosed 
in thin exterior rind, the latter being the valuable part. It is used 
as an aperient medicine, and has also tonic properties calculated to 
promote digestion. It also forms a dingy yellow dye. The fruit 
is exported by traders from the plains, who generally contract for 
the trees pererally Pees Pe tothe estimated produce of each. The 
larger the fruit the more active its medicinal qualities, A single nut 
will sometimes sell for a rupee. The ordinary price, however, is ten 
or eleven seers for the rupee. | 
pga of the Isolated trees of tin (Cedrela toona) and the tdli or shisham 
flower ranges. = (Dalbergia sisoo) are found throughout the district. Formerly they 
were reserved as the special property of Government, and no one was 
allowed to cut them without permission, The ¢sin grows luxuriantly, 
but the climate does not appear congenial to the shisham, which 
seldom attains any size. There is ove and only one forest of sal 
(Shorea robusta) at Andreta in the Pilam valley, mixed up with 
oak and common fir.” There are seven or eight species of Acacia, 
some of which, however, are merely shrubs. The QOhe, one of the 
family, isa very elegant treeand grows rapidly, but the wwvod is 


* The sil hore attains its western limit, It is not s rond the Bavi,— 
(Cleghorn) a not seen beyond the Ravi, 
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lizht and not valuable, The two most esteemed species are the 


confined to the outer hills bordering on the plains. The following are 


siris (Acacia sirissa) and the khair (Acacia catechu), which is gio F 





also valuabla as timber trees: The jamtin (Eugenia jambolana) : Timber trees’ Of tht | 


the arjan (Terminalia glaéra); the fatar or kakren (Ithus acu- 
minata), a very handsome yellow-grained wood ; the karaméh(Nawelea 
cadamba) ; the kaimal; the badrol, and the chamba, a species of 
Hichelia, Thia last tree is not found wild; it is cultivated like the 
mango, and growsonly in the upper valleys. The grain of the wood 
is very compact and close, and for door posts, lintels and rafters is 
much prized; but for beams the weightistoo heavy, and from its 
liability to warp it is not fitted for planks. 

The following are the principal medicinal trees produced in the 
hills: The Kenidr (Cassia Fistula); the keor (Holarhena antt- 
dysenterica) ; the bahira ( Terminalia belerica) ; the japhlota or dauli 
Croton tiglium.) ) | 

Among the wild fruits are the cherry, raspberry, blackberry, 
barberry, strawberry, medlar, two kinds of edible fig and the ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba). Almost every dwelling in the hills is encircled 
with fruit trees of various kinds in a half wild and half cultivated 
state, The most common cultivated fruit trees are the mulberry 
(four varieties), mango, plantain, peach, pomegranate, lime (sweet 
and acid), citron, orange, and in the upper villages walnut and 
apricot. The last named tree, though exceedingly common in Kulu 
and the eastern Himalaya, is scarce in Kangra Proper. In gardens 
belonging to the more wealthy classes may be added the grape, the 
quinee, the apple, a small yellow plum (alticha) and the guava. 

The Bohr or Dork (Ficus Indica), the pfpal (Ficus religiosa) 
and the sembhai, or cotton tree (Bombaz heptaphyllum) are common- 
ly found up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. One of the most com- 
mon trees on the ridges of the fields is the dhdman (Aschynomene 
arborea) the branches of which are cut in the winter time as pro- 
vender for the cattle. 

The flowering shrubs are innumerable. The most noticeable 
are the red and the white dog rose, a beautiful double white rose, 
the yellow and white jessamine, with some shrubs, mimosas and 
acacias, The wild medlar in blossom presents an appearance like the 
English hawthorn, and the barberry bas a minute yellow flower 
which blends well with the surrounding colours. These shrubs are 
found in every hedge, and in the spring season the air is sensibly 
laden with their perfume. The andromeda, with its white heath-like 
bells, and the gaudy rhododendron are limited to the upper hills. 


Useful Trees and Shrubs of Kiilu and Kdngra, 
(Dr. Cleghurn, 1864. ) 
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Chapter I, B. Useful Trees and Shrubs of Kiilu and Kangra. —{Continued.) . 
G (Dr. eens. 1864.) 
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Fruits and Esculent Roots of Kiilu and Kéngra. Chapter, B. 
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Trees of the Lower Hills — eat ) 
Hill name. | Botanical name, | English name, Hewinus, 
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CHAPTER II. 


: HISTORY. 

The antiquities of the Kangra district are discussed by General 
Cunningham in his Ancient Geographay of India, pp. 143-4, and in 
his Archeological Survey Reports, V, 145 to 152, 155 to 184; XIV, 
135 to 139. The following pages refer to Kangra Proper. ‘The his- 
tory of Kulu, Lahaul, and Spiti will be found in Parts II and ITT. 

* Until the early years of the present century the greater part 
of Kangra Proper was parcelled ont among Rajpit princes belonging 
to a family known by the generic name Katoch, which traced back 
an unbroken chain of descent to the period of the Great War, fifteen 
centuries before the Christian era, The original capital of the 
Katoch dynasty was at Jalandhar in the plains; and the little that 
is known of its origin and early history has been stated in the Gazet- 
teer of the Jalandhar district. The later history of the family 
belongs peculiarly to this district, though it isnot known at what time 
the restriction of the kingdom of Jalandhar to the hills took place. “It 
is a popular saying that between the Satlaj and the Chenab, there are 
twenty-two st aigcenien eleven on either sida of the Ravi. Mr. 
Barnes gives the eleven cis-Ravi principalities as follows*:— 

Chamba Goler Mandi 
Niuirpur Jnswin Eidlu 
Biba Suket 


This cluster of states is termed the Jalandhar circle, in distine- 
tion from the eleven states beyond the Ravi, which are designated 
Dogra. Of these states, those of Nurpur, Siba, Goler, Bangahal and 
Kangra fall geographically within the present boundaries of Kangra 
Proper. The states of Kangra, Jaswin, Haripur, Siba and Datarpur 
were sub-divisions of the Katoch kingdom, and were ruled by scions 
of the Katoch family ; thus, though the territories of Dataérpur and 
Jaswan belong geographically to the district of Hushiarpur, their 
history is too intimately connected with that of the Kangra families to 
be conveniently separated. Amongst one assemblage of kings 
Kangra, the first, the oldest, and the most extensive is the acknow- 
ledged head, as Jammu is considered paramount among the dominions 
across the river. According to the local legend, the Katoch family, 
as the house of Kangra is designated, is not of human origin. The 
first RAja sprang to life in full proportions, like Minerva from tha 
brain of Jove, created from the perspiration off the brow of the 
goddess enshrined at Kangra. His name was “ Bhim Chand,” the 
ogenitor of a line of 500 kings, whose names are recorded in ela- 








borate lists. The ancient name of his kingdom was “ Trigart,” being 
an evident attempt to emery the dynasty with the princes of 
“Trigarta, mentioned in the Mahabharat. 

-® General Cunningham (Anc, Geog., p. 135), citing the fltates aitachel to 
the Eastern or Jalandhar division of the Alpine Panjdby” ouits Bacetal net heute 
the names of Kotila and Kotlebr ; in other respects the two lists correspond, 
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Boastful and illusory as the local accounts are, there is no 
reason to question the extreme antiquity of the Katoch monarchy, 
The “ Mountain Kings” on the north of the Panjab are referred to 
by the Greek historians of Alexander's expedition more than 300. 
years before the Christian era; and Ferishta, in his Introductory 
chapter, narrating the expleits of a former king of Kanauj who overran 
the hills from Kuméon to Kashmir, subdiing 500 petty chiefs, 
distinctly alludes to the Raja of Nagarkot or Kot Kangra, ‘The time 
when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of authenticated 
history, and about the 20th Sambat of Vikramajit, or nearly 1,900 
years ago. The ancient origin of the family is still further corrobg- 
rated by the number of its branches and the extent of country over 
which it has spread. Throughout the lower hills, from the Satlaj to 
the Ravi, there is scarcely aclan of any mark that does not trace ita 
asi to the Katoch stock, Four independent principalities— 

aswan, Haripur, Siba and Datérpur,—have been founded by mem- 
bers from the parent house. The fraternity of Sidi jpits, with 





their seven rdos, or chiefs, who occupy the Jaswan valley between 
Unaand Ripar, claim to be deseended From the same source. The 
powerful colony of Indauria Rajptits at the other extremity of the 
district boast that their ancestor was an emigrant Katoch. But who 
was the original founder; whence he came; how many centurieg 
ago; by what means his dominion was acquired and consolidated ?— 
are questions which can never be solved, since their solution is lost 
in the obscurity of time. The infancy of the State and its gradual 
development are matters beyond even the reach of conjecture, and 
the earliest traditions extant refer to the Katoch monarchy as a power 
which had already attained the vigour of matnrity, 

It appears that in the seventh century, and probably thencefor- 
ward down to the first Muhammadan invasion, the Katoch kingdom 
comprised not only all the low hills between the RAvi and the Satlaj, 
but also the plain country of the Jalandhar Doab, and some hill and 
plain conntry beyond the Satlaj to the west and south of Simla. 
The hilly portion of this great kingdom was, without doubt, portion- 
edout among subgrdinate chiefs or princes, of whom some of tha 
strongest beeame independent when the Katoch kings lost their 
prestige, and were driven into the hills by the Muhaminadans, 

bably the eleven principalities of the Jalandhar circle first tool 
definite form about this fime. At any rate it appears from Hwen 
Theang’s secount that they had no independent existence in 
the seventh century. At that time from the Ravi to Simla, the 
low hills were a part of the kingdom of Jélandhara. In the high 
Himalayas to the north Chamba seems to have been in existence, but 
to some extent dependent on Kashmir. Perhaps Chamba then com- 
lenge besides its present territory, the whole sonthern slope of the 

aol Dhar as far east as Bangabal. There are many traditions 


which show that its dominion at one time extended thus far. In the 


kingdom called Kiulito. This obey comprised, in additiolk: to 
the country now called Kiln, | angahal, seers ‘ Bassahar, and the 


mountainous parts at least of Mundi and - In fact it is 


ee a 
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probable that it consisted of the conntry of high motntains inhabitel Chapter II. 

then, us now, by the Kanets or Kolis; and that the kings wereof ——— 

the Suket family, or, if not, then of some family which has dis- "tory 

appeared. . | Ratoch dynasties, 
lt is impossible to give, with any degree of accuracy, the date 

at which the first division of the Katoch kingdom took place, All 

that can be said with certainty is, that the breaking up of the once 

powerful kingdom of Jalandhar mnst. have been later than the 

seventh century of our era, at which epoch we know, from the a 

account given by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, that it was yet 

undivided.* i The first branch thrown off would appear to have been 

Jaswan. “Many centuries ago,” writes Mr. Barnes, “so long ago 

that all consanguinity has ceased, and intermarriages take place , 

éven among a people to whom marriage with blood relations is a 

heinous crimé, a member of the Katoch family severed himself from 

Kangra and set up an independent State in Jasw4n.” After Jaswan, 

the next separation was that of Goler or Haripur. This event Mr. 

Barnes would appear to place in the thirteenth century of our era.t 

The seceding prince was Hari Chand, ancestor in the twénty-sixth 

degree of the last Raja of Goler. The story of the separation is 

characteristic of the family legends, and is thus related by Mr. 

Barnes :-— 

“Hari Chand, the Raja of Kangra, was hunting in the neighbourhood | 
of Harsar, a village of Goler, still famous for ita extensive woods stocked \cadoe™ | 
with various kinds of game. By some mishap, he fell into a well, unobs’r¥?— ‘~~ 
ed by his companions. After a long, but froitless search, the party returned 
to Kangra, fully impressed with the belief that the king had fallen a victim 
to some beast of prey. His loss was mourned ss one who was dead. The 
funeral rites were completed, and his brother Karam Chand ascended the 
throne amidst the congratulations of the country; Meanwhile Hari Chand 
was still alive ; and after the lapse of several days—the legend says twenty- 
two (an evident exaggeration)—his presence in the well was discovered by 
some shepherds who managed to extricate him, His position was embarrass- 
2 His name had been effaced from the rolla of the living, and another 
riled in his stead, A return to Kangra would cause obvious confusion; so 
he wisely resolved not to itenp Se recovery of his birthright ; but select- 
ing a spot on the banks of the Ganga, opposite the district capital 
of Goler, he built the town and fortress of Haripur, called after himself, and 
thenceforward the head-quarters ‘of a separate principality. Thus the elder 
brother reigned at Haripur over much stnaller territory, and the younger 
brother sat, by sn accident, on the hereditary throne of the Katochs. ‘ But 
to this day Goler (as the Haripur country is usually called) takes precedence 
of Kangra. Goler is the senior branch, the head of the house, and on any 
aecasion when etiquette ts observed, the first place is tnanimously conceded 
to ‘Goler.” 

The territories ruled over by Hari Chand correspond with the 
existing pargana of Haripur, if Datarpur be added, and Tapa 
Gangot excluded. The States of Siba ond Datdrpur are said to 
have been formed by secession from that of Goler. Sfba became 
independent under Sibarn or Bibar Chand, a younger brother of 





* Ser Gazetteer of Jalandtoar. 
¢ “ About 600 years ago,” 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Chapter. the fourth in descent from Hari Chand. His dominions correspond 
apr he precisely with the present Siba tali#a, An account of the establish- 
ee: ment of Katoch power in Datarpur has been given in- the Gazetteer 
Batech dynasties. of Husliirpur. It took place, according to Mr. Roe, the Seitlement 
. Officer of thadistrict, in the fifteenth century." Mr. Barnes speaks 
doubtfnlly whether Datdrpur was an off-shoot from iba, or was 
simultaneously established with it. Mr. Roe’s date would place the 
event much later than the secession of Siba, which took place in 
the fourth generation, certainly not more than 80 years after Hari 

Chand. The date, however is unimportant. 

Reference mnst now be made to the states of Nairpur, Kotlehr, 
and Bangaéhal. The original founder of the Nurpur principality 
was a Tunwar Rajpit, named Jet Pal, Pathan or Pathdnia, also 
called Riana Bhet, an emigrant from Delhi, who is said to have es- 
tablished himself at Pathankot in the Gurddspur district about 
700 years ago.f Subsequently the a | removed to the hills, 
and und:r Raja Basu, Ndrpur, hitherto called Dabmari or Dalmala,t 
became its capital. The new name of Nurpur was given in honour 
of Nur daban, the celebrated queen of the Emperor Jahangir. 
Between Rana Bhet and the last representative of the. family thirty 
generations elapsed. The boundaries of the principality, after its 
confinement to the hills, coincided almost exactly with the present 
Nirpur taisif, with the addition of the tal##asa of Fhahpur and 
Kandi Bachertn now attached to the district of Gurdaspur, and of 
a small tract beyond the Ravi which passed to Jammu by exchange, 
Kotlehr, commonly known as Chanki Kotlehr, was a small principa- 
lity established forty generations back, in a valley of the first range 
of hills separating Kangra from scorned 1S by a Brahman, an 
emigrant from Sambhal near Moradabad. Since its acquisition of 
temporal power, the family has been considered Rajput. It was 
the smallest of all the cis-Batlaj hill kingdoms. With regard to 
Bangahal, Mr. Barnes merely notes that it is “extinct.” Mr. L all 
supposes it to have been originally included in the state of Kulu. 


=e tis probable that the advent of Muhammadan rule found Kangra 
period. sn aaa of allegiance to any paramount power; nor was it 
until more than five centuries had elapsed since the first Muham- 


madan invasion of India, that the Imperial power of Delhi was 
finally established in the hills. Twice, however, if not more often in 
the interval, the conntry was invaded. As early as A. D. 1009 the 
attention of Sultan Mahmdd of Ghazni was attracted by the riches 
and reputation of the Nagarkot (Kangra) temple. Having defeated 
the combined forces of the Hindu kings aear Peshawar, he suddenly 
appeared at Kangra, seized the fort, and plundered the temple of 
incalenlable wealth in gold and silver and jewels. On returning to 
Ghazni be probably left a garrison in occupation of the fort; but 





* “Four hundred years ago," . 

¢ Mr. Barnes derives the family name Pathdnia from the town Pathinkot. 
More probably the name of the town ia derived from that of the family. The town 
haa nothing In common with the Mubammadan Pathdéns or Aighdins, See Cunningham's 


Op Gstnlagham, ne, Geog., p. 143, 
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thirty-five years Inter, in a.p, 1044, it is stated that the Hindé prin- 
ces, under the guidance of the Raja of Delhi, after a stege of four 
mouths regained possession of the fort, and re-instated a fac-simile of 
the idol which Mahmud had carried away. From this time, Kangra 
does not again find mention in general history until A.D. 1360, in 
which year the Emperor Firoz Tu ghlak marched against it. The 
Raja wisely submitted, and was restored to his dominions; but the 
temple was again given over to plunder and desecration, while the fa- 
mous idol was despatched to Mecca, and thrown on the high road to be 
trodden under foot of the faithful. On this occasion the Emperor, 
though he restored the territory, probably retained and occupied the 
fort; for 238 years later in (A.D. 1388) Prince Mahmid Taghlak, 
when a fugitive from Delhi, found a ready asylum at Kangra, where 
he remained in safety till called to the throne in A.D. 1390. 

The hills, however, do not appear to have been thoroughly 
subjected to the Imperial rule until the time of the Great Akbar in 
A.D. 1556, Ferishta narrates that in that year the young Emperor 


lumself headed an expedition against Kangra, subduing the country - 


ind receiving the Katoch Chief, Dharm Chand, with favour and 
aie In his reign the fort of Kangra was permanently 
occupied by Imperial troops, the fruitful valley was reserved as an 
Imperial demesne, and similar 2onfiscations, proportioned to their 
means were made in the territories of the other hill chiefs, These 
arrangements are said to have been completed by Todar Mal, 
Akbar’s celebrated Chancellor, and there is a current saying in the 
hills that, when asked by Akbar as to the result of his négo- 
— the minister replied that “ he had cut vee er arom left 
_ nes,” express sing, by a happy metaphor, that be had taken 
the rich lands and rel j aly : 

ness of the Imperial capital and the natural strength of the country 
must have encouraged the Rajptits to rebel ; for in A.D. 1615 
and 1628, we find the Emperor Jaldngir engaged iu chastising 
the hill princes, and in reducing the hills to proper subjection. 
Twenty-two chieftains on this occasion promised obedience and tri- 
bute, and agreed to send hostages to Agra. <A gate of the town of 
Kangra is still called, in memory of this visit, the Jahangiri 
Darwiza. §So fascinated was the emperor with the beauty of the 
valley, that he intended at one time to build in it a summer 
residence. A commencerent waa indeed made, and the site of the 
proposed palace is still pointed out in the lands of the village of 
Gargari. Probably the superior attractions of Kashmir which the 
maar immediately afterwards visited, led to the abandonment of 
is design. 

During the succeeding reign of Shahjahan, whenthe Mughal 
power attained the highest pitch of prosperity, the vigour and method 
manifest in every branch of the Government were felt and acknow- 
ledged even in this extremity of the empire. The hill Rajas by 
this time quietly settled down into the position of tributaries, and 
the edicts of the Emperor were received and executedwith ready obedi- 
ence. There are patents (sanada) still extant, issued between the 
reigus of Akbar and Aurangzeb, appointing individuals to various 
udicial and revenue offives, such ay that of kazi, kaningo or 


Muhammadan 


quished only the bare hills. Still the remote- . 
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chaudhri, In some instances the present representatives of the 
family continue to enjoy the privileges and powers conferred by 
the emperors upon their ancestors ; and even where the duties have, 
become obsolete, the honorary appellation is retained, 

During the period of Muohammadan ascendancy the hill prinees 
appear on the whole to have been liberally treated They stil enjoy- 
eda considerable share of power and ruled unmolested over tha 
extensive tracts which yet remained to them. They built forts, made 
war upon each other, and wielded the functions of petty sovereigns, 
On the demise of a chief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, 
and received a confirmation of his title, with an honorary dresa 
from Agra or Delhi. The simple loyalty of the hill Rajas appears 
to have won the favour and confidence of their conquerors, for we 
frequently find them depnted on hazardous expeditions, and appointed 
to places of high trust in the servica of the emrire. Thus in the 
time of Shihjabdn (A.D. 1646) Jagat Chand, Raja of Nirpur, 
at the head of 14,000 Rajputs raised in his own country, conducted 
4 most difficult but successful enterprise against the Azbeks of 
Balkh and Badakshan. Elphinstone particularly records the noble 
example of the Raja, who shared the labours and privations of the 
meanest soldier, and bore up as firmly against the tempests of that 
frozeu region as against the fierce and repeated attacks of the — 
His health, however, was fatally impaired, and he scarcely 
lived to reach his native hills. Again in the early part of the 
reign of Aurangzeb (A. D, 1661) the Raja Mandata, grandson of 
Jagat Chand, waa deputed to the charge of Bamidn and Ghorband 
on the western frontier of the Mughal empire, and eight days’ jour- 
ney beyond the city of Kabul, Twenty years after he was a second 
time appointed to this honourable post, and created a mansabddp 
of 2,000 horse. In later days (A.D. 1758), Raja Ghamand 
Chand of Kangra was appoluted by Ahmad Shah Durani to be 
Governor of the Jalandhar Dodb and the hill country between the 
Satlaj and Ravi. 

The Kangra hills had nomipally come into the hands of Ahmad 
Shih six years before this event, being inelnded in the cession to 
him of the Punjab by his namesake, the Delhi emperor. Kangra 
itself, however, remained still in the possession of Nawab Saif Ali 
Khan,* the commandant nominated by the Mughal court, who, not- 
withstanding the cession, continued to correspond with Delhi ; while 
the hill chiefs, emboldened by the general anarchy that prevailed, 
practically resumed their ancient independence, leavin nothing to 
Ahmad Shah, and to the Nawab only the lands immediately under 
the walls of the fort+. In this fort, however, Saif Ali held his own 
for thirty years; and an idea of the strength and reputation 
of the stronghold may be gathered from the fact that an isolated 
Muhammadan, with no resources beyond the range of his guns, 
could maintain his position so long and so gallantly. 





: iti: Mr. et, gives the name Séif Ulla Khin, —— 
inst the recovery of Chis ain tee emperor, to the aS 
against the recovery of Chiri and Behiu, the Chamba Réja, tig 
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-  §4if Ali Khan died in 1774 *, and Sans4r Chand, who was at 
this time Raja of . Kangra, immediately laid siege to the fort, byt 
was unable to reduce it. He then invited Sirdar Jai Singh Kanhe 
the Sikh chieftain who then ruled the Bari Dodb between Batala 

the hills, and who had already reduced the hill states west of Kangra 

to the pesition of tributariest to assist him, and the latter sent a 
considerable force under Gurbakhsh Singh to take part in the attack. 
With characteristic Sikh adroitness Gurbakhsh Singh procured the 
surrender of the fortress to himself for his master, not to Samsar 

Jiand, Jai Singh held Kangra until 1784-5, when having been 
defeated near Batala by Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, aided among 
others by Sansar Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving Kangra 
in the hands of its legitimate prince, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation by Akbar. 

___Sausar Chand, a man of considernble ambition and no small 
ability, was now ina position for which he had long been striving. 
The acquisition of this celebrated stronghold completed the integrity 
of his ancient dominions; and the prestige which attached to the 
possession of the fort from its reputed Baits and its long association 
with dmperisl power, favoured his schemes of naRTANG RATHER, He 
arrogated to himself the paramount authority in these hills, and re- 
vived the local tradition which placed Kangra at the head of the eleven 
Jalandhar principalities, Heseized for himself the lands which Todar 
Mal had set apart as imperial demesne, and by assiduously pressing his 
claim to superiority succeeded in levying tribute from all the sur- 
rounding chiefs, Every year, on fixed occasions, these princes were 
obliged to attend his Court, and to accompany him with their cou- 
tingents whenever he undertook a military expedition. For twenty 
years he reigned supreme throughout these hills, and raised his name to 
a height of renown never attained by any ancestor of his race, Had 
he remained content with these successes, he might still have bequeath- 
ed a, princely inheritance to his descendants; but his aggressive 
nature was a to bring him in collision with peyers mightier than 
himself, and to sow the seeds of that decay which iu the present time 
has overtaken his family, In A.D. 1803 he made a descent npon 
the Bari Doab, but was quickly repelled by the forces of Ranjit Singh 
who had already become the terror of the Panjab. In the following 
year be again attempted to establish himself at Hashiarpur, but was 
again obliged to retire on the approach of Ranjit Singh with other 
Sikh confederates. He now abandoned his design upon the plains, 
bugin 1805 fell upon the hill state of Kahlir, half of whose possessions 
lie on this bank of the Satlaj. Having seized the talwta of Bati con- 
tiguous to his own district of Mahal Mori, he built a fort to protect bis 
conquest. Kahlur not being in a position to resent this insult, solicit- 
ed the aid of the Garkhas, who had already overrun the hills between 


+ 1 wt 





* Griffin, Panjib Chiefs, p. 317, Griffin's account, which is followed in the text, 
differs in several respects from that of Mr. Barnes. According to the latter authority 
Jai Singh \aid siege to Kangra in 1781-2, Saif Ulla (Ali) Bhan being still alive, but 
dangerously ill. "He dia during the siege, and the garrison surrendered, Jai Singh 
then held the fort till 1786. | 

{ Mr. Barnes cites a document under bis seal, dated 1776 A.D,, fixing the 
Chamba tribute at Bs, 4,001, 
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the Gogra and the Satlaj, a distance of more than 300 miles from 
their own border. 

The Gurkhas gladly responded to the call, and crossed the Satlaj. 
The first action was fought at Mahal Mori in May 1806. The Kato~ 
ches were signally defeated and fled in confusion to Tira, where there 
were fortified palaces belonging to the Raja. But the Gurkhas pressed 
on for Kot Kangra, keeping up their communication with mea 
on the Satlj. The memory of the disastrous days which then 
followed stand out as a landmark in the annals of the hills. Time 
is computed with reference to that period, and every misfortune 
is justly or unjustly ascribed to that prolifie source of misery 
and distress. The Gurkhas prepared to establish their success. 
Certam portions of the country were subdued and held by them: 
other portions, including the fort of Kangra and the prineipal 
strongholds, remained in the hands of the Katoches. Each part: 
plundered the districts held by the other to weaken his adversary’s 
resources. The people, harassed and bewildered, fled to the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms; some to Chamba, some to the plains of the 
Jalandhar Doab. Other hill chieftains, incited by Sansar Chand's 
former oppressions, made inroads with impunity, and aggravated the 
general disorder. For three years this state of anarcliy continued in 
the fertile valleys of Kangra: not a blade of cultivation was to be 
seen: grass grew upin the towns, and tigresses whelped in the 
streets of Nadaun. At last, rendered desperate by his circum- 
stances, the Katoch chief invoked the suecour of Ranjit Singh. The 
Sikhs entered Kangra and gave battle to the Gurkhas in August 
1509. The Gurkha army, exposed to the malaria of the valleys eal 
suffered severely from sickness. Fever had decimated their ranks 
and prostrated the strength and courage of the survivors. Yet the 
field was long and furiously contested. At last fortune declared in 
favour of the Sikhs, and the Gurkhas were obliged to abandon their 
conquests on this side of the Satlaj. With this battle the indepen- 
dence of Sansar Chand ceased for ever. R jit Singh was not the 
man to confer so large a favour for nothing. The hill Raja and his 
Sikh Ally started for Jawala Mukhi, and there in the holy temple 
Ranjit Singh executed an agreement, stamped with bis own hand 
dyed in saffron. He reserved to himself the fort of Kangra, and 
the sixty-six villages from the valley allotted by ancient usage for 
the maintenance of the garrison; but in other respects guaranteed 
to Sansar Chand all his hereditary domivions, and all his conquests 
free from any condition of service. In that very year, however, 
Ranjit Singh departed from his engagement, and year by year 
encroached more and more on the Katoch chiefs independence. 

By the surrender of the fort, Sansaér Chand not only sealed the 
destinies of his own house, but precipitated the downfall of the other 
hill princes. So long as he remained paramount, there were ties 
of blood and birth which made him content with tributes and 
contingents. But now an ambitious stranger had been introduced, 
who had no sympathy with the high caste Rajput, and was intent only 


on prosecuting hisown plans of aggression and conquest, Rapjit 
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Singh began to disclose his designs npon the hills in 1813-14,* the 
first victim to his rapacity being Raja Bhip Singh of Haripur. 
The plan was skilfnlly and deliberately laid. The Raja was directed 
to raise a large force to assist in some operations on the Indus; and 
when the ge 4 strength of the population was drained off and 
the country lay defenceless, he was summoned to Lahore, On the 
day that he expected leave to return, he was shamelessly arrested, 
and told that he would not be allowed to go until he surrendered his 
kingdom, in exchange for ajdgir grant. Without waiting for a 
reply, Desa Singh was sent off with an army of ten thousand Sikhs, 
and the territory was quietly annexed, The Raja was restored to 
liberty, but spurned the offer of a jagfr. He had, however, during 
his own incumbeney assigned for the support of his female house- 
hold a revenue of Rs. 20,000, and this Ranjit Singh left untouched. 
These lands form the jdgir of Rija Jai Singh, the present 
representative of the family. At the commencement of the cold 
season of 2315, Ranjit Singh appointed a grand rendezvous of all his 
forces, personal and tributary, to meet at Sidlkot, the hill chiefs 
among the rest being expected to attend at the head of their respec- 
tive contingents, The Rajas of Nurpur and Jaswan failed to obey 
the imperious summons, and asa penalty for their disobedience 
Ranjit Singh imposed fines designedly fixed beyond their ability to 
pay. Raja Umed Singh of Jaswan meekly succumbed to his fate, 
and resigned his dominions to the usurper, receiving a jdgir of 
Rs, 12,000 per annum, But Rija Bir Singh, of Nurpur, was made of 
sterner stuif, After vainly endeavouring to raise the iniquitous 
demand, even by es mate ot Led sacrificial vessels, he was eoiat se 
Nurpur secompanied by a Sikh army and obliged to give up t 
ort. Daring the slcht hovater, he contrived to effect his mahi 
into the neighbouring state of Chamba, where rallying his subjects 
he made a desperate attempt to recover his birth-right. But the 
tactics and resources of the simple hill chief were no match for 
the disciplined skill and veteran battalions of Ranjit Singh, He was 
beaten and forced to fly in disguise through unfrequented mountain 
paths, to British territiory on the east of the Satlaj. 

In December 1816 Raja Bir Singh was at Ludhiana plotting with 
Shah Shuja, the ex-King of Kabul, against the Government of Ranjit 
Singh who considered their machinations of sufficient importance 
to be matter of correspondence with the British Agent. Bir Singh 
was advised to leave Ludhiana, and was told that while we allowed 
him an asylum within our territories he could not make use of his 
security to endanger the peace of other countries. After this inti- 
mation, the exiled Raja retired to Arki, the capital of the petty bill 
State of Bhagal. Here he lived ten years in constant correspon- 
dence with his wacira, and never abandoning the hope of ultimate 
success. In A. D. 1826, encouraged probably by the dangerous 
illness of Ranjit Singh, the Raja determined on another struggle for 
his principality, Starting in the garb of a fagir, he reached Fatah- 





* In 1811 he had sent an army into the hills to collect tribute, and on this 
occasion the fortof Kotila fell into his hands, the Goleria commandant, who had 
successfully resisted Sansir Chand, being rewarded with a jdgér in the Bari Dodb, 
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Hionary,a man called Dhidra, recognised the Rija in spite of hig 
disguise, and immediately gave intel igence tothe Sikh Qc nat 
dant at Nurpur; and news was sent by express to Lahore that the 
hills were in rebellion. When the arrival of their chief was known 
the military population rose to a man and joined Bir Singh's standard, 
The fort was invested ; but within a week sucecour arrived in the 
arson Of Desa Singh at the head of an et gee foree. Bir 
Bingh asecond time was obliged to seck refuge in. Jhamba ; buat 
the Chamba Haja, having a salutary fear of the Khdlsa power, 
gave up the fugitive prince, wha for the next seven years lan- 

uished in eaptivity in the fortress of Gobindgarh at Amritsar. Bir 
Singh's wile was sister to Chart Singh, the Chamba chief, and resided 
with her brother. At her solicitation, and in remorse for his own 
conduet, Chart Singh ransomed his brother-in-law at the price of 
Rs. 85,000. Ranjit Singh then renewed his offer of a jagir, assign: 
ing Kathlot, worth Rs, 12,000, a fertile district on the Ravi, but 
outside the hills, for the Raja's support ; but Bir Singh would not 
condescend to receive anything. His queen and infant son still 
lived at Chamba, and were not above accepting a monthly stipend of 
Rs, 500, But Bir Singh took up his residence at Dhamtal, a reli- 
gious shrine of great repute on the edge of the plains, and the open 
refuge of those in trouble and distress. The Jast days of this prince 
are worthy of his character and career, In A.D. 1546, when the 
British and the Sikhs met in hostile array on the Banks of the Satlaj, 
Bir Singh again raised the standard of revolt and besieged Nurpur. 
The excitement was too much for a frame broken by age and the 
vicissitudes of fortune; and he died before the walls of the fort, 
with the consolatory assurance that his enemies were overthrown 
and his wrongs avenged. 

Datarpur was the next to fall. In A.D. 1818 Gobind Chand, 
Raja of Datarpur, died, and his son waa held in durance until he 
consented to yield up his territory, taking in exchange a jagir 
grant. Amidst thia wreck of hill principalities Siba alone remained 
comparatively unhurt, Ranjit Singh, at one time had doomed it 
to destruction, but the Sikh minister Raja Dhian Singh had obtained 
in Marriage two princesses of the Siba rep one the daughter of the 
reigning chief, Gobind Singh, and the other the 
Mian Devi Singh; and through his interest Siba escaped with a yearl 
tribute of Rs. 1,500, and the surrender of the principal fort co a Sikl 
ncaa The country, however, was divided between the two 

rothers, territory worth Rs. 20,000 (subject to tribute) being 
given tothe Raja, and taléka Kotila worth Is. 5,000, uncondi- 
Wonally to Miin Devi Singh. It remains to mention Kotlehr 
which had, for a long time past, maintained 9 Precarious existence, 
In the time of the Katoch chief Ghamand Chand, erandfather of 
Sansér Chand, the éalééa of Chauki, forming half of the princi 
pality, had been annexed to Kangra, and during the period of Sansar 
Uhand’s power, the Raja became entirely dispossessed. When 
Sansir Chand was pressed by the Gurkhas, the Raja of Kotlehr took 
advantage of his embarrassment to recover the fort of Kotwal Bar, 
a hereditary stronghold on the second range of hills overhanging the 


daughter of his brother, 
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Satlaj. In 1825, the Sikhs laid siege to this place. For two months 


the siege was maintained without success, the Raja commanding the 


garrison in person, At last the Raja was promised a 
Rs. 10,000, and on this inducement lid ot the fort, 


dgte of 
enjoys the jdgir to this day. i3 family 


Raja Sansar Chand died in 1924. Twenty years before, he ita 


was the lord paramount of the hills, and at one time a formidable 
riyal to the power of Ranjit Singh himself. But he had fallen b 
his own rapacity and violence, and long before his death had teak 
into the position of an obgequions tributary of Lahore. In 1819, 
Moororoft the traveller describes him as poor and discontented, and 
suspicious of the designs of Ranjit Singh. His son, Anrid Chand 
succeeded him, the Sikhs exacting a dah of rupees as the fee of 
investiture. In 1827-28 Anrid Chand, having visited Lahore, Ranjit 
Singh preferred a request on behalf of Hira Singh, son of the itates 
ter Dhian Singh, for the hand of his sister, Surrounded by Sikhs 
in the Lahore capital, the Katoch chief pretended to acquiesee, and 
returned homewards. His mind, however, was made up, and seeing 
the folly of resistance, he determined to sacrifice his kingdom, and 
to live an exile from hia native hills, rather than compromise the 
honour of his ancient house. Thera were not wanting councillors 
even of his own household, who advised him to keep his 2ountry, 
and submit to the disgrace. But the young prince was inexorable; 
he crossed the Satiaj with all his household and retainers, and sought 
a refuge from oppression within British territory. Ranjit Singh 
and his ministers were foiled and enraged ; but the person and honour 
of the Katoch Raja were safe beyond their reach. His country lay 
defenceless at their feet, and was immediately attached in the name 
ofthe Khalsa. To persona unacquainted with the prejudices of 
the hills, it may appear unaccountable, that a kingdom, country, 
home, kindred and friends, should be deliberately relinquished, in 
order to maintain a point of etiquette. The family of Dhian Singh 
were Itajputs legitimately descended from the royal house of Jammu ; 
and it appears scarcely an act of presumption that he, the power- 
ful minister of Lahore, with no blot on his esentcheon should aspire 
to obtain a Katoch princess fur his son. But by immemorial practice 
among the hill cheifs, the daughter of the Raja can only marry one 
of equal rank with her father, and any chief who should violate this 
rule would most assuredly be degraded from his caste. Dhidn Singh 
was nota HKaja, that is to say, he was not the hereditary chief of a 
hill principality, He could not boast of a title handed down through 
« hundred ancestors, and though he was a RaAja by favour of Ranjit 
Singh, his rank was not admitted among the proud and ancient high 
landers. Shortly after reaching Hardwar, his chosen retreat, Raja 
Anorud Chand married his two sisters to Sudarsen Sah, Raja of Garh- 
wal, and at the close of the year died of paralysis. His son Raja 
Ranbir Chand resided for some years with the rest of the family at 
Arki, which had before been the refuge of Bir Singh the exile Raja 
of Nurpur; but in 1833 he accepted from Ranjit Singh a jégirin 
the pargana of Mahal Mori worth Rs. 50,000, which was offered at 
the intercession of the British Resident at Lidhiiua. = — ——— 
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Besides this wholesale seizure of entire principalities, other neigh. 
bouring states were mutilated and deprived of their frirest possessions, 
The most prominent instance was Chamba, The greater portion of 
this state consists of steep rugged monntains, yielding a scanty reve- 
nue, and not worth the cost and trouble of occupation. To the un- 
inviting character of the country Chamba owes her presetit independ. 
ence. But there was one part of the terrilory which equalled in 
richness the most eligible districts inthe bills. This was talé Rihlu, 
an open and accessible plateau stretching far into tha valley of Kan- 
gra, of which indeed it formed a natural portion. The possession of 
this tract had always been a bone of contention, The Mughals ap- 
propriated it as an Imperial appanage, and on the decline of their 
power, the Chamba chief re-asserted his hereditary claim. When 
Sansar Chand rose to eminence he attempted to seize it, but Raja 
Rai Singh of Chamba advanced in person to the defence, and lost 
his life in the battle-field of Nerti, a frontier village. A cenotaph 
has been erected on the spot where the Chief fell, and an annual 
fair, attended by thousands, is celebrated there on the anniversary 
of hisdeath. Sans4r Chand succeeded only in retaining a few of the 
border villages, but Ranjit Singh, after the cession of the fort of 
Kangra, annexed the is talika; and from the Sikhs it has 
descended to us and forms a part of the district of Kangra proper, 
Chamba keeps the rest of her territo. , subject to a yearly tribute, 
Thus fell, and for ever, these petty hill dynasties, one at least of 
which had endured for 2,009 years. While our ancestors were 
unreclaimed savages, and the Empire of Rome was yet im its infancy, 
there was a Katoch monarchy, with an organized government at 
Kangra. In 1813 the work of demolition began, and in 1828 
Ranjit Singh was absolute master of all the lower hills between 
the Satlaj and the Ravi. | 

The fate of the Kangra princes is a remarkable contrast to the for- 
tunes of the hill chiefs across the Satlaj."| There the British power 
delivered the country from the yoke of the Gurkhas and restored the 
native princes without exception to independence, The knowledge 
of this generosity made the dethroned chieftains of this district 
look forward with anxious hope to the coming of the British rule, 
and converted them into desperate and discontented subjects, when 
they found that the English Government intended its conquest 
for itself. So strong was this feeling of disappointment, that three 
of the Kangra princes, as will be hereafter related, actually rose 
in insurrection during the last Panjab war in 1848-49, 

The district was visited by both the English travellers Forster 
aud Moorcroft, during the period of native rule. Forster passed 
through it in 1783. His book of travels givea a vivid idea of the 
country at that time; the enthusiastic loyalty with which the people 
of one petty state welcome their Raja returning to his capital aie 
SP Oy on a neighbour; thedread with which another Raja is re- 
garded, who amuses himself by having offenders torn to pieces b 
elephants in front of his palace; the wonderful prestige of the Sikh 
et 





* See Gasetteer of simian. 
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the approach of two solitary plundering Gurchdras the gates of a castle 


fly open, and the best of every thing is humbly placed at the disposal of 
the imtruders. Moorcroft was in the district in 1820. He mentions 
that fine rice was then selling at Baijndth for 36 pakka sers per rupee ; 
coarse rice at 45; wheat at 40; yet there had been a poor harvest, 
Cattle fetchgd from four to six rupees a head. These prices are little 
more than Aalf those which have prevailed during the last twenty years. 

The first Sikh war ended in March 1846 in the occupation of 
Inhore and the cession to the British Government of the Jalandhar 
Doab and the hills between the Satlajand the Ravi. The OoCn a= 
tion of this district, however, was not entirely unopposed. Notwith- 
standing the snccesses of the British arms and in despite of the treaty 
dictated at Lahore, the commandant at Kangra, relying on the time- 
honoured prestige of the fort, refused to surrender, The farrison at 
Kotla also followed his example. The British Resident came up in 
haste, and Diwan Dinandth, the minister at Lahore, exercised both 
supplication and menace. But not until after a delay of two months 
when a British brigade had invested the fort, did the resolution of 
the Sikh governor give way, and he then agreed to evacuate, on 
condition of a free and honourable passage for himself and his men. 
After the surrender of the fort, a native infantry regiment was sent 
to garrison it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a European 
officer, was posted at Kotla. A full corps of the line was also station- 
ed at the Fort of Nurpur, and orders were received to raise a local 
regiment from the military population of the hills. For civil manage- 
ment, the whole of the hill tract between the Satlaj and Ravi (except- 
ing the Jaswan valley) was constituted a separate district, of which 
Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner, was placed in charge. 

At the beginning of 1848, the hills were supposed to | : suffi- 
ciently peaceable to permit of a reduction of the military force, 
The line regiment in occupation of Kangra was removed altogether, 
and the hill corps, then organized and disciplined, was directed to 
receive charge of the fort. The garrison at Nurpur was also re- 
duced to three companies, detached from the head-quarters of the 
regiment at Hajipur, When, however, in April of the same year, 
the Multan insurrection broke out, and the second Sikh war began, 
three companies of the line were ordered immediately from the 28th 
Regiment at Hushiarpur to garrison the fort of Kangra, and the 
hill regiment went back to their cantonment in the valley. As the 
insurrection spread in the plains emissaries from the leaders of the 
rebellion were sent into the hills, inciting the hill chiefs to rise 

gainst the British Government, and promising them restoration to 
their hereditary kingdoms if the rebellion should prove successful, 
Disappointed atthe conduct of the Government towards them, the 
hill Rajas were all disaffected ; anu the Sikh overtures were favour- 
ably received, and promises of assistance were exchanged. At the 
aad of August 1848, Ram Singh, a Pathénia Rajpat, and son of the 
minister of the ex-Rija of Nurpur, collected a bie of adventurers 
from the neighbouring hills of Jammu, suddenly crossed the Ravi, 
and threw himself into the unoccupied fort of Shahpur, That night 
he received a congratulatory deputation from the neighbourhood, and 


proclaimed by beat of drum that the English rule had ceased, that 
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Chapter TE Dalip Singh was the parantonnt power, tid that Jaswant Singh 
— ‘oF Réja Bir Singh, was Raja o Murpnr and Rim Singh his Wass. 
‘History. The news of this insurrection reached Hushidrpur before it arrived at 
Sikh wars, and = Kangra, and a small force at once hastening to the spot invested the 
sn ag of fort. During the night, the rebels fed and took het ae position 
“ * on a wooded Tange of hills close to the town of Nurpar. Shortly 
afterwards, Mr. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner, and Mt. Barnes the 

District Officer, came up with reinforcéments. The ition was 

stormed, Ram Singh routed, and obliged to seek shelter in the camp 

of the Sikhs at Rastl. Daring his ocenpation of the hill, he was 

joined by about 400 men from the sutrounding villages, some of 

them Rajpits of his own family, bat principally idle, worthless 

characters who had nothing to lose, | 

In November of the same year, a band of four or five hundred 

plondering Sikhs under Baséwa Singh besiesed tha fort of 

Fathdnkot in the Gurdaspar district, and before this instr 

Festion was finally quelled, intelligence was teceived that the 

Katoch chief had Taised the standard of rebellion in the eastern 

extremity of the district. The Depaty Commissioner of Kangra, 

Who had proceeded to Pathankot, was orderad to retrace his steps 

nS fast as possiblé, escorted y three companies of the hill regiment, 

Inthe meantime the till Rajas of Jaswan and Datarpur, and the 

Sikh priest, Bedi Bikrama Singh,* encouraged by this example, 





Epread revolt ee the length of the Jasw4n valley, fron 
ajiput to Rapar. Mr, Lawtence, the Commissioner, with a chosen 
force, undertook theit chastisement in person. Meanwhile the pro- 
Ceédings of the Katoch Raja became more clearly defined. Ho had 
advanced from Mahal Moti to Tira, the fortified palace of his Ancess 
tors, and had taken possession of the neighbouring forts of Riyah 
and Abhemanpur, from which the cannon and ammunition of the old 
Sikh garrisons had not been removed. A salute of twenty-one guns 
Was fired frot the 90 sah of Riyah, and the people were informed 
that their hereditary clrief had again asstined conttol of his domi- 
hions. The district officer nsed every exertion to bring the Raja 
to his senses, offering still to procure him the pardon of Government 
ind restitution of lis jdgtr, if he would disband his forces and retutn 
peaceably to Mahal Mori. But his food offices were rejected, and 
on the 3rd December, when the detachment from Pathankot waa 
Wwithia ten miles of Tira, intelligence was brought that an army of 
800 Katoch followers had ¢rdssed the river, and intended to attack 
it on the match. Soon af rwards the insurgent force twas described 
bi the opposite bank of a broud tavine, and there ace scarcely time 
to collect the men, and select a position When it advatead ‘to tha 
‘attack. The insurgents Were inet by a well-directed volley; their 
leader was Wounded, ind afte; a short engagement they retreated 
ahd were chased by the British detachment to Within a few miley 
of Tita. Two days ufterwitds the Rain's followes deserted him, 
and he sent over word to tha British eamp that he was willing to give 
himself up. Next morning he was taken prisoner ; the Fort of Riyah 
four pieces of ordnance were selzed. hn 


ae | 
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'.. Simultaneously with the overthrow of the Knatoch Raja, the 
force under Mr. Lawrence swept up the Jaswin Dun. The Datar- 
pur Raja was made prisoner without a blow. The Jaswan Raja 
offered resistance. His two positions, one at Amb and the other 
at Kharot, were attacked together, and carried with some little loss, 
The Rajas ere arrested, and their palaces fired, and plundered. Bedi 
Bikrama Singh, frightened by these proceedings, fled to the Sikh camp 
of Sher Singh. His jagirs were attached, and his forts and palaces 
razed to the pround.* All, however, was not yet over. In January 
1849, Ram Singh persuaded Raja Sher Singh to give him two Sik 

regiments, each 500 strong, to make a second irruption into the hilla, 
He took up a strong position upon the Dula heights, a ridge which 
overhangs the Ravi Rinlg tecents towards the plains, the quarter from 
which an assailing force must proceed, a series of perpendicular blocks 
of sandstone varying from 50 to 100 feet high, and each forming 
in itself a strong and almost impregnable position. A force of all arms 
under General Wheeler, marched to the attack, and the rebels were 
driven from their fastness with considerable slaughter, though not 
without loss to the British force. After the victory of Gujrat and the 
annexation of the Panjab order was speedily restored. The insur- 
gent chiefs were banished to Almora. Ram Singh was transported 


to Bingapur, every leader of note except a Katoch Sirdar called. 


Pahdr Chand was pursued, arrested, and placed in confinement, and 
sang subsided into a tranquil British province.T | 

‘he following accounts of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
Panjab Mutiny Report. The peculiarities of this district are its 
mountainous nature, the number of rivers and streams that traverse 
it, and the number of petty chieftains and hill forts which are 
dispersed over its area,—the first two causes combining to 






ake communication difficult and uncertain, and the last renders 
ing it imperative, especially in times of anxiety like those under 
review, that the district officer should be kept well informed of 
every event occurring anywhere, Very much of its tranquillity 
depends on the preservation of the two strong fortresses of Rings 
and Nirpur. “He who holds the fort (of Kangra),” say the country 
people, “holds the hills." Major Taylor, the Deputy Commissioner, 
was compelled to entertain a very large number of men to watch the 
ferries and the nakaks or hill passes, and his anxiety was further 
increased by the manifestation in two instances of an uneasy feeling 


among the hill chiefs, The first was by Raja Partéb Chand of Tira, 


who seemed inclined to raise troops on his own account. Major 
Lake with great promptitude removed the Katoch thdnaddr of Tira, 
who was one of his pilharente, and substituted a Muhammadan, who 
afforded constant and true information regarding , the Raja's move- 
ments, and no outbreak took place, There was, however, one petty 
rising originated by a pretender, of unknown origin, to the extinct 
title and kingdom of the late Rai Thakur Singh of Kulu. Under the 

* See (aietfeer of Hushistpur. 
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impression that British power was annihilated, this person endeavonred 
to excite a rising against Gyan Singh, the rightful heir, among the 
people of Kulu and Seoraj. Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner at 
Kalu, had, however, been on tha watch, and on the first overt act 
apprehended the soi-distant Partgh Singh, and executed him, with five 
of his chief men. Sixteen other conspirators were imprisoned by the 
same commission. A large store of powder and arms found in his 
fort, most of which seemed to have been long buried there, was 
destroyed, 

A great impression‘was made upon the people by the enercy 
evinced by Majors Lake and Taylor in ocenpying the Kangra fort. 
This step was taken early on the morning of M ay 14th, when a party 
of Captain Younghusband’s sher-dji (or rotted police were 
marched into the citadel, This was further defende by a howitzer 
taken from the fort below. The bulk of the treasure was at the RATING 
time sent into the citadel, and the remainder lodged in the newly- 
fortified police station. Every house in Dharmsala was guarded a 
adetuil of police or new levies, a part of which waa also detached as 
the jail guard. The post-office. was brought under a strict surveil- 
Innce, the ferries and passes guarded, and all vagrants seized and 
brought before the magistrates for examination, When information of 
the mutinies of the native troops at Jhelain and Siilkot reached Kan- 
gta, Major Taylor disarmed the left wing of the 4th Native Infantry 
with the aid of the men of the police battalion, and marched 34 
miles the same night, with a part of the same body and some Sikh 
cavalry, to Nurpur to disarm the right wing of the same regiment 
stationed at that place. The men had, however, voluntaril 
surrendered their arms to their commanding officer, Major Wilkie, 
at his simple request, before Major Yaylor could arrive. Regarding 
this Major Lake very truly phaaives that it was “one of the most 
remarkable episodes of this eventful mutiny, and one which contrasts 
most favourably with the horrible outrages recorded elsewhere,” 

The head-quarters of the district were first fixed at Kot Kangra, 


 agpad and its sub- There were many reasons which made the selection appropriate. 
risions, 


‘here was a garrison in the fort, and a populons town ensconced 
under the walls ; but above all, there was the prestige attaching to 
the name. The same Spot which had ruled so long the destinies of 
the hills still continued to remain the seat of local power, As time 
went on, however it was found that outside the fort, which was fully 
occupied by the garrision, there was no sufficient room on the high 
ground for a civil station even, much less for a military cantonment, 
and the low ground near the rice-fiolds would have ‘been very un- 
healthy. A cantonment was wanted for the hill regiment which 
(rovernment was recruiting in the district, and some waste land on 
the slope of the Dhdéola Dhar was selected for the | urpose. The sp 
bad been best known as Dharmsdla, from an old building of thet 
kind which existed there, so the name was transferr, to the canton. 
ment. The officers of the regiment built themselyes houses, and 
their example was followed by some of the civil officers, got 

Kingra to Dharmadla whenever they conld, attracted ‘by 
the many advantages of the latter place in point of climate and beau. 
ty of scenery. At length, in March 1855, the civil head-quarters of 
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the district were moved to Dharmsila, only the tahsflddr of the 
pargana being left at Kot Kangra. At this time, in addition to a 
sinall éezdr which sprang up near the lines of the native regiment, 
and a few Gaddi peasants’ houses scattered here and there in the 
forest, Dharmsala contained only some seven or eight European 
houses, of ‘which about half were in the higher ground commonly 
known as Bhagsu, 7 

As at first formed the district extended to the Ravi within the 
hills, and in the plains included 83 villages at the head of the Bari 
Dosh and extending from the foot of the hills to Pathinkot, which 
had been included in the cession of 1846. These villages belong 
entirely to the plains, They do not constitute an original portion of 
the ancient hill principality of Nurpur, nor at cession of the hills did 
they at first appertain to the jurisdiction of Kangra, But onthe 
demarcation of the boundary between British territory and the domi- 
nions of Maharaja Dalip Siogh, the villages, for sake of compactness, 
were made over tons, After annexation, when the whole Punjab 
fell under British rule, these villages clearly belonged to the district 
of Gurdaspur ; and accordingly in 1852, after the completion of the 
Settlement, they were transferred ; while in 1861 the hill ¢alékas of 
Kandiand Shahpur belonging to the Nurpur_p, ana, and lying 
between the Ravi and the Chaki, a tributary of the Bias, were made 
over to the same district, in order to connect it with the sanitarium 
of Dalhousie. Inthe same year (1862) considerable changes were 
effected in the internal sub-drvision of the district... As arranged at 
the time of the first Settlement of land-revenue, the head-quarters of 
tashil sub-divisions were fixed at Kangra, Nurpur, Haripur and 
Nadaun. The head-quarters of the two tashéls last named were now 
transferred to Debra and Hamirpur. From the old fashi? of Hari- 
pur, the talitka of Ramgarh was tranaferred to the Kangra jurisdic. 
tion; and the talikes of Changar Balihar, Kaloha and Garli were 
transferred from the old Nadaun tahs(l to the tahsilof Dehra, The 
Nadaun tahei! has since gone by the name of Hamirpur, the name 


with their head-quarters more in their centres ; there were also other 
reasons for the change, for Haripur was out of the way, being off 
the high road to the plains, and the town of Nadaun- was in the 
middle of the jdgtr of Raja Jodhbir Chand, who about this time was 
invested by Government with the civil charge of his own territory. 
Pargana King originally large, had now been increased by the 
addition of taléka Raimgarh. It had always given much the most 
work, a3 it contains-the richest tracts in the district ; and this had so 
much increased that in 1863 it was found necessary to tnke a ndib- 
tahsildér from pargana Hamirpur, and to give him’ detached charge 
of the eastern part of the Kano ‘pargana, At first he was stationed 
at Phawarna, but in 1868 he was moved to the new station of Palampur 
in the centre of the tea-growing tract. Finally, in 1867-68, the 
taléka of Bassi Bachertd, a long strip of country extending into the 
heart of the Kahhir territory, was restored to that State at a tribute 
equal to the land-tax then demandablo, Shortly before the Sikhs 
ceded the Jalandhar Doab to the British Government, the Kahlir 
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Raja had been compelled to grant thistalika in jdgir to Sardir 
Lela Singh, the Sikh governor of the hills; so on the principle 
which was followed of giving back to the hill chiefs nothing which 
the Sikhs liad taken, it had been treated asa jdgir held of the 
British Government, and therefore apart of the Kangra district. 

The tahstls of Nirpur and Haripur as orginally constituted 
contained little more than the areas of the old principalities after 
which they are named ; while the Kangra tahefl comprised, with few 
exceptions, that cirenit of country which had been under the immedi- 
ate jurisdiction of the fort. Tha large size of the Katoch dominions 
led to the separation of the Nadaun tahetl, which was a new 
atth-division. In every pargana is comprised a number of minor 
sub-divisions called taltkas. These talikas are of very ancient origin 
‘ontemporaneons probably with the first occupation of the hills. 
They all bear distinctive names, and their bonndaries usually follow 
the natural variations of the country. Political or arbitrary con- 
siderations have seldom been allowed to interfere. A ¢alithe in 
the plains is liable to constant alteration, and the ruler of to-day 
«ffaces the marks set up by his predecessor; but the bounds of a 
bill talt£a remain unchanged as the physical features which sug 
gested them. Each taliika haa its peculiar characteristics. In 
some instances, however, natural landmarks have been disregarded, 
Valéka Kotla, so called after the fort, is a circle of villages detached 
from surrounding divisions and assigned in former times for the main- 
tenance of the garrison, Talika Rihlu, thongh a natnral part of the 
Kangra valley, has distinet bonndarie , because it belonged t to a sepa- 
rite principality, Talika Rajatri, as first constituted, contained only 
thirty-eight villages; in the time of the emperors the number was 
increased to fifty-two by arbitrary eucroachments on neighbouring 
talékas. The talékas as they at present stand have been 
detailed in Chapter I. On the subjects of talékas, Mr, Lyall 


writes :— 
“None of these changes involved any infraction of faldéa boundaries 


? 
which remained just as Mr, Barnes fixed them. I have made two or three 
changes in the course of revision of Se ement, bat only for very good 
reasons, For instance, in pary Hamirpur I transferred ¢appa Sola Singhi 
from. talidke Nadannti Khélen to fahikta Kotlehr, because it is almost 
separated from the former by the Nadaun jagir, and runs with falda 
Kotlehr, to which it anciently belonged. ‘Again, in pargana Kangra, for 
similar reasons, mauea Mant was transferred from ¢alika Santa to Rihla 
and Lanod from Pilam to Bangaéhal; the last-named Village was, in some 
of Mr. Barnes’ papers, classed as belonging to Paélam, and in some ag 
belonging to Rajgiri ; by situation, character and ancient history it belon 
to Bangihal, It is, I think, important that these taluka boundaries shoul 
be recognized and in ees in all administrative arrangements. ‘The peasant 
proprietors of the hills, who are a mixture of every caste and class, have 
strong local feelings or prejudices, which assist them in working together. 
To be of the same falidka is felt to be a considerable bond of ‘union —— n g 
the headmen of villages + this is a sentiment which should be fostered, ag 
may be very useful hereafter.” 

The table at the top of the next page shows the officers who 
have held charge of the district sines wuuexution, 
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Colonel C. V. Jenkins « | 28th February 1876 Up to date, 





Some conception of the development of the district since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II which gives 
some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as the 
areavailable; while most of the other tables appended to this bed J 
give comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of 
Table No. IL itis probable that the figures are not always strictly 
comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases from one 
period to another. But the figures may be accepted as showing in 
general terms the nature and extent of the advance made, In the 
following table the Imperial revenue of the district is approximately 
ae for four years, succeeding each other at intervals of ‘a 
decade :— 


Imperial Revenue, 1851-52, 1861-62, 1871-72, 1881-89. 
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SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


_ Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahell and for 
the whole district, of the distribution of population over towns 
and villages, over area, and among houses and families; while the 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLII. The 
statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter II of the Census 
Report of 1881 :— 


Percentage of total population who live in villages ~} pein wes oo 

Average rural popalation per villag _ a ia fel 1,046 

Average total population | ville and town “72 cee ow LOTS 

Humber of villages per 100 square miles ... ‘ _ is 3 

Average distance from village to vilage, in miles So me shite ot 

T i Tota . a at on oe 

Density of Total area Sie ‘ sir pHtetah ed a: 
papalatio n T j Tle : Total ' olation ane 

ayaure mile of oi | Cultivated ares... Rural “sit lation = 1393 

j Oulturable ares .., / Neat tres Fie a 

Number of resident families per ooctpiod honse ue Y pia a 

. | . «Villages .. Got 

Number of persons per occupied house = = ' Marre . ea 
a | Villages a 4&'s 

Number of persons per resident family one one oe ! , 4 


In his district report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows :-— | 

“ From Nurpur to Palampur the population is very dense, and in the 
valley which stretches from Shahpur to Baijnith, i wk be at least 400 to 
the square mile, which is ver. high fora tract so purely agricultural. But 
In other tracts it is necessari Y scattered owing to the nature of the country. 
The district is. a very hilly one, and numerous spurs extendin all directions 
from the gio snowy range (Haunli or Dhdola Dhar as it is called, 
Hence, with the exception of a few towns, the people mostly live in detached 
hamlets which they build among the fields they cultivate. The extensive 
use of manure for the fields renders it necessary that they should live on 
the spot, as the labour of carrying is necessarily so great in such a hill 
country. Even where the villager does not himself live on the felds 
he will usually build his cattle-shed there, so as to haye the supply of 
manure close at hand. The abundance of wood ae obviates the 
necegsity of using dung as fuel, while in tan y places the soilis too barren 
to yield good crops without artificial stimulus,” 

Thus the “ village” of the Census statistics represents the fiscal 
rather than the social unit of habitation, The fiscal “village” of 
Kangra, as will be more fully explained in the paragraphs which 
deal with the land tenures of the district, has very little resemblance 
to the villages of the plains, Among other points of difference to 





be noted hereafter, one which most strikingly arrests attention is Chapter IIT, A. 
the absence of a common village site (aldédf). The dwellings of Bteiitint 
the lull people are scattered promiscuously over the country, each | zk 
family living upon its own holding ina state of isolation from the Distribution of 
other families which are grouped with it into a fiseal cirenit, eee 
o: these circuits are small; others are of considerable extent and 
embrace a considerable population; but even in the largest it is rare 
to find an aggregation of more than a few houses upon any one 
spot. Again, the average population per square mile of total area 
is, in the case of this district, a peculiarly false measure of the 
_ pressure of the population on the soil. Only 539,179 acres (accord- 
ing to Mr. Lyall’s measurement), or 842 square miles of the total 
area of Kingra proper are under coltivation. The pressure therefore 
upon the cultivated area exceeds the rate of pressure in Jalandhar, 
the most densely populated, and perhaps the best cultivated district 
in the Punjab. With respect to the distribution by honses and 
families, the Deputy Commissioner wrote, when scat the 
Census of 1851 :— 

“ The word ‘house’ as used inthe Census cannot, for this district at least, 

be regarded as haying much statistical value. It would be very misleading to . 
quote it in the usual sense as showing the actual number of buildings in exie- 
tence. The definition of a family as being those who eat at the same chilha 
seems quite satisfactory, In many of the hamlets it is customary for different 
members of the family as they marry to oceupy or build alittle cottage close 
to the others, but though they often have a common courtyard, yet it seems 
customary in this district for them to have their separate ehvlhas, In former 
times the family bond appears to have been much closer than now-a-days, 
In the times of Mr. Barnes it was customary for the head member of the 
family to be entered as owner of the lands, though many others were entitled 
to shares. But this is no longer the case, and as soon as the younger brothers 
come of age they will separate from the family,” 

Table No, VI shows the prieipal districts and states with Micration and birth. 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants P!<¢ of population. 
in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahsile, 

Further details will be found in Table XI and im Supplementary 
Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole subject 
is diseussed at length in Part Il of Chapter III of the same report. 
The total gain and loss to the dis- 
trict by migration is shown in the 
margin. The total number of resi- 
dents born out of the district is 36,334, 
of whom 18,915 ara males and 17,419 
females, The number of people born 
| in the district and living in other parts 
> wi @ fo of the Punjéb is 36,621, of whom 
— “ | 18,730 are males and 17,591 females. 
: * ‘The figures in the statement at the top of 
the port page show the general distribution of the population by 
birthplace. 
The following remarks on the migration toand from Rawal Pindi 
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“In Kangra the density of rural population per square mile of eultura- 
ble area is higher than in any other Punajb district except Simla ; but the 
mountain sides afford pasture to numerous flocks and herds, and the ear- 
rying trade with Central Asia contributes to the means of the people, ‘The 
population is largely indigenous, 95 per cent. of the villagers being born in 
the district ; and interchange of population is confined to the neighbouring 
districts and states, The contrast between the proportionof males among 
the emigrants to and immigrants from Simla respectively, show strikingly 
how temporary is the one and how reciprocal the other movement; while the 
same test shows the relative nature of the migrations to and from the over- 
crowded district of Hushiarpur to be exactly the reverse, the emigration 
being reciprocal, and the immigration not temporary indeed but permanent, 
The migration to and from the hill states ia apparently largely permanent. 
The immigration from Chamba, however, which forms a considerable propor- 
tion of the whole, is chiefly periodic. The immigration from Kashmir is 
doubtless a result of the late terrible famine which has desolated that coun- 
try; and the moderate percentage of males shows how largely whole families 
must have fled from starvation. The permanent colonies of Kashmir shawl- 
bien seth and Tiloknith have almost disappeared with the falling- 
off in the trade,” 


The figures in the statement below show the population of the 
pes as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, and 






ages. 1 | 1881 on 1863 | £88 96-8 90-0 mr 
Bot much doubt attaches to the figures of both the earlier enu- 
merations. The Deputy Commissioner, in his Census Report for 
1851, when quoting the figures of 1855, makes the population of the 
district (excluding Lahaul and Spiti)as 693,828, as follows :—Kan- 
ea 178,57 ; Dehra, 70,807 ; Nurpur, 147,445; Hamirpur, 214,875 ; 
ila and Plach, 82,189; while the remarks below show that — 
the figures of 1868 are not free from suspicion. In July 1850 
Mr. Barnes took a Census of Kaugra proper, the results of which 
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are given below. It will be seen 
that the annual decrease of popula- 
tion per 10,000 since 186% has been 
95 for males, one for females and 
14 for persons. Supposing the same 
rate of decrease to hold good for thie 
next ten years, the population for 
each year would be, in hundreds, as 
shown in the margin. | 
But it is very doubtful how 
far the decrease is real, as the 
figures of 1868 cannot be trusted, 
7 - The decrease in urban population 
since 1868 has been much larger than that in rural population, the 
nombers living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 being 89 for 
urban, and 98 for total population. The populations of individual 
towns at the respective enumerations are shown under their res- 
pective headings mm Chapter VI. Turning from the district as a whole 
to its component parts we have the following figures :— 
Comparative statement of population, 1850, 1855, 1868, and 1881. 










1536 Le 1861 


| 
105,240 
121,433 
176,000 


1 56-4 





The figures here given for 1868 are taken from the tahsil ab- 
stracts of that year. ‘But if the population of the separate villages 
now included in each tahsil are taken from the registers still exist- 
ing in the district office and added together, we have the following 
results for the population of 1865:—Kangra, 211,161; Nurpur 
127,368; Dehra, 133,535; Hamirpur, 166,913 ; Kulu with Lahaiit 
and Spiti, 39.913; total, 724,890, or some 15,000 less than the 
published totals. As for the figures of 1850 and 1855, apart from the 
uncertainty already noticed, the changes in boundaries noticed at 
the end of Chapter II make any detailed comparison un rofitable, 
The population of Busi Bacherta, Shihpur, ant Kandi, which were 
included in 1850 and 1855, is stated to have been 41,754 souls in 
1868. Assuming, for the purpose of comparison, that this number 
has remained constant throughout, we have forthe total population of 
Kangra proper the following figures :— : | 

In 1850 we 649,873 In 18 , 
» 1885 +» 696,013 | = 18 2 eal 964 
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Chapter III, A. There is thus shown to have taken place an increase of 52,339, 
—T or 64 per cent, between 1850 and 1855; and a further Increase 
Statistical: between 1855 and 1868, of 49,947 or 9-21 per cent., giving a tot 
Increase and de- increase, between 1850 and 1868, of 102,286, or 18°85 per cent. 
crease of populations The increase shown between 1850 and 1855 may appear, and pro- 
bably is, somewhat excessive; but that the early years of British mle 
were marked by a great addition to the population is not to/be 
questioned. The return of Rajputs in 1849 who had been previously 
employed in the Sikh army would alone account for the addition of 
some thousands to the population. The fluctuations since 1868 are 
thus discussed by the Deputy Commissioner in his Census rt 
for 1851 :-— 
* The increase of population in the Kangra ¢aheil is chiefly due to the 
extension of tea cultivation, as a large number of coolies are employed in 
the various plantations, European as well as native ; whilst the 5 ee a 
erease in the Nirpur ¢ahvil is partly accounted for by the decay of the 
shawl trade, and partly by the town (which was formerly a very large ne 
and largely populated) having been of late years almost entirely deserted. 
“The decrease in the Dehra and Hamirpur fakeils may be partially 
accounted for by the late war in Kabul, as the chief number of our reeruita 
in this district are taken from those ildkes; itis also an onhealthy part 
of the district. In the Kulu fahsi? there is an increase, which is very lange, 
and may arise from some mistake in the number given at the former Census ¢ 
but there is no doubt that the climate of those parts is, as a rule, salubri- 
ous, and that the rate of mortality here is far less than in the southern parts 
of the district, Since 1868 the cultivated area of the district has increased 
from 435,940 to 717,360 acres, if the annual returns are to be trusted.” 
Births and deaths, Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
————+—_ registered in the district for the five years 
from 1877 to 1881, and the births for 1880 
and 1881, the only two years during which 
births have been recorded in rural districts, 
The distribution of the total deaths and of the 
deaths from fever for these five years over the 
twelve months of the year is shown in Tables Nos. XJA and XIB, 
The annual birth rates per mille, calculated on the population of 
1868, are shown in the margin. 
The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille since 
1868, calenlated on the population of that year — 





1668) 1860) LTO LAT1 LTS 1s STR 1876, 1877 1578/197P| 
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_ The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
ing; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctu- 
ations probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to 
linproved registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in 
the births atid deaths, The historical retrospect which forms the 













* Which they are emphatically not.—Ep. 


first part of Chapter IIT of the Censns Report of 1881, and expe- 
cially the annual chronicle from 1849 to 1831 which will be found at 
page 56 of that report, throws some light on the fluctuations, Such 
further details as to birth and death-rates in individual towns as are 
available will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings 
of the several towns in Chapter VI. | 

The ficures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present volame. The age statixtics must be 
taken subject to limitations which will be found fully disenssed in 
Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
as the numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary here 
to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils, The following 
figures show the distribution hy age of every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion according to the Census figures :— 






10 | 115 | 


] a 





Tie number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
in the first margin, The 

decrease at each successive 
enumeration is almost cers 
tainly due to greater 
accuracy of enumeration. 
In the Censns of 1881, 
the number of females per 
1,000 males in the earlier 

ears of life was found to 

be as shown in the second 


margin. 
1,088 re Thie figures for civil 
“4 | condition are piven in 
Table No. X, which shows 
$$ the actual number of 
single, wnarried, and widowed for each sex in each religion, and also 
the distribution by civil condition of the total number ofeach sex in 
exch age-period. The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in his 
Census Report for the distriet -— ier | 
“The tribes, such as Gaddis and Rathis, iahap pits the hilly portion of 
the district, are much more long-lived than the Ghiraths, Kolis, &c., of the 
valleys. Certainly the former are more robust, and contain more grey-beards. 
This ia doubtless due to the bracing climate and vigorous exercise enjoyed by 
the former. The valleys are very pestilential in the hot weather ; and the 
rece ig from eatensive rice cultivation canndot,but be more or less fatal 
in its effects.” 


‘7 


Chapter ITI, B. The marriage customs of Kangra and their effect upon infanti- 
ocial and Religi. “¢ are discussed in Section B of this Chapter, . 
Social and Religi- Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 
) and lepers inthe district in each relj lon. 
The proportions per 10,000 of either 
sex foreach of these infirinities pre 
shown in the margin. 'Tablhe XIV to 
XVII of the Censis Report for 188] 
give further details of the age and reli- 
gion of the infirm, The health of the 
district, and the prevalence of goitre and syphilis, have already been 
noticed in Chapter 1 (pages 18, 19), 
European and Fura. rhe figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
Bian population, population, and the respective numbers whe returned their birth-place 
and their language as European, They are taken from Tables IIA, 
TX, and XI of the Censns Report for 1881:— 
CC x 
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But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VIL of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy ; and itis certain that many who were really Eurasigns 
returned themselves as Europeans. ‘The figures for European birth- 
place are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, probably 
names of villages and the like, which, though they were almost 
certainly English, could not be identified, and were therefore classed 
as “doubtful and unspecified,” The number of froops stationed in the ” 
district is given in Chapter V, Section A, and the distribution of Eu- 
ropean and Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No, VIL. 


a cs: 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
Dwelling-houses The homes of the easantry are scattered in pleasant and pie- 
ree turesque localities, not fsa ited into villages. Every man residos 
upon his own farm, and builds his cottage in some selected spot, 
open asarule to the sun, and yet sheltered from the wind. The 
house is of sun-dried brick, having generally two storeys. The 
inmates occupy the lower floor, the upper being used during the 








) . * 
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cares asa sleeping room, the whole family occupying it at. night in. Chapter ITT, B: 
order to escape the close and unhealthy air of the ground floor. RIFE 
The Upper roof is always made of thatch, thick, substantial, oni Pocial and Religk 
neatly trimmed, The outside walls are plastered with red or light-. 
coloured earth. The front space is kept clean and fresh, and the 
whole is eqecireled bya hedge of trees and brambles, maintaining 
privacy and afforting material for repairs. On one sida of the. 
cottage is the shed for the cows and bullocks, called kurhdl, and 
another building containing the sheep and goats, styled the ori. 
If the owner of the farm be a man of substance, he will probably 
possess a buffalo or two ; these are penned in separate tenements called 
mehiéra. The thatch of the cottnge Is renewed every third year; 
and in parts where grass is plentiful, a fresh covering is added 
annually. The ridge-pole is made of tin, sisu, ohi, or fir. Tho 
har, behra, and pipal are avoided on varions superstitions grounds, 
while the siris (Acacia sirrissa) is reserved exclusively for tha dwell- 
ings of rdjas or of gods. No ordinary person is allowed to apply the 
wood to his own purposes. Every year, in the season of the Naordtra 
in September, the cottage is replastered inside and outside, a 
labour which devolves upon the women in all but the highest castes, 
On the occasion of a marriage too the bridegroom's house is always 
adorned with some fresh gay-coloured plaster, 

The entrance to the cottage is usually to the east or to the south ; 
bnt there is no general law, and the favourite position varies in : 
different parts of the district. The west, however, is superstitionsl y 
eschewed. Again, should a neighbour design his cottage so that the 
ridge-pole of his roof crossed at right angles with the entrance of 
another cottage, there would be an appeal to the district officer to 
prevent so unlucky an arrangement; for the hill people have a 
general superstition that some disaster woulid be sure to befall the 
owner of the louse thus menaced. The Rajputs and Brahmans 

- always ooruBy the highest and most seclude parts of the village 
aren. It would not be tolerated for a man of low caste to raise his 
dwelling on any eminence which should overlook the cottages of 
those of higher birth. The entrance to the cottage is secured by a | 
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wooden door, and during the absence of the household is fastened 
outside by a lock. In the houses of the higher castes itis not 
unusual, for the sake of additional privacy, to build the cottages of 
the homestead in the form of a quadrangle, the windows and doors 
all facing inwards, | 

The interior of the domicile is furnished generally in the simplest Furniture. 
style, In the Sikh time the agricultural classes used earthen vessels 4. 
for the preparation of their food ; either their means seldom allowed 4. 
them to possess utensils of more costly fabric, or they were afraid 1} 
to show such substantial siens of comfort. Under British rule every 
house has its set of vessels made of brass, copper, or other metal, 
according to the prevailing custom. In the winter, the women plait 
mats of rice straw (bindri), which are laid down over the floor of the 
room. They constrnet also a sort of quilt stuffed with pieces of old hI 
clothes. This is called a kKhinds, aud is used indifferently ag 1) 
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coverlet or asa mattress, A Anika, a few dried herbs, and a wicker 
basket suspended from the roof containing bread and other articles 
necessary to be seenred from the depredation of cats and vermin, 
constitnte the remaining furniture of the household. 

The chief staples of food are maize and wheat. In the rice- 
growing valleys the people subsist for the greater part of the year 
on tice ; but in the poorer uplands coarse millets (mandil and sdwak) 
form a portion of theie diet. Maize isa very favourite grain, and 
from September till May is in constant consumption. After that 
period the wheat harvest is matured, and for the remaining six months 
of the year, wheat meal isthe common article of diet. In the rice 
countries the people reserve the clean unbroken rice for sale, retain- 
ing the chipped pieces for their own use. So also unmixed wheat is 
disposed of to the grain-dealer, and mixed barley and wheat (the two 
are commonly sown together, the crop being enlled goji) ia kept 
for home consumption, The agricultural classes have usually three 
meals aday, Before going to their morning work the men partake 
of some bread reserved from the evening repast. This is called 
dhalidle or ndohdri, At twelve o’clock is the first full meal, 
generally partaken by all the household, consisting of rice, or rice 
and dal (split pulse, usnally urad or &ulthi), or cakes made of 
wheat or maize. In the evening there is a supper, according to 
taste, in which, however, rice seldom appears. In most parts of 
the hills the people can secure fish, which generally forms a consti- 
tnent of their diet. On festive oceasions they will kill a goat, whieh 
they consider very superior to mutton. Lisisea oil and rape oil 
are also used instead of ghf by the poorer classes, but most 
families can now afford the latter Inxury. The fine rock-salt of 
the Panjab is less used than the Mandi salt, of which nearly a 
moiety consists of earth and other refase matter, The salt is dis- 
solved, and the brine, after being refined from the earthen particles, 
is mixed with the food it is intended to season. Tobacco is in very 
feneral use among men and women alike, though in the higher 
rinks of life the women affect to repudiate its use, ‘There is a 
“obs het against onions and carrots, which no Hindu, except of the 
Jowest class, will touch, Turmeric is a condiment in large request 
and is seldom absent from any meal in the household of those who 
ean afford it, The Ghiraths, and allthe Sidra tribes, together with 
the Bhojkis and Gaddis, are great consumers of wine. No other 
class openly acknowledge its use, though many drink it secretly, 
The following note regarding the food of the people was furnished 
by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 1879 :— 

“The grains which form the staple food of the people in this district 
fre rice, wheat, barley, maize, gram, mish, mting, moth, peas, masir and 
mandal, (Grains of rab{ crops are sown in Ootober and November, and 
those of éharif in May and June ; the former is harvested in April, and the 
latter in September and October, Rain is essential to rabi crops in December 
and January, otherwise there is failure ; excessive fall of rain in February 
and March is rainous ; and to khari/" crops rain is essential after 15th to 30th 
June, otherwise there is {failure ; apd excessive fall of rain is ruinous ip 








—_——— fae caerogge hapter II, B. 
Description of grain, family Seeneie tases grains consumed in a Social nt | Religi- 
“35 ee year by an averag = | 
| Mia See. | Mds. Ore, | Aericulturist’s family Fool, 
> +. a. 2 “o epi a consisting of fire 
LtccaGateme | a wil Ss ° persons, one old per- 
oe) ~~) eo) 2 1 son, man and wife and 
- . —— ——| two children, and the 
Total —j = 8) & 8 estimate for non-agri- 
=r cultural classes and 
residents in towns are a3 shown in the margin.” 
The ordinary clothing of a man of the poorer classes consists of Clothing. 7 


a skull cap (topi), a frock reaching to the waist (kurti), or a similar 
but longer garment, called a cholu, reaching to the knees, and short 
breeches (fach.) In addition to these, the peasant nsnally carries 
with hin a blanket (patw), which in hot weather he twists as a tur- 
ban to defend his head from the sun, and in the winter uses as a 
wrapper. The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton wov- 
en by the village weaver, and cut and sewn into shape by the village 
ski, or tailor, The patuis of home-spun texture, woven generally 
in alternate squares of white and black wool, the only variety being 
in the size of the squares. In the rains, people travel barefoot, as 
the wet weather spoils their shoes, but in all other seasons they 
usually possess a pair of shoes (juta.) Among the higher classes the 
clothes of both sexes are usually made of English fabrics, and formed 
into shapes to suit the fashion or the pleasure of the wearer. The 
only peculiarity is that the kurtiis commonly retained by all. The 
head-dress gives the best opportunity for a display of good taste 
or love of finery. Two or more turbans of different colours are 
often artistically mixed together, and bound round the head so as 
to display the colours to advantage, and to fallim heavy, yet grace- 
fal fulds over the right ear. The usual mixtnre is a red ground 
with a white exterior turban, and the effect is always becoming. 
Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, and 
aa hill dandy has been observed with as many as seven turbans of 
different hues, not very judiciously chosen, wrapped round his head. 
The hill people are also very fond of wearing coloured vests and 
scarfs. They also adopt the effeminate habit of wearing earrings of 
‘gold, graced sometimes with pearls; and those who can afford it 
will display gold or silver bracelets, and necklaces of alternate beads 
and gold. 

The female dress is picturesque. On ordinary occasions a 
Hindad woman wears a petticoat (ghagra),.a choli, which covers the 
breast, and a sotidn, or long trowsers, with a dopata, or mantle to 
form ‘the head-dress, In the winter they adopt a gown made ordi- 
narily of a coarse chintz, called doru, which covers the whole body, 
fitting close round ihe neck. For ordinary wear these garments are 
made of the simplest colours, and are modest and becoming. On 
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enala days, thongh the ent of the garments is the same, the texture 


, and colours are strikingly altered. The border of the petticoat is 


adorned with patterns printed in silver or gold, or the whole gar- 
ment is made of streaked colours tastefully associated. The plain 
white depata, or mantle, gives place toa pink or yellow scarf. The 
choli is made of equally gay material, wad the person is érnamented 
with jewellery. ‘Phe nose ring, or/dlu, ia the most common orna- 
ment. With theexception of unmarried girls and widows every 
woman displays this piece of finery, which is a sign of married life, 
and shows that the wearer still rejoices in the society of her husband. 
Except in the lower classes the fafa is madeof gold, and its cireum- 
ference is limited only by the taste of the possessor, The Girath 
women are very fond of a profusion of necklaces of colonred glass, or 
pieces of porcelain (rach) and beads, the vegetable produce of the 
forest. Muhammoadan women dress with less taste and in more 
sombre colours. They never wear the ghegra, or petticoat, and 
very seldom the dors, or gown, but restrict themselves to loose 
trowsers and a mantle. Anotherdress, called pes/waz, is a cotton 
gown of very light texture, almost approaching to muslin, and 
made of various guy colours, The use of this, however, is confined 
to the higher ranks of life. 


Among the members of the three superior barns (Bralimans, 
Khatris, and Vaisyas) the rules prohibiting the marriage of daugliters 
with men of lower castes are exceedingly strict. ‘There is a widely 
prevalent custom, particularly among the Brahmans and Rajputs, 
according to which a man must always take a wife from a lower 
and give his daughters to a higher caste. There is the greatest 
ditference | etween giving a girl and faking a girl. If a Rajpit is 
asked with what class he may intermarry, he will usually mention 
some below his own, but if asked whether he would give his dangh- 
ter to the same tribe in exchange, would be horrified at the idea. 
The same rule prevails among the local Bralimans, though to a less 
extent. The Deputy Commissioner writes :— 

“ The result of this is, that it becomes most difficult to obtain a suitable 
match for high-born girls, and there can be no doubt, I think, that the 
custom of infanticide is by no means extinct. It is, however, practised in 
a much more scientific method than in former days. It was not long. ago 
that a case of this kind was brought before me in which there was evidence 
to show that the woman had deliberately prepared to put an end to the 
child's life if it should turn out to be a girl, os it actually did. She dea- 
cribed how a female relative of her's had advised her to starve the child, 
roll over it, fing it about, and if these methods had not the desired result, 
give it some opium. In this case she happened to be discovered, but it 
is sie i ieeeg Avis there are my such which elude detection. The 
system adopted for prevention of the crime ean only o rate asa partial 
check, as the fimnilieg :ih. which it is more usually pe Reorten are more or 
less influential.” 

Throughout the whole district infant marriages are onstomary, 
the only exception being in the case of very high-casta girls for 
whom it is diffienlt to find a suitable match. The different tribes 


» Marry asarule among themselves, but cannot marry persons of the 


sume sdtor al. The lowest tribes are just as strict in this respect 
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as the high born ones. For instance, a pede Soir must Chapter 
marry a Chamari who is not a Ramdadsi. A Nagtain mgt : 
inane a Badin whois nota Nagtain. A Vihan Gaddi must marry sea en 
un Gaddin who is not a Vihan, and soon, With reference to the i 
gotar, there seems less strictness, thongh amongst most tribes it sara 
is positively forbidden to intermarry into the same gotar. Among 
high caste people it is considered wrong to take any payment for 
a daughter, but among most of the low castes it is enstomary for 
a regular traffic to be carried on in girls; and although this may 
seem contrary to morality, there can be little doubt that it acts as 
au check on infanticide, and leads to girls being better cared for oy 
their parents. There are four kinds of betrothal contracts whic 
are very common among the lower classes in this district. 
(1) Erchanges (atid sattd fd ndtah.)\—These are sometimes: 
most complicated and perplexing. A will promise his daughter to 
B,on condition that the latter gives his to C, who again promises: 
his daughter to A. Sometimes there are five or six links in the 
chain, and a breach of promise on the part of one will involve the 
whole arrangement in confusion, especially if some of the promises 
have been fulfilled, 3 
(2) Labour.—The bridecroom elect binds himself to work for 
the bride’s family sometimes for nine or ten years, perhaps after 
all to have the mortification of sesing her married off to some one 
else, just as he was expecting to carry off the prize. This is proba- 
bly a very ancient custom, and reminds one of the story of Jacob’ 
working jor Laban for his two danghters Leah and Rachel. 
(3) Money.—Cash payment is ‘made for the bride, a 
according to the circumstances of the family. This is a fruitful 
source of debt, and also-acts asa check upon marriage. Numbers 
of marriageable young men are obliged to go without wives, owing 
ri the exorbitant demands made by the parents of eligible young 
indies, 
(4.1 Dharm or pwa betrothals, where no payment or exchange 
of any kind is made, These are comparatively rare among the lower 
classes. | 
 Polyandry is never practised in this part of the district, though Polyaniry and Poly. 
it is practised in Seoraj. It is not uncommon, however, for a man gamy. 
to sell his wife to any one else who makes a fair bid for her, Some- 
times such agreements are executed on stamped paper and presented 
for registration! Polygamy is consid ered allowable, and is more or 
less practised among nearly all the tribes. The difficulty of pro- 
curing wives acts, however, as a considerable check upon this 
practice, 

‘The following is a brief summary of the custom prevailing in Custom of inheri- 
Kangra proper regarding inheritance, righta of widows and daugh- ‘ante, legiteare 
ters, powers of gift, adoption, &e. Except in those taléhas of 
Narpur, the tenures of which assimilate to the plains, itis the gene~ 
raleustom of all tribes in Kangra proper for the jhetd beta, or 
eldest son, to get something as jéetanda in excess of the share 
which the other sons inherit equally with himself: this some- 
thing may be a field, a cow or ox, or any other valuable 
thing, The Gaddis say that among them the eldest son gets: 








Chapter III, B. a twentioth ofthe paternal estate as jhetanda, but in return 
ee cy . is saddled with an a twentieth of the paternal debts. if any. 
Bocial and Seligi- In case of inheritance by sons hy more than one wife, the chindavand 
Custom of inherit- 2nd not the pagvand rule is: followed, that is to say, the first 
ance, legitimacy, ko, division of the inheritance is made upon mothers, and not upon heads 
of sons, This rule of chiéndavand prevails universally among all tribes 
in Kangra proper, exeept the Gaddis, a large section of whom are 
guided by the rule of pagvand, This section consists of those whose 
: original homes are in Bharmanr, as distinguished from Gadheran 
urar Ravi, or the southern side of the Upper Ravi valley in Chamba, 

Instances are not rare in Kangra in families of all classes where, ley 
consent or by interference of the father in his lifetime, the inheri- 
tance lias been divided by pegvand, but the general prevalence of 

| the chindavand rule seems undeniable. 

| Something nearly approaching toa custom of primogeniture 
| prevails in a few families, For instance, the Ranas of Habrol, Gum- 
| mar and Dhatwal give small allotments only to younger sons, which 
revert to the Rana or head of the family for the time being, in case 
| the younger branch dies out; and the Dhatw4l cadets, moreover, 
have to pay heavy grain rents on their allotments to the Rana, though 
they are acknowledeed to hold as proprietors. In the case of the 
Indanrié Rajputs it is asserted that all sons inherit equal shares of 
| the dds or residential estates, and that the remaining, which are 
known as chawdhdr estates, go to the eldest son as chaudri. But 
| this asserted enstom is somewhat obsenre, and is disputed, The 
fact is that the chaudris’ interest in the chaudhdr estate has changed 
. in degree and in mature since the days of the Rajas, It then 
| amounted to little more than the right to certain liberal fees on the 
rentsin kind which went to the Rajas; but the Sikhs leased these 
rents in kind, and im fact the whole prafit and loss ou the estates, to 
| the chaudris for fixed sums. Among the Kanets of Kodh Sowar, 
| that is, of Chhota and Bard Bangahal, the custom was that the wands 

| 








| or separate holdings were indivisible. If a man died possessed 
of one vaud only, it went to the kauna beta or youngest son; if 
he held two, the other went to the next youngest. How this custom 
arose is explained in this way: In the first place the vands were 
allotments only capableof proper ly main taining one family ; in the 
second place the eldest son used to be away in his father’s lifetime 
doing chdkari,or fendal service of som e kind, to the Raja, and could 
eneraMy manage togeta grant of land elsewhere, while the younger 
‘ | son stayed at home with his father and sneceeded him. An exum- 
ination of the pedigree trees for these vands or holdings will show 
that the custom has been in full force up to the present time or till 
: ¥ery recently, Among the people concerned opinions differ as to 
whether it should be enforced by our courts in cases of dispute in 
future. Mr. Lyall thinks it should not, ‘as over and above change of 
circumstances, the tenure has been altered ‘by the first Settlement, 
In place of a mere allotment of fielda, the Kanet of Kodh Sowar now 
owns, besides his fields, a share in the waste lands of an estate which 

may yo ema to a.small ving canton.” is 
v7. peck.of questions of legitimacy or validity of marriage, the 
landholders may be put into two classes, vis., first those whose women 
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affect seclusion and do not work in the fields, and who cannot contract 
what are known as jhanjardra or widow marringes; and secondly 
those who marry widows, and allow their women to work more or less 
in the fields. Among the former the son of a rathorar, or kept, as 
opposed to a tater or married woman would be a sirfora or 
illegitimate, and would inherit no share. Among the latter the son 
of any kept woman (provided she was not of impure race, connection 
with whom would involve loss of caste) would by custom or past 
practice, share ney with the son by a wife married in the most 
formal manner, Very little outward ceremony is used in the case of 
a jhanjerdra marringe. It is doubtful wheather conenbinage, accom- 
pauied by the patting off of the ontward signs of the widowed state, 
1. ¢., resuming the idl or nose-ring, is not sufficient to make a valid 
marriage according to the real custom of the country ; but the hus- 
band generally celebrates the event bya feast, and there is a tendency 
to consider this a necessary formality. The Gaddis savy that among 
them if a widow has been, as they understand it, lawfully obtained 
from her guardians in consideration of value given, then she ia ree- 
koned a wile, whether any ceremony be performed or not. The 
feeling among the Kanets is the same. 

Pichlags, that is, sons begotten by a first husband, who accom- 
pany theirmother to her second husband’s house, or are born therein 
are not entitled toa share, Thia is a general rule; but the Gaddis 
and Kanets appear to hold that if a man takes a widow to wife whois 
at ne time encein‘e, the child born will be reckoned his child, and no 

chlag. 

All tribes agree that a man can adopta son out of his own 

gotar or clan, It ia doubtful whether public opinion would sup- 
port the adoption of a son from another clun if the kinsmen objected, 
unless perhaps in the ease of a daughter's son, and even then there 
would be a difference of opinion ; but the majority would support 
the validity of the adoption. Many written deeds of adoption, old 
and new, are to be found in the district; but writing was for- 
merly resorted to only in cases where a dispute was anticipated, 
beeause the adopted son was a very distant kinsman, or for some 
other similar reason. 
_ With regard to a widow's right to inherit, the Rajptts, 
Brahmans, Khatris, Mahajans, &c., say that she holds for life on 
condition of chastity, The Kanets of Kodh Sow4ér say clearly that 
80 long as she continues to reside in her Inte hnsband’s house, sho 
cannot be dispossessed even though she openly intrigues with another 
man, or permits him to live in the house with her, This is the real 
enstom also of the Girths and other similar castes in Kangra, though 
they do not admit the fact so bluntly. | 

With regard to daughters, all classes agree that, in default of 
sos, an orphan daughter has an interest similar to that ofa widow, 
so long as she remains unmarried. The general feeling seems to be 
that a daughter or her children can never succeed by simple inheri- 
tance to landed estate in preference to kinsmen, however remote, 
This is what the people Bay when the question 1s put to them in a 
general way; but they occasionally take another view in actnal 
eases, and the history of estates shows that daughters have Sern a 
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been allowed to inherit. All, however, admit that in defanlt of sons, 
a father can, by formal deed of gift, bestow acquired land on a dangh- 


Social and Religi- ter or her children; and the people of the Kabzewari talikas say 
ous Life. ia fea 
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that such a gift of ancestral land even would not be invalidated by 
objections made by kinsmen too remote to perform shrddh or offer 
the pind to a commen ancestor, According to this the power to 
object would be limited to the descendants of the donor's great-great- 
grandfather, for the worship of ancestors is not carried farther. The 
Gaddis and Kanets, however, dispense with these shrddh ceremonies, 
and therefore can give no limit beyond which the claims of kins- 
men should be rejected as too remote. This does not imply that 
among them the feeling of kinship and of right of succession is kept 
alive longer: the contrary is decidedly the case. By ancestral land is 
generally understood land once held by the common ancestor, not all 
land whatsoever inherited by the donor, _ 
Tuble No. VII shows the numbers in each taheil and in the 
S 7 whole district who follow each 
religion, as ascertained in the 
Census of 1881, and Table No. 
ALIII gives similar figures for 
towns, Tables III, ILA, IIB 
of the Report of that Census 
give further details on the sub- 
ject. The distribution of every 
| . 10,000 of the population b 
religions ia shown in the margin. The limitations, suliyject to whic 
these figures must be taken, and especially the rule followed in the 
a elsssification of Hindiis, are fully 
Moral | Total | discussed in Part I, Chapter IV 
Beet. ree ta | of the Census Report. The dis- 
| tribution of every 1,000 of the 
Musalman population by sect is 
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eras «i “| 01| 62| Shown inthe margin, The sects 
saniunspeciiied ..) 14) 435/ of the Christian population are 


| ' given in Table IITA of the Cen- 
sus Keport; bnt the figures are, for reasons explained in Part VII, 
Chapter IV of the seport, so very imperfect that it is mot worth 
while to reproduce them here. Table No. IX shows the religion of 
the major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the diatri- 
bution by caste of the great majority of the followers of each reli- 
gion. A brief description of the great religions of the Panik cad 
of their principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census 
Report. The religious practice and belief of the district present no 
special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to enter here into 
any disquisition on the general question, The general distribution 
of religions by ¢ahsils can be gathered from the figures of Table 
No. VII; and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
information as to locality is available. But the landowning and 
cultivating classes are Hindti without exception, as indeed is the whole 
village population, except in Spiti, where the people are exclusively 
Buddhist. The Hindiism of Lahaul is Tiecunaed in Par IL 
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_ The generality of the people are very superstitions, and the 
district is covered with a network of shrines, ranging from the 
Chapel Royal of Muhirdja Sansdr Chand at Sujanpnr, or the richer 
and much frequented temples at Jawala Mukhi and Kangra, to the 
village Giga, or the rudely hewn figure of the andeon-hd-deota 
(deity of the cudgels) placed under the shade of some rondside 
pipal tree. The temple of the Bajresari or Vagreswari Devi at Kangra 
is perhaps the most famons in the district, It is anid to have been 
founded by the divinity of that name at a famons Aswamedh or horse 
sacrifice which was held on the spot. The famous Mahindd of Ghazni 
is said to have invaded the district and destroyed the temple, building 
a mosqne on its ruins, It was, however, restored, and is said to have 
been visited by Akbar together with his celebrated Divan Todar 
Mal. There are some other temples in the vicinity which are said to 
have owed their origin to Todar Mal. Finally Ranjit Singh visited 
2 and under his orders the domes of the temples here and at Jawala 

iukhi were gilded. Subsequently the devotees from Amritsar 
subscribed together and presented the temple with a marble floor. 
It is worth remarking that the town of Kangra, where the temple ig 
situated, was originally known as Nagorkot, and the Katoch Réjas 
and the Brahmins of the vicinity were distinguished by the same 
name. It is said that on the spot where the fortress stands the 
Raksha Jalandhar met with his death, at least his body covered 
many leagues, but his head is said to have fallen on this spot. Hence 
the fort was named Kanggarh, the fort of the head, which became 
itr ee into Kangra. 

fhe temples at Kangra and Jawila Mukbi are in charge of the 
rapacious Bhojkis, who plunder the unfortunate pilgrims, At the 
latter place large numbers of sheep and goats are supposed to be sacri- 
ficed. The appetite of the Devi is however capricious, and the vota- 
ries are usually informed that she is not quite ready for her meal. 
The offering is left, and is hurried away, and sold in the neighbourhood 
for a trifle under its value to men who again resell it to other pilgrims. 
The temple of Gauri Shankar is Picturesquely situated on the left 
bank of the Bids on some heights overlooking the city, and close to 
the Castle built by Maharaja Saneir Chand. At the time that chief- 
tain was at the summit of his power it must doubtlessly have been 
largely frequented. It received a rich jdgfr of Rs. 1,600 which is 
now being squandered by the present managers, and has quite ceased 
to be visited by any pilgrims. 
Amongst the minor places of worship are the graves of some 
Muhammadan saints, who are curiously enough more venerated by 
Hinds than by the Muhammadans themselves. There is one saint, 
Bawa Fattu, who is particularly venerated, He is supposed to have 
died about 200 years ago, and was said to have been specially blessed 
by Sodi Guru Gulab Singh, and given the power of prophecy. To 
swear by his name is considered a particularly solemn oath, aud it is 
not uncommon for parties in civil cases to challaniee one another to 
take it. Another shrine is that of Bawa Bhopat, where it is customary 
to eee petitions in writing, A fee has to be given in advance, or 
at least an offering promised, should the request be granted. For 
instance, if there is a dispute about some land, one party will hurry to 
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Chapter II, B. the shrine and promise an offering, The others will genorally become 
dal and Paliey, witmed and afraid that some calamity will overtake them. But 
| oe See should no compromise be made, and should some trouble befall the 
“of course it is ascribed to the wrath of Bhopat. The 
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‘defendants, 
STG, and decrees passed by that individaal are therefore usually ex-parte, and it 
: must be rather satisfactory to his attendants that they are, subject to 
no appeal after the troublesome fashion of European Courts. 
| There are a number of Tiraths in the district, and some of them are 
supposed to be of equal eficacy to Hardwar. There is specially one 
called the Sangam (Junction), where the streams Banganga, and 
Gupatgang& meet, close to Fort Kangra. This is considered as 
| being as holy as the confluence of the Jamné and Ganges. The 
| Gugas are curious sheds which are not seen elsewhere, They con- 
O tain a number of images, and are supposed to be specially effica- 
| cious for snake bites. Persons suffering from such are usually 
taken toa Gugd when the priest examines him, mutters ineanta- 
tions, and if he sees that it must be a fatal case, sends him sway 
i with the comfortable assurance that he has done something ae 
to offend the local deity and cannot be forgiven. The Dandi 
Chairon, or Dandvon-hd-deota, is supposed to be particularly 
fond of sticks. His effigy is placed ander a pipal tree, and per- 
sons suffering from intermittent fever are accustomed to offer th 
couple of sticks about the size of nine-pins if they recover. Speak- 
ing generally, the larger number of temples seem to be devoted 
to Shiv, but the followers of Vishnu are also said to be numerons, 
There is only one Jain temple, and that is situated within the 
‘Fort, so that it is never visited by pilgrims. Local Devis are 
without number; 360 of them assembled at the founding of the 
Kangra temple. 

The chief religions orders are the Gosdins and the Bhojkis ; 
at least these are the principal residents, Large numbers of jogis, 
sanidnis, &e., pass throngh the district, and some of them, such as 
the Bodha Pandits, reside; but none of such importance as to call 
| . for special notice. The Gosdins were at one time an important 
trading community, but are now much deteriorated owing to in- 
ternal dissensions. They were only able to trade wholesale, and 
never become retail dealers, as this they consider beneath their 
dignity, Among themselves they are divided into numerous fra- 
ternities, nt the head of which are Mahants. The successor to the 
gaddi is nominated by the existing Mahant from among his chelas, 
The Bhojkis are described in Section C of this Chapter, 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

3 " principal languages current in the 
district separately for each éehail 
and for the whole district, More 
detailed information will be found 
in Table IX of the Census Report 
for 1881, while in Chapter V of the 
same report the several langnages 
are briefly discussed. The figures 
in the margin give the distribution 
of every 10,000 of the population 
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by language, omitting small figures. The eastern group of hill 
langnages is shown in the tables as Pahidri, and would appear to be 
practically the same as the Garhwali of the philologists. Its 
western boundary is the eastern watershed of the Ravi which se- 

irates Chamba from Kangra ;* to the north it is separated from the 
Tibetan group of tongues by the mid-Himalayas; to the south it 
extends as far as the foot of the mountains, but not to the low hills 
at their base; while it stretches away eastward through Garhwal 
and Kumdon to meet the Nepalese. Itis an Indic language, more 
akin to Hindi than to Panjabi, and is ineluded with Nepalese by 
Hornle in his Northern Gandian group. But here, as in all moun- 
tainous tracts, dialectic variations are numerous, each considerable 
mountain range separating two forms of speech which differ in a 
greater or leas degree. Thus the Mandi people call their dialect 
Mandiali, the Kdlu people, Kdluki. Gaddi is spoken by the in- 
hebitants of the range which divide Kangra from Chamba, and 
Hindori by the people of the lower hill states. The character used 
is the Thakuri or Tankri of the hills, but the only literature that 
the language appears to possess begins and ends with a small but 
interesting collection of rhapsodies in praise of Raja Jagat Singh 
(A. D. 1650) by a Kanera bard called Gambhir Rai (J. A. S. B., 
1875, p. 192). In his District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy 
Commissioner writes :— 

“The dialects spoken are various, as may be guessed from a glance 
nt the list of principal tribes, The Gaddis, Kashmiris, Labinas and 
Valley people are mostly unintelligible to one another, so far as their own 
particular language or dialect goes, though there is a common colloquial 
which may be styled Pabdri, for want of a better name, which is generally 
understood by all. I have taken some trouble to collect some of the words 
used in ordinary conversation, and am satisfied that the dialect which 
generally prevails is distinctly Sanskritic in its origin; as is also the 
character, though the latter is quite distinct from any character used in the 
plains, and cannot be deciphered exeept by inhabitants of the district,” 

The languages of the Kulu sub-division are further discussed 
in Part IL. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 

. the Census of 1881 for each religion 
and for the total population 
of each tahsil. The figures for 
female education are probably very 
imperfect indeed, The figures in 
the margin show the number edn- 
cated among every 10,000 of each 
sex according to the Censns 
Returns. Statisties regarding the 
attendance at Government and 








* Mr. Lyall, however, who probably knows more than anybody else of the peo 
- of the Punjdb bills, thinks that the people of Kangra proper, aa distinet | 

ilo, approach both in race and language nearer to the western or Dogra than to 
the eastern or Pabdrl group, 
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Aided schools will be fonnd in 
Table No. XXXVII. The distribu- 
tion of the scholars at these echools 
by religion and the occupations of 
their fathers, as it stood in 1881-82, 
are shown in the md¢rgin. 
figures, however do not include the 
statistics for the two Aided Mission 
schools, nor those of the Nurpur 
District school as the required information is not available, 

The hill people are a good-looking race. Their complexion is 
fair and the expression is almost invariably mild and prepossessing, 
Their features are delicate and well-formed. In stature they seldom 
exceed the middle size, and cannot compare with the inhabitants of 
the plains for vigor and manly strength. The gradations of caste 
are strongly marked in the appearance and aspect of the ple, and 
the higher the social position the more pure and elevated Ceesae the 
features. Among the Brdlimans and Rajputs there are generally to 
be found the distinguishing marks of along and unsullied descent, 
and their faces bear the impress of true nobility. The agricultural 
classes are leas refined and attractive, but they all possess the 
amiable and ingenuous expression which is characteristic of the 
whole race. 

, _2o a prepossessing appearance the hill people add the charm of 
simple and unsophisticated manners. In address they are at once 
open and good-humoured, and at the same time obedient and respect- 
fal. They are not very familiar with the amenities of speech, and 
may sometimes offend an ear habitnated to the fulsome phraseology 
of Hindtistan ; but the error always proceeds from rustic plainness, 
and never from intentional discourtesy, They are extremely sus- 
ceptible to kindness or the reverse. A conciliatory demeanour at 
mee wins their confidence, while a rude word, carelessly uttered, is 
often sufficient to intimidate and repel them. To be assailed with 
thuse is a grievous injury not to be forgotten. Among equals, the 
exchange of contumelious epithets excites an extraordinary yaroxysm 
of anger, hardly to be reconciled with their general mildnesa of 
demeanour, Abuse frequently leads to suicide; and an abusive habit 
in an official outweighs, in popular estimation, his good qualities of 
whatever kind. The people are bashful and modest, never intruding 
unless encouraged, A gesture is quite sufficient to keep them at a 
distance. They are suspicious, and long in yielding their confidence. 
To a stranger they are very reserved ; and will, as much as possible, 
nbstain from the court of a new official til] his character is thorough. 
ly displayed. On the other hand, when once they are conciliated, 
there are no bounds to their devotion. As at first they are distrust- 
ful and shy, so at last they surrender themselves without restraint, 
They are waturally an affectionate and gentle race, They hare no 
daring, nor aspirations after independence, but delight rather to 
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place themselves under authority, and yield implicitly to an influence 
Moret admire and respect. They are prone to litigation, resort- 


ng to the law courts on the most trivial occasions. There is no 
vigour nor nianliness of sentiment, Their disposition was formed to 
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obey, and is almost feminine from its innate dependence. An adher- 
ence to truth is a remarkable and most honourable feature in their 
character. The Settlement Officer records that in the five years” 
during which he had charge of the district, after making due allow- 
ance for natural party bias, he could scarcely recall a single instance 
of a wilfully false or prevaricating witness, In their dealings 
among themselves the same purity of manner prevails. They seldom 
resort to written agreements, and a man’s word is accepted with as 
little hesitation as his bond. To this quality of veracity may be 
added the trait of honesty and fidelity to their employers ; for, while 
theft is not uncommon in the hills, it is confined to the lowest classes, 
and conducted on the most trifling and insignificant scale. The 
fidelity of the hill people is well understood throughout the Panjab, 
and all the chief Sikh Sirddrs have shown their appreciation of this 
quality by employing hillmen in the most responsible situations 
sbout their persons. Employed in service, they are attentive ani 
thrifty. They resist all temptation, seldom, if ever, give way to 
debauchery, and return to their homes with the well-earned profits of 
honest servitude. Like all highlanders, they are exceedingly attachi- 
ed to their native hills ; few consent to undertake service in the plains ; 
and out of these few scarcely one in ten possesses sufficient virour of 
hody or mind to withstand the changes of climate and the ardent 
aspirations after home, As soldiers, they are not remarkable for daring 
or impetuous bravery, but they are valuable for quiet, unflinching 
courage, a patient endurance of fatigue, and for orderly and well- 
conducted habits in cantonments. 

They are lively and good-tempered, fond of fairs and public 
assemblies, and with more pretensions to musical taste than is usual 
in India, Their songs have asimple cadence, pleasing even to a 
cultivated ear. Their simplicity inclines them to be eredulous, and 
they easily become the dupes of any designing fellow who wishes to 
impose upon them. This facility of disposition has frequently been 
taken advantage of by swindlers and sharpers, who, under the 
personation of Government officials, have robbed houses and carried 
out their schemes of aggrandisement. A few artful words are 
sufficient to raise a village against their legitimate officers. Lastly, 
the lull people are very superstitious. They firmly believe in witcl- 
craft, and one of their most constant reproaches against our rule is, 
that there is no punishment for witches. Every incident at all ont 
of the ordinary course, such as the death ofa young man, or the 
cessation of milk in a buffalo, is ascribed at once to supernatural 
canses. They will not set outon the most common expedition nor 
nodertake any duty without first consulting a Brahman, They Lave 
their luckly and unlucky months and days. Marriages are interdict- 
ed in Poh, Chet, Bhadon, and Asauj, or four months in the year. 
Saturdays and Wednesdays are propitious days for going towards 
the south, Thursday to the north, Sundays and Tuesdays to the east, 
andsoon. The fourth and eighth days of the moon are full of 
disaster, and no one would begin an enterprise on these dates, The 
priestly class, again, have an even deeper influence here than in other 
parts of India, Besides the larger temples, the shrines of lesser 
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divinities ara innumernble, and almost every house possesses its 
Penates in the shape of a Sidh or Nag, a deity which is supposed 


* to repel witches and to propitiate fortune. Altogether, the impression 


left by experience of the character of the hill people is most favour- 
able, They are honest, truthful, industrious, frugal, gentle, and 
good-humoured, faithful to their employers aud sulifmissive to 
authority. Against these virtues, there is little or nothing to set off. 
The worst that can be said of them is that they are superstitions, 
easily misled, distrustful of strangers and litigious. Tables Nos. 
AL, XLII, and XLII give statistics of crime; while Table No, 
AAAYV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic stimulants, 

The following passage, designed by Mr. Lyall as supplementary 
to the account given by Mr. Barnes (from whose report the preced- 
ing paragraphs have been taken) will here find a fitting place :— 


Mr. Bornes has given a description of the various tribes and castes 
which for completeness and accuracy cannot possibly be surpassed, I think 
it, however, worth while to add a few particulars as to general differences of 
customs and habits of life between Hinds of these hills and Hindds of the 
Punjab plaing. In the hills all castes, high and low, eactrifice goats (bakri 
kdind) ot weddings, funerals, festivals, at harvest time, ploughing times and 
on all sorts of occasions. In Kalu and other countries among the snowy 
ranges, the sacrifice hasa religious signification, and conveys a sense of 
purification ; but this is not so evident in Kangra Proper. No such custom 
prevails in the plains. All misfortunes and sickness are universally attri- 
buted to the malice or spite (kof, dosk) of some demon, spirit or decensed 
saint ; so also the belief in witches or magicians (den, dogdr) is universal. 

_ “Excepting widows, women of all classes eat meat: in the plains 
et or Brihman women regard eating meat with horror. “At weddings, 
flesh and rice are universally given to the guests, instead of curds and 
sweetmeats a3 below. All Siidras drink spirits and dance together at 
weddings, and all women, except parda mashin Ra&jpttnis, ation. the 
melaa or local fairs, At wedding feasts or other similar entertainments 
men of all castes, from the Brahman to the Sidra, will sit and ent together 
in one line (pangat) arranged strictly according to degree or rank. Food 
oceur among Réjpits about precedence, which often break up the party 
entirely. 

“In the hills it is the father of the boy that sends an envoy to search 
for a bride for his son ; in the plains it is the girl’s father that searches for 
a hushand for his daughter. Itis a strict role in the hills that the bride's 
tray-palanquin, or dela, must be carried in front of that of the bridegroom, 
In the hills little or no expense attends the mutlwd or, as it is called here, 
the phéraghérd, that is the bringing the wife for good and allto her hus- 
band's home, In the plains itis an occasion of great expense, Married 
women in the hills make a strict point of never patting off their bald or 
nose-ring ; on the other hand, the putting on the bé/4 with concubinage is 
in itself marriage among the Giraths and some others. | 

_. In the plains Réjpits marry Réjpits only, Here each class of 
Rij pits marries the danghters of the class next below his own, and the lower 
class R&jpdts marry the daughters of Rathis, Thakars, or Ghirths, Hence the 
Skee ee Ghirth’s daushter become ea. queen! 
! ie | 7 or Jaikdri Rajpits and Nagarkotia 
Brians, urté-satté, or exchanged betrothals, are very common, ad sote- 
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hand, Rajpits of high family are heavily bribed to marry, owing tothe Qhapter IIT, Bs 
feeling of pride which forbidsa Rajptit to marry a daughter to any but a aoe 
man of equal or rather superior family of his own, The prevention of in- Social and Reli- 
fanticide, both in our territories and in Jammé, now-a-days drives these | Sous Liife- 
Rajpiits to great straits, Not long ago a Manhis Réjpit, who had three ,, Contras! betweee 
daughters, not finding any son-in-law of sufficient rank according to his  pi)js and plains, 
notions, kept them all at home till they were quite old maids. He at last . 
found an old bridegroom of ninety, who married two of the three at once 
for a consideration, but died on the return journey home, so that the 
two bridescame back upon their father’s hands. Shortly after the third 
daughter ran away with a postman or letter-carrier, In the hills, Kaits 
and Mahajans intermarry, though the former in the plains rank a8 Sédras, 
and the latter'as Vaisyis. In the Gaddi villages Khatris, Rajptits, Rathis 
and Thakars all intermarry, and in some places, for instance Kukti in Bhar- 
maur, Brahman Gaddis intermarry with Khatris, The Gaddis give dower 
in two forms, viz., sdj, which goes to the husband, and phuloni, which 1s 
istridhan, or the wife's sole property. Among them also the Bhat 
Brahmans act as Achdraj as well a3 Pada Parohits ; that is, they take 
funeral as well as marriage gifts or fees. 

“Tn the hills the death of old people is celebrated bya wake or funeral 
feast held after the tenth day, at which eating and drinking goes on in much 
the same way aa at a wedding. Among Ghirths and some other Sadras it 
js also the custom for the connections to bring an effigy of the deceased in 
lay, cloth, or wood to the house of mourning, accompanied by drummers 
and musicians, and to try to dispel the gloom which is supposed to have 
settled on the inmates by the most boisterous tricks and the broadest jokes 
possible. On the kiria day, that is eighteen days after the death or there- 
abouts, another feast is held, and another goat is sacrificed. In the hills, ten 
days after adeath, all the male kinsmen shave their heads as o sign of 
mourning, In the plains only very near kinsmen shave on the day of death, 
Formerly, when a Raja died, every male subject shaved his head, and all 
the women put off their ornaments, In the political jégirs the custom is 
so far kept up at least that one man in every fomily will shave when the 
Raja dies. All the Gaddis, even those who live entirely in Kangra, atill 
shave when a Raja of Chamba dies: the women put off their nose-rings, no 
meat is eaten for six months, and no marriages celebrated for a year. — | 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth of Poverty or wealth of 

— . the commercial and industrial the people. 
classes. The figures in the 
margin show the working of 
the income tax for the only 
two years for which details 
are available ; and Table No. 
XXXIV gives statistics for 
the license tax for each year 
since its imposition. The dis- 
tribution of licenses granted 
- and fees collected in 1880-81 
and villages of under 5,000 souls 

~| 1s shown in the margin. 
But the numbers affect- 
ed by these taxes are 
small. It may be said 
generally that a very 
arge proportion of the 
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artisans in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows 
in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of 
the harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often 
taking the form ofa fixed share of the produce; while even where 
this is not the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies 
with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leathtr-workers 
should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the hides 
of the eattle which die in a year of drought. The circumstances 


of the agricultural classes are discussed below at the end of Section D. 





SECTION C.—CASTES AND TRIBES. 


Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table 
No. TXA shows the number of the less important castes. Some of 
the leading tribes, and especially those who are important as land- 
owners or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following 
sections ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI of 
the Census Report for 1881. The Census statistics of caste were 
not compiled for fatefls, at least in their final form, It was found 
that an enormous number of mere clans or snb-divisions had been 
returned oa castes in the schedules, and the classification of these 
figures under the main heads shown in the caste tables was made 
for districts only. Thus uo statistics showing the local distribution 
of the tribes and castes are available. But the general distribution 
of the more important tribes, where not found throughout the district, 
Is noticed in the following sections, and is shewn by Mr. Lyall’s 
figures quoted at pages 77 to 80. 

The following quotation from Mr. Lyall’s report shows the 
nature of the institution of caste in the hill regions of Kangra, 

“Till lately, the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably 
fixed in the hills as in the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, 
and could do much as he liked, Ihave heard old men quote instances 
within their memory in which a Radja promoted a Girth to be a Rathi, and 
a Thakar to be o Ré&jptit, for service done or money given; and at 
the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persons 
put under s ban for some grave act of defilement, is a source of income to 
the jagirdir Rajas. I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant. 
Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no such thing as a distinct 
Rajpdt Be ge ‘ pons one times, before caste distinctions had become 
eryatallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or hy ae ran. 
became - time Réjpée. | maniacs 

“ this is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard 
to the Rajpiits of these hills. Two of the old Sova pa ES essentially 
Kijpat families of this district, eis, Kotlehr and Bangdhal, are said to be 
Brahman by original stock. Mr, Barnes says that in Kangra the son of 
a Rajpat by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi: in Seoréj and other 
irae in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves 
itajpats, and growing into general acceptance as Rajpits, in their own coun- 
try at least, whose only claim to the title was that their father or frand- 
father was the offspring of a Kanetni by » foreign Brahman. On the bore 
der line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can 
observe caste growing before his eyes ; the noble is changing into a Rajpdr, 


the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat, and so on down tothe gQphapter III, 0 
bottom of the scale, Thesame process was, I believe, more orlessin er TL, 0. 
force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day.” Castes and Tribes. 
And the remarks quoted in the following paragraph show how 
exceedingly indefinite are the lines of demarcation between the different 
The statements given at pages 77 to $9 show the areas owned and Social and proprie- 
revenue paid by the several classes of castes in each pargana as they pd Raage Pda 
stood at the Settlement of 1867. The classification adopted is thus castes, 
deseribed by Mr. Lyall.: — 
“Tt will be seen that I have divided the Brahmans and others into two 
grades in the statements. In Mr. Barnes’ account of the population he 
makes refraining from agriculture the line of distinction between first class 
and second class Brihmans. I think it would be more accurate to put it 
at refraining’ from ploughing; there are many Brahman families 
who are too proud to plough, but very few who do not do every 
other kind of field work themselves, Now-a-days the same may be 
said, with nenrly equal truth of the better Rajpit families. The 
Midns, or first grade Rajpiits, are the members of the 22 royal houses, 
of whom a list is given in. Mr. Barnes’ paragraph 262, and of a few other 
houses, such as the Manhis, Sonkla, Bangallis, Chohan, and Rahtor clans, 
all of which, either now or at some former time, have had a Raja at their 
head in some part of Northern India. 
“The Raéjpit clans of the second grade might more properly be called 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished and numerous of them 
are the Habrols, the Dhatwals, the Indanrids, the Ninglea, the Gumbaris, 
the Ranes, the Bénidls, the Randts, the Mailes. They marry their dangh- 
ters to the Midns, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. In 
the statements most of the Thakars have been entered os second class 
Kaéjpits, and a few as first class Sidras. Most of the Thakars entered 
in this last class might more properly have been classed as Rathis. The 
Nirpur Thakars ore all no better than Rithis. A Thakar, if asked on 
what way he is better than a Rathi, will say that his own manners and 
social customs, particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying 
brother’s widow, &c., are more like those of the Mian class than those of 
the Rathis are. The best line of distinction, however, is the marriage con- 
nection ; the Mian will marry a Thakar’s daughter but not a Rathi's, Tho 
[tathi’s daughter marries a Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a 
Min, No one calls himself a Rathi, or likes to be addressed asone. The 
term is understood to convey some degree of slight or insult; the distine- 
tion between Thakar and Rathi is, however, very loose, A rich man ofa 
Réthi family, like Shib Dial Chaudhri of Chetra, marries his daughter to 
an impoverished Raja, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes 
Thaker Rajpit. So again a Raja out riding falls in love with a Patial 
pirl herding cattle, and marries her, thereupon ‘the whole clan begina to 
give its daughters to Midns, The whole thing reminds one of the strug- 
glea of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers 
interested in the struggle are greater here, os a man cannot separate him- 
self entirely from his clan, and must take it up with him or stay where 
he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are here stricter and 
more formal, and the movement much slower. 
“ After the Rajpits come the families belonging to the Bes Barn, or 
caste division, I have put the Khatris in this, as they are all traders and 
shop-keepers, but they claim to belong to the Chatri Barn and to rank 
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Chapter IIT, 0. with Rdjpdts. The other castes in this division are the Mahéjans, Kaits, 
sae Sids, and Kardrs, all bankers, traders, and shop-keepers. 
Castesand Tribes. = The Stidras of the first grade comprise Thakars, Rathis, and 
‘Social and pro Kanets only, The most important tribes among the second grade Stidras 
apart a. are the Girths, who much exceed any other tribe of the grade in numbers, 
r a except in Nirpur, where they are beaten by the Jats. Next after the 
; Girths and Jats in numbers come He Laker aie Rowse rks 
khéns, most of whom carry on their hereditary professions, though they 
also own land This is also true of the Kaldls, the Darzis, the Bateris, 
the Chimbds, the Jhiwars, and the Suniydrs. In this grade are also found 
the Sainis, the Hindé Gijars, and the Kolis, who are purely agricultural 
tribes; the Labdnas are also carriers and traders in grain, The Bhojkis, 
Gusiins, and Jogis, have or had some priestly avocations. The amount 
of land held by Muhammadans is very insignificant. In Ndrpur there 
are a few Syads, Réwals, and Ardins; in the other parganag the (iijars 
are the only true landholding class among Muhammadans, though some 
artizans calling themselves Shekhs (in origin converts from among the 
lowest castes of Hindds), hold small patches. 
“ Among the Nich or inferior castes of Hindis, are the Juldhas, the 
Karannks, the Dhangris, Chamérs, Sarires and Domris, whom other Hindds 
look upon as outcasts, Most of them eat the flesh of cows or oxen which 
die a natural death , 
“Of the total cultivated area of Kangra proper (exclusive of the 
three unsettled jégire, for which I have no returns of holdings) 
the Brihmans of both grades own about 18 per cent.; the Rajputs 
of the first grade about 6 per cent.; the Rajpdits of the second 
prade about 15 per cent.; the Kohatris, Mahijans, Kaits, Sads, and 
Karars about 2 per cent. ; the Thakars, Rithis, and Kanets about 37 
per cent.; the second grade Sddras about 19 per cent. ; the Muhammadans 
about 1 per cent; and the outcast Hindd tribes about 2 per cent. The 
second class Rajpits, as I have said, are really Thakars. The Thakars 
and Rithis, therefore, own between them about half the country, os the share 
of the Kanets in Kangra proper is very small, . 
Bribmans. The distinguishing feature in the population of the district is the 
enormous preponderance of the Hindad over the Muhammadan 
élement, the latter being represented only by isolated colonies of im- 
migrants, while the mass of the population has. preserved the ancient 
faith in a manner wholly unknown in the plains. This circumstance 
lends a peculiar interest to the study of the Hindd tribes of the district, 
their caste divisions and customs, for which study fortunately there 
isample material in the reports of Messrs, Barnes and Lyall.* 
According to a general, though now exploded, impression, the Brah- 
man caste is a homogenous whole, whose members, knowing no 
internal distinetions amongst themselves, are united in one vast 
conspiracy against the social and religious liberty of the “ inferior 
castes,” As illustrating the real state of the case, Mr. Barnes’ 
account of the ramifications of Brahman caste in this district isa 
Valuable contribution tothe existing store of information. The 


Brahmans of Kangra proper number nearly one-sixth of the 


* Mr. Barnes's Report (paragraphs 283—204) from which the followin g par ) 

graphs are quoted almost ebatien, contains s : olinrly valuable ee for 

mation, the Ape gest completencas of which is L 
paragraph 72 of his report. 


~ is further vouched for by Mr, Lyall 
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ordinarily made of bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort Chapter IT, 0. 


of work and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjra, 
at any rate in the lower hills, and occasionally Sari4l. The Dimna 
appears hardly ever to beeome Musalman or Sikh, and mav be 
classed as Hindd ; though being an outcast he is nut allowed to draw 
water from, wells used by the ordinary Hindi population. The 
Diimna is often called Dam in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and is rezarded by Hindiis as the type of uncleanness. Yet he 
seems once to have enjoved as a separate aboriginal race some 
power and importance. Further information regarding him will be 
found in Sherring (1, 400) and Elliott (I, $4). He is of course quite 
distinct from the Dam-Mirasi. 

These two words, torether with a third name Chanal, are nsed 
almost indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the 
highest hills. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
Panjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the 
same group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the 
present Kolis are very probably their representatives. He points 
out that dd the Kolian for water, is still used for many of the smaller 
streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of tribes of Kolian 
origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as Allahabad, all of 
which nse many identical words in their vocabularies, and have a 
common tradition of a hereditary connection with working in iron. 
The name of Kalu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, and thinks 
that it has nothing in common with Kol. Unfortunately Kola is the 
ordinary name for any inhabitant of Kdlu; and though it is a dis- 
tinct word from Koli, and with a distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole 
cannot be discriminated from Koli when written in the Persian 
character; and it is just possible that the figures may inelnde some 
few persons who are Kole, but not Koli. The names Koli, Dagi, 
and Chanal seem to be used to denote almost all the low castes in 
the hills. In the median ranges, such as those of Kangra proper, 
the Koli and Chanal are of higher status than the Dagi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Ghirath or lowest cultivating castes ; 
and perhaps the Koli may be said to occupy a somewhat superior 
position to, and the Chanal very mach the same position as the 
Chamar in the plains, while the Dagi corresponds more nearly with 
the Chihra. In Kulu the three words seem to be nsed almost in- 
differently, and to include not only the lowest castes, but also mem- 
hers of those castes who have adopted the pursuits of respectable 
artisans, Even in Kangra the distinction appears doubtful. Mr. 
Liyall quotes a tradition which assigns 1 common origin, from the 
marriage of a demi-god to the daughter of a Kulu demon 
to the Kanets and Dagis of Kulu, the latter having become 
reparate owing to their ancestor, who married a Tibetan woman, 
having taken to eating the flesh of the y&k, which, as a sort 
of ox, is sacred to Hindds; and he thinks that the story may 
lee to a mixed Muchal and Hindd descent for both castes. Again 
1@ writes: “The Koli class is pretty numerous in Rajgiri on 
the north-east side of pargana Hamirpur; like the Kanet it 
belongs to the country to the east of Kangra proper. I believe 
this class is treated as outcast by other Hindus in’ Rajgiri, 
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thongh not so in Bilaspur and other countries to the enst. The clase 
has several times attempted to get the Kuatoch Lajn to remove the 
ban, but the negotiations have fallen through beesuse the bribe 
offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the Chamérs are, 8 
usual, the most numerous,” Of pergana Kauera he writes: “The 
Dagis have been entered as Pit -cliss Gaddis, but they properly 
helong toa different nationality, and bear the same relation to the 
Kanets of Bangihal that the Sipis, Badis, and Halis (also classed as 
second class Gaddis) do to the first class Gaddis.” So that it would 
appear that Digis are more common in Kangra proper, and Kolis to the 
east of the valley; and -that the latter are outcast while the former 
claim kinship with the Kanet. The word Dagi is sometimes said to 
be derived from dégh. a stain or blemish ; but it is hardly likely that 
in the hills, of all parts of the Punjab, a word of Persian origin 
should be in common use as the name of a easte, and Mr. Anderson’s 
derivation Part I], (Chapter II[, Section C)is far more probable, At 
the same time the word is undonbtedly used a3 a term o opprobrinm, 
Chandl is perhaps the modern form of Chandala, the onteast of the 
hills, so often mentioned in the Rajatarangini and elsewhere, 





SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUN 
TENURES. 
Origin and growth of rights in land. 
This subject will best be introduced by two extracts from 
Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report, which define in clear and forcible 
language the main incidents of the tenure of land under the ludigenous 
government of the country. 
#irst.*—Under the Rajas, the theory of property in land was 
that each Raja was the landlord of the whole of his Kay or prinei- 
lity, not merely in the degree in which everywhere in India the 
tate is, in one sense, the landlord, but ina clearer and stronger degree, 
The Mughal emperors, in communications addressed to the Hill Rajas, 
gave them the title of saminddr, ie, landholder, Documents are 
preserved in some of the Rajas’ families in which this address is nsed, 
The Raja was not, like a feudal king, lord paramount over inferior 
lords of manors, but rather, as it were, manorial lord of lis 
whole country, Each principality was a single estate, divided for 
management into a certain number of circuits. These circuits were 
not themselves estates like the maxzas of the plains: they were mere 
groupings of holdings under one collector of rents. The waste lands, 
great or small, were the Raja's waste: the arable lands were made 
up of the separate holdings of his tenants. The rent due from the 
holder of each field was payable direct to the Raja, unless he 
remitted it, as an act of favour to the holder, or assigned it in jdgir 
to a third party in lien of pay, or asa subsistence allowance. So 
also the grazing fees due from the owner of each herd or flock were 
payable to the Raja, and these were rarely or never assigned to any 
Jégirdér. The ageuts who collected these dues and rents, from the 
Se a Ma Sal Tey LG EPL We hy | at 
* Lyall, Set. Rep. po 24, 
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wasir down tothe village headman, were the Raja's servants, Chapter ITZ, D 
appointed and paid directly by himself. Every several interest in  —_ - 
land, whether the right to cultivate certain fields, to graze exelusively ph evs 2 
certain plots of waste, work a water-mill, set a net to catch game or _ sivas 
hawks on a mountain, or put a fish-weir in a stream, was held direct sd apen Kano 
of the Rajacas aseparate holding or tenancy.* The inenmbent or Ms: 
tenant, at the most called his interest awwdrisi or inheritance, not a 
maliké or lordship. 

The artizan and other non-agriculturists resident in villages 
held their (dhri bdsi, or garden plots, of the Raja, not of their village 
employers and customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to 
service to him only. They were not the only class bound to service : 
the regular landholders were all liable to be pressed into service of some 
kind, military or menial, The Rajas kept a tight hold upon the wastes: 
certain portions of forest were kept as rakh or shooting preserves ; 
and trees, whether in forest or open waste, could not be felled 
except with the Raja's permission. No new field could be formed 
ont of the waste without a patiah or grant from the Raja. No 
wasir or other revenue agent, and no jagirddr could give periis- 
sion to reclaim waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as 
it might hare led to the growth of intermediate lordships. I have 
heard it said that, from a feeling of this kind, wazirs or Adrddrs 
were never chosen from the royal clan, and jdgfrs were generally 
given in scattered pieces. Certain rights of common in the waste 
round and abont their houses were enjoyed, not only by the regular 
landholders, but by all the rural inhabitants ; but these rights were 
sniiject to the Raja's right to reclaim, to which there was no definite 
limit, In short, all rights were supposed to come from the Raja; 
several rights, such as holdings of land, &c., from his grant; others, 
such as rights of common, from his sufferance, 

Secondlyt.—With regard to cultivated lands, the gist of the 
description (that given by Mr. Barnes) is, that ‘thera were two 
separate properties in the soil, the first and paramount being the 
right of the State to a share of the gross produce, and the second 
the hereditary right of cnltivation,t and claim to the rest of the 
eee on the part of the enluvator.’ This hereditary right to 

ld and cultivate land was known asa werisf, ie, an ‘inheritance, 
It was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the 
punctual payment of the Government dues. Directly these con- 
ditions were neglected, the Government had an undoubted right to 
‘transfer the tenure to another; but at first the alienation was only 
temporary, and the claim to recover within a certain period was 
universally recognized. The right was not saleable, for the holders 
“never considered their tenure of that absolute and perfect charac- 


* The Réjas took a share of every kind ofincome ;—the best hawk caught in a 
“net, the largest fish caught in a weir, a share of the honey of the bee-hives, and of the 
fruit of the best fruit trees ; even trees planted by a man in his own field were held 

is ha norel Poesy if of certain valoable kinda. . 
Lyall, Set. Rep., p.13, Mr. Lyallis here summarising Mr, Barnés' description 
which he appears fully to endorse. 

t On p 19, Mr. T.yall further says: “All the landbolders agree in deriving this 
original tithe from a pafta, or decd of grant, from the Raja.” 
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ter that they could transfer it finally to another. The land they 
argued belongs toGovernment; ourais simply the right to culti- 
vate.” But, thongh not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for 
a time, and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted 
to select a successor, and transfer his land to him in his lifetime. 

Tt must be.remembered that the above description refera to the 
country generally, that is, to the Kabzewdri taléhas, as they are 
sometimes called, and not, except with many reservations to the 
talikas of Indaura, Khairan, Kandi, Lodhwan, and Strajpur in 
porgana Nurpur, and chaski Kotlehr in pargana Hamirpur. 
Towards the plains the tenures assume a different complexion. 
Instead of an agricultural body equal among themselves, and looking 
only to Government as their superior, the community is divided 
into various grades, and one class enjoys privileges which do not 
extend to the rest. For instance, in parts of Nurpur and Nadann, 
there exists in some villages a proprietary class wholevy from the 
other cultivators a fixed cess on the entire grain produce, varying 
from one to two seers inevery mannd, and a small money rate of 
four to two annas on every ghumdo of land cultivated with 
sugar-cane, cotton, safflower, or other stuffa not divisible in kind. 
These dues are collected at every harvest, and divided among the 
proprietors according to ancestral shares. But this is the sum of 
their profits ; for the whole community, proprietors or not proprie- 
tors, pay at money rates according to the rateable distribution of 
the Government revenue. In some villages, arain, the proprietary 
right is of a more perfect character, and analogous to the samin- 
ddri tenureof the North-Western Provinces, The rents are tuken 
in kind or at money rates, in excess of the Government demand, and 
the proprietors enjoy, besides these proportional cesses, a clear surplus 
over and shove the Government revenue, These are, as it were, 
hybrid tenures, produced by the meeting-and fusion of the two 
systems of land tenure prevailing in hill and plain. Here there was a 
family in each mauza or hamlet which claimed a kind of superiority 
or lordship. Under the Rajas, in practice, the rights of these familiss 
seem to have been limited to the privilege of giving the headman to 
the village or hamlet, and levying certain small cesses on the crops of 
the other cultivators. In as many cases as not the headman appro- 
priated all the cesses, and gave no share to his kinsmen. Where these 
maucas contained any forest, the Rajas treated it as their own. Mr. 
Lyall writes :— TI have heard of several instances where a family of 
this kind was expelled for slight couse by the Rajas, and re-admitted 
after a time on payment of a fine. Mr. Barnes was inclined to think 
that the privileges and position of these families were, in origin, 
official ; this may be a true view; many facts go to support it: but 
it is equally possible that they are the remnants of a proprietary 
right at one time as perfect as the village proprietorship of the plains, 
but, in course of time, reduced by the encroachments of the Rajas 
to something considerably less.” 

Tha first point to be here noted isa important distinction 
between the tenures of the hills aud those of the m ig country. In 
the latter (still quoting Mr. Lyall )y "if the proprietors of any old 
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village are asked how they became possessed of their estate, they Chapter III, D. 
will generally say that their ancestor found the land waste and, ~~~ 
settled on it, and founded the village, or that he acquired it by com- gj; Tantra, 
quest or purchase; they rarely admit that they owe their first title to ri. pad | 
any action of Government or superior authority.” Here, on the other — 
hand, the Raja was the acknowledged fountain of all rights in tho 
soil, and no tenure was complete withont investiture from him. This 
distinction is the key toa proper understanding of the hill tenures. 
We have first of all the principality forming one estate, of which 
the Raja was the landlord in a sense unknown in other parts of this 
province. The next step in the sub-division of the country was its 
conventional distribution into tal#tas, The same word is in use in 
parts of the plain country of the Punjab; bnt there the absence of 
marked physical features rendered the formation of the talitka 
circles a matter, as it were, of accident. For instance, a falé£a in 
the plains often represents just that portion of land which some 

etty Sikh chief was able in bygone times to seize and hold. Boun- 

aries, again, were liable to constant alteration, the ruler of the day 
effacing the mark set up by his predecessor. In the hills, on the 
other Mey the diversified nature of the country suggests natural 
landmarks, and these have determined the limits of the ¢aliéka 
sub-divisions, For instance, the fertile plains of Indaura and Khai- 
ran, two ftalikas of the Nurpur ftasfi/, present a striking contrast 
to the bare tertiary hills of Maubéla and Fatahpur, which adjoin; 
and these again have no analogy with the sandstone rocks and 
extensive plateau of the talékas of Narpur ( proper) and Jagatpur, 
Palam and Kangra, though apparently portions of the same valley, are 
distinguished by a difference of elevation. The talikas of Changar 
and Balihér are separated by the crest of an intervening range. 
Thus the nature of the country has stamped an impress of perma- 
nence upon its sub-divisions, which have with very few exceptions 
arsived unchanged from the earliest times, and have acquired a 
deep hold upon the feelings and prejudices of the people, A list of 
the talitkas 2 hele into the modern ¢aAsils has been given at 
page 7 ( Chapter I.) 

The fal#kas were sub-divided by the Rajas for fiscal management ‘The rillace or 
into circuits,” each one of which was so constituted in respect of crcals 
size and physical characteristics as to represent “just that amount of 
land which one man could efficiently supervise” with the assistance 
of a “ complete and numerous set of officials,” all of whom were the 
Raja's servants. In order to secure this result, the circuits were of 
various dimensions according to the nature of the country—ex- 
tensive in the hilly tracts, where population and arable land 
are scarce; contracted in the open and closely-cnltivated valleys, 

Where the circuits are very small, it is generally found that they 
are fragments of an original larger cireuit, which was broken up, 
bad . e@ vernacula e for t sub-<divisio: 
te juidis neces ta citereek pects of the Cutrict. = The names’ semen cs 
Mr. Lyall are tappa, Adkimi and magddi, Mr. Barnes mentions the first and Inst. 
There is no exact English equivalent, and the general word circuit, which is employed 
by both Settlement Officers, offers perhapa the nearest posible appruach to acco- 

racy. 
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Chapter TIT, D. often by assignments of Jand-revenue under the Sikh or Muchal 


Administration. The constitution of these fiscal circnits, which 


ties and Tenures have now become stereotyped into a certain conformity with village 


The Tillage or 
cirenit, 


communities of the plains, is diseussed at some length by both 
Mr. Barnes and Mr. Lyall. The description of the former is not 
altogether free from ambignity, but, if read carefully, ippears (as 
is pointed ont by Mr. Lyall) to recocnize two classes—circnita 
composed (1) by “an aggregation of independent hamlets,” and 
(2) by “an aggregation of isolated frecholds.” Of the former 
class, according to Mr. Barnes, are the majority of villages in the 
district, including all except euch as lie in the irrigated valleys. 
The hamlets he describes as having “each their separate boundaries, 
which are as jealously watched and maintained as those of larger 
and more powerful communities ;" as constituting, in fact, “ cirenita 
within cireuits” each of which has a certnin analogy or “ similari- 
ty” in respect of its rise and progress (though incapable of com- 
parison by reason of disparity in size) to the villaze communities 
of the plains. Cirenits of the second elass are those in which thera 
is no recognition of internal boundaries, other than those of each 
individual holding: in other words, which sre a congeries not of 
composite hamlets but of “isolated freeholds.”” Mr. Lyall’s ac- 
count is more clear, Ha brings all the cireuits under one general 
description, and elaborates the distinction noticed by Mr. Barnes, 
finding the principle of classification in the different modes of trent< 
ing waste lands, His opinions are stated in the passages here ex- 
tracted from his report :— 

“In the plains.” he saya, “the boundaries of a mauze are the boundaries 
of a property. But in the hills the boundaries of sn mauza have no more 
to do with Property than have those of a parish in England at the 
Present day, and as parishes grew out of one parson taking the tithes, 
50 these mauzas or circuits seem to have prown out of one man for a length 
of time collecting the land-rents either’ as an agent OF an assignee of 
Government. Each principality was a single estate, divided roaghly, for 


Purposes of administration, into circuits known as fap » Aakimiz, 
PK Ie &c. These circuits had each their manager or man, and 
included the whole area of the country, waste, great and small, as well na 


cultivated fields. It was easy to decide to what circuit any particular 
field belonged ; its position or the place of residence of its holder had 
little to do with the question : the field was reckoned to belong to the 
circuit whose manager had been in the habit of collecting its rent, But 
with regard to the waste, on which no rent was taken, it was often not ao 
easy to say to which of two or three circuits 2 particular plot of waste 
belonsed. The bhoundarjes of the circuits in waste lands had never been 
definitely fixed, but, in course of time, natural lines, such as rivers, ridges, 
&c., had come to be recognised as boundaries, except i ere lar 

tracts of waste intervened, or except where the cultivated ands, managed 
by two or three circuit officers, were completely intermixed, as was often 
the ease in irrigated tracts. The word cirenit, a3 applied to a charge of 
this last kind, is of course a misnomer. The circuit, as regarded its waste 
ands, was a mere arbitrary and loosely-defined division of the principality : 
fe rards its cultivated Innds, it was a chance collection of j dent 
family holdings, By family I mean sometimes one household; but oftener 
* group of kinsmen, descendants of a common ancestor, holding shares 
of on ancestral estate, and living on it in several houses, A family living 


“Kangra District 
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near the boun of two mauzas frequently held land separately in both ; 


ao also, families living high upon the mountains, commonly had separate Village | 


holdings of rice land in manzas far below in the valleys, . 


Seti discussing Mr. Barnes’ description of the circuits, he 
s:— . 


* Tt will be noticed that Mr. Barnes did not attempt to include all the 
mausas in one description : there are in fact considerable differences of 
aspect in them, to which no one set of words can be accurately applied. 
If his description be read carefully, it will be seen that he divides the hill 
manta into two classes : first, the class found in the open country, especial- 
ly in the irrigated villages ; secondly, the class found in the mountainous 
and hilly country, He says that the land within a circuit of the first clasa 
13 AD ion of isolated freeholds, which are distinct from each other, 
and are ld by men of different castes, who possess nothing in common 
except that for fiscal convenience they have been massed together under 
one jurisdiction, that is put under one headman, who is not 
their own choice, but has been appointed by the Government, Of 
the second he saya that sucha circuit ia an aggregation of independent 
hamlets ; some are very small, some large; they exch have their separate 
boundaries, which are jealously maintained ; they are under one or more 
functionaries who are appointed for the whole circuit, not for every hamlet. 

“Tf we try to understand the distinction which Mr, Barnes wished 
to draw between one manza and another, two questions arise: first, 
what is a hamlet, and what isa freehold? and secondly, what kind of 
‘boundary is it which the hamlet is said to have, and, which is not men- 
tioned in the case of the freehold ? It would, [ think, be true answer 
to say that both hamlet and freehold are mere family holdings of fields ; 
both, I believe, are identical in origin of tenure, that is, both began with 
the gras by the State to the holders or their ancestor of certain fields 
or plots of culturable land to be turned into fields, The only difference 
in their aspect is this: that, in the case of the hamlet, the fields (by 
which I mean arable land only) are more or less compactly situated 
round the house or houses of the family, and more or leas completely 
separated from the fields of the next family by intervening waste ; where- 
as in the case of the freehold or mixed holding, as I prefer to call it, the 
fields are for the most part apart from the houses, and intermixed with 
the fields of other families. These facts, that is, the compactness and 
ee of the fields composing the family holding in the case of the 

mauza composed of hamlets, and their intermixture in the other case, 
though they left the tenure of the fields the same, in course of time 
produced a degree of difference in the tenure of the waste in different 
mauste. In the one, boundaries between the family holdings in the 
waste within the mawsza grew by degrees into more or less perfect 
nition; in the other, no idea of such appropriation or division of the 
Waste arose, 

“A glance at the outward aspect of the mausas will, 1 think, make 
it clear that this degree of difference of tenure in waste has mainly arisen 
from physical causes, Take, first,» mauza in the irrigated villages, The low 
and tolerably level parts of the area which can be conveniently Hooded from 
the water channels, form the Adr or open expanse of rice-field. This land 
is too valuable and too swampy to be lived upon; the houses of the 
landholders are seen closely scattered along the comparatively high and 
dry ridges or rising grounds. Each family has a garden, orchard, or 
small field or two round the house or houses in which it lives ; the rest 
of its holding is made up of fields scattered here and there in the ddr. 
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Near the houses are long strips of grass-like village greens on whicli the 
eattle graze in common, Now in a mansza of “this kind it is evident 
that the idea of boundary in the waste between family and family has 
not had the chance of arising, Often, however, a large mausa of this 
kind in divided by some natural barrier (¢g.,a deep ravine, river-bed, 
ot high ridge) into two or more parts, having little communign together, 
Such natural divisions of the mawza were sometimes recognized under 
the name of fites. Butthe ‘ita was just as much an arbitrary division 
as the mauza itself; the different families in it, being of different 
eastes, had little or no united feeling, and no sense of common property 
in the waste, , 

“Take, next, a mausa ina country where there ia no irrigation, 
but where the features of the landseape are bold; that is, where open 
arable slope or plain alternate with steep unculturable hil], Here the 
houses of the landholders will be seen scattered over the surface of the 
arable land, the fields of each family lying, with few exceptions, compactly 
round the houses of the family, only separated from those of the next 
family by paths, or by small plots, strips, or banks of unculturable waste 
The general grazing grounds are the hill sides which surround the arable 
land. Here, again, there hes been no opportunity for the growth of a 
feeling of boundary between family and family in the waste asa whole, 
Small strips or plots of waste among and round the fields are ina way 
recognized as pertaining to the fields to which they are nearest + but the 
wastes outside, that is the hill sides, are felt not to belong to one family 
more than to another,—to be in fact no man’s land, 

“ Thirdly, take a mauza in an unirrigated country where the features 
of the landscape are not bold; that is, where it is composed of a mass of 
low steep hills, intersected by hundreds of narrow valleys or ravines, In 
a country like this there is little culturable land, and what there is, is 
scattered here and there along the tops of the ridges and edges of the 
ravines, Culturable and uneulturable lands are everywhere intermixed in 
about the same eg aise in one direction as in another. Consequently 
the houses of the landholders are seen placed at nearly eqital distances all 
over the area of the mawza, each group of houses surrounded by waste 
sprinkled with fields, Each family, as it has grown from its ancestor, the 
first settler, has brought under the plough all the culturable land within ita 
reach, but has still, within the orbit of its fields, much waste, enough or 
nearly enough for its requirements in the way of grazing ground. Ina 
a country like this, whatever the original theory of property in the waste 
might be, it is easy to see that, in the course of time, when no surplus 
eulturable land was left to tempt new squatters, a feeling of boundaries in 
the waste between family and family must arise; the whole ares of the 
mauza would be sub-divided by such boundaries. 

“Allthe mauzae in Kangra proper might roughly have been said to 
belong to one of these three above-described aspects. They might have 
of detached fields, with no boundarie? in the waste, Class IT. — Mouzas 
formed of hamlets, with boundaries in the leaser wastes only, Claes T/T. — 
Mouzas formed of hamlets, with boundaries including all the wastes, But 
many mawras would not as wholes fit exactly into either of the three classes. 
One and the same mancza in different parts may have all three aspects,” 

_ The constitution of the hamlet as a component part of the 
“village” or cirenit ia au ficiently indicated by what has been already 
stated. - It is merely necessary to add, with reference to the passage 
quoted from Mr, Barnes—“each hamlet las its separate boundaries, 
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which are jealously watched and maintained as those of larger com- Chapter TIT, D. 
munities "—that in Mr. Lyall’s opinion this assertion is too broadly yO 
vr ht,” Mr. Lyall h lained that th eS ee 
“Ae ought,” Mr. I continues, “to have explained that there was a | | 
‘difference rh in the mawzaé formed of hamlets, iad that in most of them aS ee 
to get at the hamlet boundaries you would have had to first eliminate all 
the larger blocks of waste; and, secondly, that it gives the idea that the 
hamlet boundaries were much more defined than they really were. Mr. 
Barnes allows that the boundaries of the mawsas in the waste were very 
indefinite ; and this was quite as much the case with the hamlets, even where 
the hamlets had reached their full development. In many places the hamlet 
boundaries cannot be said to have existed as recognised facts : the idea waa 
only half formed in the minds of the landholders, and not at all accepted | 
by the State ; and where they may be said to have existed, it remains to be | 
considered to what they amounted, that is, what nghts in the wastes : 
included in them were implied in their recognition, either as between the 
families of landholders, or as between the landholders and the State.” ~ 
The hamlets differ greatly in size.* They are largest and most 
compact in the Hamirpur fafsil and parts of the Dehra and Nudrpur 
taheils. Here they are called gréon or géon. In other parts the word 
applied to them is larh. In Narpur another word—tdsa—is some- 
times used, particularly for the secluded little hamlets, which lie | 
perched on the sides of the Hithi Dhar. Generally it may be said 
that when the family is grown large, the houses and holdings are | 
dignified with the title of grdon, or village; while smaller bamlets 
are called dérh or basa, words equivalent to our Aomestead. When 
afamily grows large, it is of course a sign thatit has been long 
established. The oldest and largest hamlets are generally held by 
families of good caste, who, on various grounds, used to hold rent 
free, in whole or part, under the Rajas, and who therefore had a | 
soa motive for sticking together and holding to the land. Gener- 
ally speaking, in that part of the country which is nearest to the 
plains the landholders had a stonger feeling of property in the 
soil, and it is there that the largest hamlets are found, In the 
irrigated valleys the families and family holdings are generally 
small. Mr. Lyall says :— 
“[ believe that one reason is, that the malaria from the rice-fields has 
prevented the families from increasing. Not only in Kangra but in 
‘Gurdispur and other districts I have noticed an extraordinary difference 
in the growth of families in irrigated and unirrigated estates. In the one casa 
the pedigree tree shows little increase of numbers in many generations ; in the 
other, in the same time, the family has expanded into something like a clan ; 
and where a family grew numerous in spite of the malaria, it did not hang 
together long ; the rent of the rice-lands was heavy, and transfers of fields, in 
default; of payment, were frequent; many holdings were always going 
a-begging for an occupant; the tendency was for members of a family to 
separate and settle on newly-acquired holdings.” 
Turning now to individual holdings, it appears that the hichest tho individual 
form of property recognized in these hills was the hereditary richt holding, 





©“ Some are asseased as low aa Ra, 5, Others, again, pay a revenues of Rs, 200 
to Bs, 300" (Barnes), 
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of cultivation (rodris!)* already deseribed in the words of Mr, Lyall. 
This right was conferred by a deed of grant (patta) fromthe 
Raja. A patta was never granted for a whole village or even for 
i Whole hamlet, nor for a block of country containing waste as well as 
arable land, but always for specified fields or culturable plots alone, 
of which not only the rent, but the name and area also werespecifically 
entered on the Neat: and the grantee ostensibly acquired no title 
heyond the four corners of his patéa, By custom of the country, 
however, such a grantee enjoyed extensive rights of common (bartan) 
in the unenelosed wastes surrounding his holding. ‘Lhe right of 
common has now, as will presently be shown, become stereotyped 
into a right of property ; but that nosuch right was recognized by 
settler, governor, or governed, under native rule, is amply proved by 
Mr. Lyall, whose views are given below at length. Mr. Barnes 
thus describes the origin and permanent nature of the wrist 
rights :— 

“Tt is difficult to say what constitutes, in the estimation of the people, 
an hereditary ownership in the land. I believe the term properly applied 
belongs only to the dseindacks of the original settlers, who by their 
industry and enterprise first reclaimed the waste. I have known cases where 
the present incumbent has held uninterrapted possession for thirty or 
forty years, bat he will not assume, nor will the people concede to him the 
appeliation of wéris. If asked whose land it is, they will still refer to those 
traditional persons in whom the right was once known to reside, There 
may be no traces of the veritable owners : another family may have enjoyed 
for half a century all the substantial privileges attaching to the henditens 
usufroct of the land, but the rank will still be withheld. Time alone can 
effect the change. As generations pass away, the title of the incumbent 
gradually acquires validity, less by the force of his own prescriptive ciaims 
than by the lapse of time which has obliterated the memory of the past. 

“ Btrictly speaking, the right to hered‘tary possession was contingent 
upon the proper cultivation of the land and the punctual payment of the 
Government dues. Directly these conditions were neglected, the Govern- 
ment had an undoubted right to transfer the tenure to another, and to 
provide for the security of its own revenue, At first the alienation was only 
temporary, and the right to return within « certain period waa universally 
recognized. Under the rule of the Rajes this limit was exceedingly ill 
defined. Popular feeling was always in favour of the hereditary claimant, 
and no lapse of time within the memory of the inhabitanta was held 
sufficient to debar his title, When the hills were ceded to us, hundreds of 
individuals who had left the country through the oppression of the Sikhs 
recovered their lands by ome presenting themselves ot the village and 
porns their title to the actual incumbents ; and in our Courts, whenever 
he claims of a hereditary owner of land, no matter how long dispossessed, 
were submitted to a village council, the arbitrators invariably awarded the 
entire holding to the wdris.” 

In another part of his report Mr. Barnes says "— 

“The State was the acknowledged proprietor, and levied its rent in 
money or kind according to its exigencies or pleasure. The right of the 
ok ig poe Ree of the word mdrisf is by no menns limited to agricultural tenures, 
but is app equally to the heneatibaay right to official posit he eee 
ol chawadhri or . fo to the 
blacksmith, the 
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people was simply the right to cultivate, There was no intermedinte class 
to intercept the earnings of industry, or to appropriate a share of the pub- 
lic revenue, All that was not required for the subsistence of the cultivator 


went direct into the Government treasury.” 

On this Mr. Lyall remarks :— 

“TI believe that this is a very good description of the tenure on 
which the fields or cultivated lands were held. It shows that the landholder 
was rather a crown-tenant than a landlord ; he called his right a wdrisi, 
or inheritance, not a méliki, or lordship, and the sameterm applied to 
every kind of interest held of the Raja, even to a claim to some village 
office. But it does not matter whether we dubthe wdria in English a 
landlord or a crown-tenant ; there is no doubt but that we must consider 
him to have had a property in his holding. In some principalities his 
claim on his holding was stronger than in others. I have heard old men, in 
praising the Rajas of the Katoch or Kangra family, say ‘they paid more 
respect to the cultivators, wérie, than other hill Rajas ; they would rather 
take 75 from the wdéris than 100 from an outsider.’* 

How little respect other Rijas sometimes paid to the wdris may be 
gathered from stories relating to old times, which I have heard repeated, 
and from instances which have occurred in recent times in protected hill 
states. For instance, common report saysthat, not many years ago, the 
Raja of Chamba, more than once, by a summary order, turned a man out of 
his ancestral house and lands, and gave them toa covetous neighbour. In 
fact some say that to get such an order it was then only necessary to get 
access to the Raja, and present an offering of a handful of rupees, but this 
is no doubt an exaggeration. But, at any rate, in some of the hill states 
the cultivators had no better protection against the Raja than the Irish 
tenant used to have against his landlord : a good Ré&ja never evicted an 
old cultivator without a very strong cause any more than a good Irish 
landlord did ; but there was no protection against a bad Raja for a culti- 
vator of humble position, though a strong family of good caste or social 
standing had little reason to fear, 

_. “If the proprietors of any old village in the plains of the Panjib are 
asked how they beeame possessed of their estate, they will generally say that 
their ancestor found the land waste and settled on it, and founded the vil- 
lage, or that he ‘acquired it by conquest or purchase ; they rarely admit that 
they owe their first title to any action of Government or superior authority. 
No doubt this is commonly mere brag on their part ; nevertheless, it is a 
significant fact that the feeling which gives rise to such br: ring is not 
found in these hills, where all the landholders agree in deriving their origi- 
nal title from a pafta or deed of grant of the Raja. These parfax were given 
not for villages or hamlets, or blocks of country containing sufficient waste 
for grazing as well as arable Jand, but for certain specified fields or culturable 
plots only ; the name and area of the plot, as well as the rent at which it 
was to be held, are generally all to be found entered in the pata.” 

___ By returns made ont at the late revision of the Settlement, there 
were in 1567, 37,599 families (either households, or groups of kins- 
men holding shares of an ancestral estate and living on it in several 


houses) of landholders in the four ¢ahefls of Kangra proper, and 





* Kangra is favourably compared with Goler in an‘ old saying, which may be 
roughly translated : “ Book abd ledger Kéngra, pitch and toss Goler. "This 
referred, I think, as much to security of tenure as to fixity of rent, : 
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their holdings are divided into 79,840 separate lots.* Mr. Barnes 
speaks of the constancy with which the connection of the waris with 
his holding is maintained. And his remarks would lead to the sup- 
position that a majority of holdings date back to a remote period ; 
this, however, dees not appear to be the case, Mr. Lyall gives a 
statement showing the length of title of the present families of land- 
holders, and concludes thatin the ¢éahsils of Kangra and Dehra, 
not more than one-third of the holdings go back further than to the 
grandfather of the present holders. In Narpur and Hamirpur about 
one-third can be traced further. The statement is as follows :— 


Comparative age of titles. 
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In the hills the estates of landholders consisted of holdings of 
cultivated fields only, not, as was ordinarily the case in the plains, of 
shares of the arable and waste land comprised within the boundaries 
of a village or mausa. The landholder of the hills had an interest 
no doubt in the wastelands mixed up with and surrounding his 
fields, but that interest differed not only in degree, but also in 
character from the interest which he had in his holding of arable 

1, There can beno doubt whatever that, prior to the Regular 
Bettlement, all unenclosed waste, small or great, was the property of 
the State, and that the rights therein of the landholders were of the 
nature of rights of use only, 

These rights of use in the waste were called, in the language of 
the country, a dartan, and were of the nature of the rights of common 
enjoyed by the commoners in unenclosed wastes and forests in England. 
The most universal were the right pasture cattle or sheep and 
goats, the right to cut grass or leaves of certain trees for fodder, to cut 
thorns for hedges, to break off or pick up dry wood for fuel. There 
were other privileges generally enjoyed, which, however, can hardly 
be classed with the others as — of use, as they were not lawfully 
exercised in the same free way, but only with permission first obtain- 
ed of some local official. Such were the privileges of getting gratis 
* The number of sharers is, of . greatly in « of thi orothers 
and cousing very frequently hold. thet commuee sets oa Nag withoat neni 
(Lyall). The actual number of shareholders | tors) for the whole Setaice ie 
SPSS Table es AV. For the four fahsils of Kéngra Proper, the total number 
aon ‘fenante ie given by Mr, Lyall in Appendix I to bis Report aa 





ss 


timber for roofing or farm pares. green wood for fnel at marriage 


and funeral ceremonies, splinters of pine for torches, &e. Mr. Lyall 
continues :— 





“ That these rights, such as the right of pasture and taking wood for Desorption of the 


fuel, were mere rights of use, and mghts of common, and not ds of 
ownership of the soil, will, I think, be admitted when they are described. For 
. instance, to take the right of pasture : not only the regular landholders, but 
also the other residenta in the villages, such as traders, shop-keepers, artizans, 
carriers, all grazed their cattle and sheep and goats in the waste lands near- 
est their houses. Most of these men, no doubt, were also in some degree 
landholders, but some who were not kept a cow and goat or two, 

“ Again, the State collected a grazing-tax, from which no class was 
excepted. It was levied everywhere on buffaloes, and in most or all places 
on sheep and goats ; the only distinction was that professional shepherds 
and herdsmen were taxed at higher rates than other classes. Cows and 
oxen were excused, but only, I believe,on superstitious grounds (gai £i ptn). 
Again, supposing the right of grazing to be a sign of ownership of the 
soil, then it is certain that the customary limits, within which the men of 
each mauza or hamlet exercised their right, would be found to correspond 
with the boundaries of the mawza or the hamlet (where a hamlet boundary 
existed) ; but'in practice grazing was not governed by such boundaries. 
As often as not in waste lands, of whatever kind, on or near the boundary 
of a mauza orcircuit, (where the boundary did not form a natural barrier), 
the nearest inhabitants on both sides of the boundary had a common night of 
pasturage, and I have seen cases in which a block of waste within one mauza 
boundary was in practice exclusively grazed by some families holding land 
and residing in the next mawse. So, again, in those parts of the country 
where hamlet boundaries within mauzaz may be said to have been pretty 
clearly recognized, many hamlets grazed their herda on wastes out of their 
own boundaries, and no rule but oneof convenience seems to have first decided 
where the cattle of each hamlet should or should not go. The original idea seems 
to have been that grazing in the unenclosed wastes was free to all men ; then 
gradually, as the country became thickly inhabited, the convenient distances 
within which each hamlet had been accustomed to drive its cattle to pasture 
became the limits of its right of grazing. These limits, however, over- 
lapped, that is to say, while each hamlet had some waste, that nearest its 
houses, which it grazed exclusively, and upon which no other hamlet, as a 
matter of fact, intruded, the wastes farther off, which were equally handy 
to other hamlets, were grazed on in common by all. It may be noticed also 
that it was a general custom that carriers, shepherds, or herdsmen on the 
march could halt anywhere and graze fora day or two without leave asked. 
The same description which I have given of the right of pasture will apply 

erally to the right of taking wood for fuel, and the other rights of use. 
for instance, where a circuit or mawsa contained little or no forest or serub, 
the residents invariably had a right to go for fuel, thorns, &c., to the ‘nearest 
forest or jungle in some other maura. So, again, in the case of waste lands 
on the of a mawza, the right to cut the hay or tall grass which springs 
up in the rains, sometimes belonged, by custom, to persons whose lands and 
houses were in the next mawsa. All these rights of the villagers in the 
waste were alike in this, that they were enjoyed by all residents, nor by the 
regular landholders only, and were exercised within limits independent of 
maucza or hamlet boundaries. 


“ These two features alone seem to me to show clearly that they were ‘ 


of the character of rights of use, not of attributes of proprietorship in 
the soil of waste ; but if any doubt remains, it will perhaps be removed 
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m when the rights exercised over the waste b the State are described, The 
Chapter IIT, D | ‘Btate, in Figo of its rights of ee culturable plots, and put- 
Village Communt- ting blocks of forest in preserves, could annul, with respect to such plotg 
ties and Tenures. blocks of waste, the interests therein of the neighbouri eee ‘i 

Original rights of and so long as it did not thereby stint them to an unbearable ¢ egree c 
the State in waste Sias TEA it would have been held to he only acting within its rights. 
lands within mauces. Te would, I think, be a clear mistake to consider a loose interest in the waste 
generally, not in any definite part of it, to amount to a proprietorship of 

the soil. 

“Certain blocks of forest within wmauses were res rved as rakhe or 
shooting preserves by the State; no grazing of cattle or trespass for cutting 
of grass or branches was allowed in them, A Rajput, to express the care 
which the old Rajas took of the forests, will often say that they consi- 
dered them their garden, In forests not especially preserved, and even in 
the open waste lands, trees could not be felled Without permission, In 
most principalities the Hijas used to Impose a hit, or prohibition of 
grazing, on all forests for the three months of the rains* ; this was done, 
I' think, partly as an assertion of authority, and partly with an idea of be 
nefit to trees and game. Again, the Rajas used to grant to the Giijars and 
Gaddis, professional herdsmen and she herds, the exclusive right to graze 
buffaloes or sheep and goats in partial beats or runs at certain seasons. 

“In waste lands of all kinds the State had a right of approvement, 
that is to eny, the State could empower any person to break up and hold of 
it any plot of waste ;t no waste land could be broken up without » patie 
or deed of grant. The Réjas were very jealous in this respect: under 
them no wosiror éérdar could give « patta of his own authority. The 
person who reclaimed waste land under Bt aps afta theneeforward held it 
direct of the State. He got at once as ae a title as any landholder 
in the country ; there was nothing higher in the way of title than the 
claim distinguished as a wirief ; and to a native the strongest form of pdrigi 
imaginable was derived from succession by inheritance to land reclaimed 
from waste by a father or other ancestor under authority of a patfa from the 
Raja. If the person who reclaimed the waste had before lived in another 
mausa and removed thence to reside on the new holding, he became at onee 
entitled to the same dertan, or rights of use, in the wastes surrounding him 
as the oldest inhabitant, 

“ The ides of a tenant farming part of the holding of an ordinary land- 
holder or crown-tenant was familiar enough to the hill people. A subordi- 
hate tenant of this kind was called an opahw, but the idea of a tenant holding 
land of the community or body of landholders of a mauza was quite in 
hensible to them. The explanation is, that there was no feeling in the 
minds of the landholders of a collective property in the wastes within their 
mausa or circuit. In fact such » feeling has not yet fairly taken root, and 
the following facts will show how slow ly it grows in the minds of the hill 





* huis custom prevails still in some dependent Hill. States, In part OF Maadl 
rag re wets over, the people are not allowed to ent grass and small wood for 

2 Hess they pay some grain fees to a con ‘tor, wha | | the 

i wed of he A stepcbaad tractor, who has leased grass and 
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wople. Under the loose and greedy system of government which the Sikhs Chapter ITI, D: 
introduced, any petty #ardér could make grants of waste lands for eultiva- = — 
tion, and under our Government the village headmen have been encouraged Village Communi- 
to give patfa naufor, OF reclamation leases, in writing. Accordingly, a ties and Tenures. 
good deal of land has been broken up since Settlement, in most cases by ily ers rights of 
men of the mausa, but often by outsiders ; in either case the reclaimer con- te State in waste 
siders himself, and is considered by his neighbours, to hold as a proprietor, lands within maweas. 
not ag a tenant of the community ; and this is the case with respect to men 
who have reclaimed land within the last five years, notwithstanding that for 
the last fifteen years the landholders have been repeatedly told, and have to 
a certain extent understood, that, as a result of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, the 
waste lands have become their property. Many, however, have not-really 
understood the change at all, I suppose that, while I was revising the 
Settlement in KaAngra, I must have been asked several hundred times by 
landholders to give them patfa or grants for waste plots within their own 
or some other circuit. | 

“ All this that I have written respecting the right of the State to Existence of a feel- 


give grants of waste to outsiders, and the absence of a collective feeling of ing ot Slee 
y in the 


property in waste in the minds of the communities of landholders, is Ws gaa 3 mete 


quite accurate with regard to perhaps the larger part of the country, of the men of t 
especially the part most distant from the plains, but hardly accurate with lets in certain parts 
regand to the rest. In my deseription of the constitution of a hill cireuit of the country. 
T have explained how the family holdings in one class of mauzas remained 

mere holdings of detached fields, while in another class they grew into 

hamlets compactly formed and separated from their neighbours by more or 

less distinetly recognized boundaries in the waste. It was, I think, of this 

latter class of maura, which is divisible into hamlets, that Mr. Barnes 

was thinking when he said that extensive wastes of forests were considered 

the undivided property of the State, a? thereby that the lesser 

wastes were in part the property of the lan holders. It was indeed the 

fact, with regard to a mauza of this kind, that putting aside any large 

wastes which it contained (such as a block of forest or the creat of a hill 

or mountain), in the remaining or lesser wastes hamlet boundaries would 

have been found sometimes distinct, often indistinct, according to the de- 

grea of development which the hamlets had attained, And where you 


- found hamlet boundaries, you would have found also that the family 


possessing the fields had some kind of feeling of collective i goad in the 
waste within its boundary. They would have hardly d such waste 
their chié or ground, like their fields, nor would they have felt competent 
to put in an outsider to break up a plot and hold it as their tenant, or 
even to break up a plot themselves without permission; but if the State 
had proposed to give a paffa or grant out of it to an outsider, they would 
hare greatly objected.* In fact they would have argued fairly enough that 
the Jarfan, or use of the plot, belonged either entirely or principally to 
them, and that as they would be the greatest sufferers by its enclosure, it 
should be given to them to enclose, if to any one. Even if a member of 
the family of the hamlet got the patfa, he would have been probably 
compelled to throw the plot into the common holding, and thereby give 


* In part of Hamirpur, where there are no large wastes, and the hamlet bound- 
aries are most distinct, | have beard an intelligent man say that, inthe old times, 
if the Radja had given ton lasaaterdiaA, 4, ¢., an inhabitant of a neighbouring 
hamlet, a potta or rent-bearing lease for waate land within another hamlet pa ndary, 
the men of the hamlet would have objected, or claimed ao preferential right to take 
it up; but that if the Raja gave an outsider a grant of such land, to be held rent- 
free as a favour, the objections of the men of the hamlet, if made, would not have 
been considered valid either by the Raju or the public. 
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Chapter III, D. the others each his share. In those parts of the country in which cf 
= hamlets and hamlet boundaries in the waste were most developed, all " 
Village Communi- the fields of a hamlet ore, with few exceptions, held by the family on 
Hes and’ Tenures. ancestral shares, This is proof that here the feeling of collective 
property in the waste within hamlet boundaries existed, and was strong 
enough to prevent appropristion of any part by individual members 
of the family. On the other land, where the hamlets were lest developed, 
it will generally be found that only a part of the holding is held on ances- 
tral shares, and that the rest, which has been reclaimed from the waste 


as the family has grown, is held by the actual reclaimers or their heirs - 
only.” 1% 
Effect of our Set- To summarise shortly the state of tenure described in the fore. - 


tl t ] 7 : nanhe * ere tr Tea | H anil . ee 
rights in sae going paragraphs : there were two rights in the soil recognised under 


native rule,—the paramount right of property vested in the Raja as 
landlord, and the right of cultivation derived by grant from the Raja 
and vested in the cultivators. The first-named right extended to 
the whole area of the principality; the second primarily extended 
only to the plot specified in the deed of grant, but carried with it 
further rights of common in adjacent waste. For purposes of ad- 
ministration, all plots of land leased to cultivators were cate 
into cirenits of such size as to allow of supervision by a complete 
set of officials. In some cases (notin all, the determining canses 
being dependent upon accidents of locality) minor groups of holdings 
(hamlets) were recognized as forming the units of which the larger 
cirenit was composed. In some cases (not in all, the causes being 
again accidental) distinct boundaries, whether of cirouits or of ham. 
lets, were recognised, in which both waste and cultivated lands were 
included. The system of tenure came down practically unchanged 
to the time of the introduction of British rule, The period of Sikh 
dominion, it is true, had intervened, but the Sikhs do not appear to 
have altered the tenure of land, however much they confused the old 
system of administration, Moreover, many tracts were under their 
direct management for a very short time only, and a few never, 
Before their time the Mughal Emperors had taken certain tracts as oa 
imperial demesnes, but these tracts were not large, and the Rajas 
now and again recovered possession ; so thateven in thease the SV 5 
tem of tenure established by the Rajas was not materially changed. 
The introduction of British rule was immediately followed by 
a Settlement of the land-revenue upon principles imported from the 
eae country of the North-West Provinces, Under the transforming 
nds of the officer who conducted this Settlement, the loose cit- 
cuits of the Rajas became estates in the technical sense, Lé., reve- 
nue-paying units. Boundaries were set up defining the limits of r 
villages, and (south of the Bids) of hamlets, in the waste: and of 
the areas thus defined the holders of cultivated plots were declared 
to be jomt proprietors in the sense in which that term is nsed in the 
plains. In other words, the body of landholdersin each cirenit were 
converted into a proprietary community, each sharer in which waa 
the proprietor of his own holding, and co-proprietor with his fellows 
in the waste, Moreover, the whole area of the district, waste as 
well a8 cultivated, was included in the village boundaries then for 
the first time laid down, Thus, thongh in theory Mr. Barnes - , 
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states that “extensive wastes and forests are usually considered Chapter IIT, D. 
the undivided property of Government,” yet it has resulted from. 3 ——") 
his arrangement, that the property in the soil of waste land las shes age Connie: 
been held by the Government to have passed to the landholders, — ens: 
the State retaining only general richts of property in the timber, Bffoot of ibe oes 
which rizgh{sin a majority of instances, but not in all, are especially in land, 
reserved inthe village “administration papers.” Tha following 
=) complication has accordingly arisen. The right of property in the 
soil vested in the village landholders, and enjoyed by them in shares 
proportionate to their shares in the cultivated area, ia subject to the 
right of the Government to take measures for the conservancy of 
the timber; and, on the other hand, the property in the trees vested 
in the Government is subject to the rizht of the villagers to obtain 
fuel and timber for agricultural pu 
As a natural corollary to this, when the time came for nsseas- 
ment, the revenue of each circuit was assessed as a lump sum for 
the payment of which the whole body of landholders became jointly 
responsible during the term of Settlement, Great as this revolu- 
tion was, it appears to have been quietly acquiesced in by the people | 
who indeed were considerable gainers y the innovation; for f 
with the rights of property acquired in the waste, the village ay 
commnnities received, by way of compensation for the imposed \ 
responsibility, the right to collect and divide among themselves 
certain items of income arising from it, which formerly were 
inelnded with the regular land rents in the annual collections 
made by the State. Inthe changes thus effected, the individual 


holdings ‘pf cultivated land alone remained unmodified, Uy 
these the x ffect of the Settlement proceedings was to outta 


the tenure, misking it de jure, as well as de facto proprietary. The 
result of these mkeasures as regards the right of Government in the 
waste has been described above. It was sought subsequently* to 
evade these ret le ate “s the Government steadily refused to 
sanction any procedure which could possibly be construed as a 
breach of faith; and duking Mr. Lyall’s Settlement, the final step 
in appropriating the wasty tothe people was taken by a seers 
demarcation of sub-divisional boundaries throughout all the vil ages of 
the four ¢ahsils of Kangra proper.+ | 
The landholders or ddrs of each mauza are proprietors 
of their several holdings of arable land, and co-proprietors (in pro- 
ortion to the amount of land-revenue paid by each) of the waste 
. lands: On the other hand, the State is the proprietor of forest or 
__wild-growing trees in waste lands. In the forest, therefore, that 
is in waste land more or less covered with wild tree or bush, the 
State and the landholders lave separate properties, neither of which 
are free, for the property of the State in the trees is subject to the 
right of the landholders snd other residents of the village (and per- | 








" Foran account of the controversy which rose upon the subject, see Lyall's 


Report, parns, 26, 29, 
f Even where hamlets of the kind already described did not exist, it was found 


that other sub-divisions called fides uid exist, 
8 





Chapter IIT, D. 
Effect of our Settle- 
ments opon righta 
in land. 


Origin of differ- 
ence in land ternares 
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hapa of other villages) to obtain the ree quantities of wnail 
for fuel, and timber for farm implements and building purposes ; 
and the property of the landholders in the soil is subject to the right 
of the State to preserve the trees. Moreover, the State, in tranafer- 
ing the property in the soil of the wastes to the owners of fields, 
necessarily did so with reservation of existing rights of thjrd parties ; 
therefore the rights of the Gujars to their sodnas, or cattle walks, 
and of the Gaddi shepherds to their sheep runs, remain unaffected 
hy the change ; so also do the rights of common belonging by 
enstom to the people of one manza in the waste of another mauza, 
This measnre rendered solid and appreciable the property in the 
waste, which previously had been somewhat impalpable by reason 
of its dilution over so large an area.* The result of thissub-divisional 
demarcation was to leave 176 blocks of waste the common pro- 
perty of a whole township, while 5,512 blocks were marked off as the 
property of hamlets.¢ The township now resembles in nepect those 
common in some parts of the Multan and Derajit divisions, in 
which the whole of the enltivated and the whole or greater part of 
the waste lands, are divided into separate ring fence estates ; and 
the only bonds of union are the common village officera and the 
matnal liability to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, 
the addition of a share (ealenlable on the share in puyment of the 
revenue) in a block of common waste, | 
Mr, Lyall writes :— 


“It may be worth while to make a guess as to the original 
cause of the difference between the tenure of land in these hills and 
that existing in the plains of the Panjab. It may perhaps have.to do with 
the ethnology of the country : there is an idea current-in the hills that of 
the land-holding castes the Thikars, Rathis, Kanets, and Ghiraths are either 
indigenous to the hills, or of mixed race and indigenous bythe half blood, 
and that the Rajpits, Brihmans, Khatris, and Jats, and others are the 
descendants of invaders or settler from the plains. lt is commonly believed 
that the inhabitants of the plains are the descendamts of tribes of Aryan 
race, who successively invaded Indin from the tth-west. They came as 
settlers, and more or leas completely expelled the sborigines from the tracts 
in which they settled, driving them back into ‘the forests and mountaing, 
It is easy to see how such a settlement by free’ tribes might result in a divi. 
sion of the country inte estates held by village communities, T believe 
that this is how the plains of the Punjéb were settled. As to the hills I 
suppose thst they remained to a much later date inhabited only by aboriginal 
tribes,f and that eventually they were invaded not by tribes of settlera driv. 
* As to the tical diffiey] | iro , tvleainm ‘ 
wadnalie cruet cone tpnculty arising from the want of sub-divisional boundaries, 

PThe aress in acres are as follows : 
Common land of townships 5OG,087 


Tota] unoccupied waste ini Kangra proper Bea 898,504 
in some parts of India, There are trailitions which show that human sacrifices were 










fa. 
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ing back the old inhabitants, but by military adventurers subduing them, (Qhbapter III, D. 

much in the way in which Ireland was nag et from England, May weal 

not certain peculiarities which we see in the hills, such as the formation of Village Communt 

petty principalities, the sole lordship of the chief, the customs of primo- “™ iam a 

geniture in his family, the contempt of the plongh and business of farming Origin of difference 

by Rajptits and Brihmans, be explained as the effect of such conquering seep gerbe 
invasions, and of the inilitary onder which the invaders would have to main- prec: 

tain in the constitution of their society in order to keep down a subject 

race T 

“ But, perhaps, the physical difference between a flat and a mountain- 
ous country will of itself account for the difference of tenures. In a flat 
defenceless country like the plains of the Panjéb, men naturally congregated 
in large village for mutnal protection ; the houses being built wall to 
wall, each village was a castle ; the land nearest the village was cultivated, 
the rest remained waste ; the men of each village formed in a degree o 

olitical unit ; village fought with village ; and hence an idea of village 

yundaries and village lordship over the wastes might naturally arise, In 
the hills, on the contrary, the broken nature of the country prevented tha 
formation of large villages like those in the pleins; the houses 
had to be scattered here and there, so as to be near enough to 
the patches of culturable land. No single hamlet was strong 
enough to stand by itself, so all had to put themselves for protection under 
some territorial chief and to unite under his leadership to defend them- 
selves acainst outsiders. Hence might arise the idea of the sole lordship 
of the chief, the absence of village boundaries in the west, and the theory 
that all the waste waa the property of the chief” 

Rights as they now stand. 

To bring villages thus composed under the usual technical classifi- Classification of 
cation involves necessarily some straining of the terms employed, ‘#8 tenure. 
Table No, XV, however, adapted in uniformity with tables given 
for other districts, from the latest Government Returns, is given 
for what itis worth. The figures are for the whole district. The 
technical nomenclature could perhaps be applied with less violence 
to the hamlets than to the villages asa whole, Thus Mr, Lyall 
writes at paragraph 176 of his report :— 

“ The hamlets, taken separately, are, in respect of tenure, little minia- Forms of tenure of 
tures of the villages in the plains, The Hindd law of inheritance, and the hamlets, 
divergences from such law caused by various causes, taken with the original 

yotwart tenure prevailing under former governments, explain every thing. 
tbour 7 per cent. might be classed aa semindiri, 29 per cent. as paftiddri, 
and the rest as bAdiachdra estates. But it is safer not to bring into the 
hills these strange terms which are apt to mislead, and to say merely that 
about 7 per cent. are at the present moment owned by one man or by several 
holding in common, 27 per can | bodies of men (generally of one family) 
holding in part at least sev ey, ant owning the estate on ancestral or 
customary shares, and the remainder by men also holding in whole or part 
severally, but not on shares, and where only measure of right.quoad the 
whole hamlet or the undivided part of it, is the ion paid be each 
landholder, of the sum total of the revenue.” : | 
Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders proprietary 
and the gross area beld in property under each of the main forms tenures. 
of tenure, and also gives detaile for large estates and for Govern- 
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Chapter 111, D, ment grants and similar tennres. The fignres are taken from the 
Villese Gor “rae table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 


he accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly donhtful ; indeed 


~ dand tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Punjab 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. ‘The average area of holdings is noticed below, 

Tenants and rent. Table No. AVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy 
as they stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the 
current rent-rates of various kinds of land os returned in 1881-82, 
But the accuracy of both eets of figures is probably doubtful; 
indeed it is impossible to state general rent-rates which shull 
even approximately represent the letting value of land thronghout 
a whole district. The current rates of datdi are aleo mentioned in 
the fdllowing description of the several classes of tenants. At the 
revised Settlement, Mr. Lyall recorded 33,014 tenants, of whom 
6,426 were hereditary. The tables on the next pages shew their classi- 
fication according to (1) tenure and rent paid, (2) length of ocenpa- 
tion of tenures. The following is the explanation of the classes given 
in the first column of the second statement :— 


I. 


2. 


Class A, not put in by preprictors, 
Original proprietors who lost lease from Government (mdigezdrf) in hard 
times, but kept cultivation, 

Original proprietors who sold, or in lied of debt surrendered the lease, but 
kept cultivation, 
Original proprictors of lands formerly in rosgahor madf, of which the 

SadAdlr or his heirs have been recorded proprictors in Settlement 


. Persons who, before or after Settlement, by authority of a paffa from. 


kédrddr or Adkim or village official, broke up common waste land, and in 

former or present Eettlement papers bave been entered as tenante of 

Pn green community, or tenants of the Adkim or lambarddr who gave 
© patta, 

Persons put in by Adrddre or Adkins to cultivate Medris or abandoned 
Rie of which such kerddr or Adkim wos subsequently constituted the 
proprietor, 

Persons put in by ddrddrs or Adhims in Sikh times or before Settlement as 
mid/gucdrsin the abeence of the proprietors, and who, om the return of the 


Clas 3, put in ae tenants by proprictors. 
Tenants who, when the proprietor abandoned the land in Sikh times or 
before Settlement, held till he retarned os malgwesdra, 
Tenants pot in with regard to relationship to proprictors, 
Other tenants settled down on the land by proprictors, 


Tenants settled down on other lands, to whom a proprietor has made over 
one or two fields for cultivation, 


5. Artizans and others, having thelr trade os main means of subsistence, 


whom. proprietor has made over one or two odd fields for cultivation. 


Tt will be seen that the vast majority of tenants pay half 
produce as rent; a good many more, two-filths or one-third; and a 
considerable number, fixed lump-sums in cash, or part cash, part 
grain, locally called atkdru or chakota, The class paying a share of 
the revenue, with or without the addition of a fee (mdlikéaa), which 
ie large in other districts, ia very small here. | 
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Chapter 111, D. Glasvifieation of tenants according to origin of occupancy, and attend- 


Tenants and rents. 


Class of tennnta who 
cultivate with land- 


lords’ plough. 


Tenants who culti- 





ing circumstances. 








Number of holdings. 
Number of shares in 
holdings. 





or since Bollle- 
ment. 


Above 17 years 
| aod under 22 


| Under 17 years 











A Ko. I B45 ! 1,820 72 
m & Il per a) 654 & 
Bs rir} 433] 779) aaas| on} 
Ome Iv Hid 7c 1,233 Pas 
Le ¥ 63 ae) 148 21 
OF WI 36 a) 100 | a 
ow others 10 24 6 ae 
B H t| 45 163 123 6 
"8 IIL | 6.271 | 16,076) 34,163 | 3,297 1 
mon ry Sh | 28177 | aT | 2210] 8 
oo Wi) 8,246 676) 6.008 | 1,430 
on o 655 ple 745 aa7 
By jotlicial order 4u3 978) 1985 9 
By pata ha) Laoo 1,631 urs | 
Tora  ... | 33,114 | 67,490 | 92,634 | 21,816 


Between the tdme, who is a mere farm servant, and the regular 
opéht or tenant furmer, comes a class of men who farm the land 
with plough and oxen furnished by the Iandholder. They are called 
by various names in different localities, the name generally having 
reference to their share of the gross outturn, which is one-half of 
what remains after putting aside the sat or share formerly taken by 
Government, the sat being half or a third, their share is a fourth or 
a third; if they are assisted by a kéma supplied by the landholder, 
they get only an_ eighth, Hants originated the names, by which 
they are commonly distinguished, of chautegt, trihdna or atholé 
tenants. In Palam they are also called phiik-pholi, a name which 
conveys the idea that such a tenancy is a livelihood for a single soul 
only. The custom is for the landholder to engage with men of this 
class at the beginning of the year for the year only, giving them 
something at the time by way of adi or earnest money, It is of 
course impossible for any kind of tenant right to grow up in land 
farmed in this way from year to year only. 


vada with thelr own The true tenant farmer or opdfi finds his own livestock ani 


plouytes, doc. 


implements; if he resides on the land he enltivates, he is generally 
distinguished as a basad or basiké opdiui.* 1f he lives in the village 
but not on the land, he is called simply an opd4é or an adheo, or a 
kiredn; and if he comes from another village to cultivate a hal chik, 
bhatri, oprd or diidharchdr opdhé, The last word implies that he has 

* The ward bijhid is often ay ’ | to distinguis! 
RIA Stoka ily ca is often eae owner of the land to distinguish 
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put up some kind of shed on the land in which to stay the nicht 
when necessary. These opdids, with the exception of a very few 
who pay réré, that is, a fixed rent in grain and cash, are all metayer 
tenunts, sharing the gross produce with the proprietor in ag sae 
which vary according to agreement or custom of the locality. 
When the grain is in the heap, the fees due to the weighman, 
watcher, and rural artizans, are firet deducted and the remainder ia 
then divided. In most localities the proprietor gets a half, even on 
unirrigated lands, but if tenants are scarce, or the soil not very good, 
he gets only two-fifths or one-third, or in some cases one-fourth. On 
the other hand in good irrigated lands, he gets more than a half. 
For instance, in Ghiroh, Bandi, and Chari, exceptionally fertile 
villages in taldka Ribld, the produce of the irrigated lands is generally 
divided between proprietor and tenant as follows :—The pirdaa mul 
that is, the old Government demand, so many measures of grain, is 
first taken out of the heap by the proprietor ; then the seed corn, 
with half as much again as interest, is taken out and appropriated 
the person, whoever he might be, who supplied it at sowing time. 
The remainder, after deduction of village servant fees, is divided 
half and half between proprietor and tenant, but the proprietor, 
when the tenaut’s share is ascertained, recovers from him a fee of 
10 per cent, in grain under the name of panchotrd. Nowhere else 
does the proprietor get such an extraordinarily large share of the 
haar : in the Hal Din he only gets half, and in the best irrigated 

nds of Pélam and Rajgiri only half, plus a fee, called karda or 
panchotrd at the rate of five Aacha sers per kacha mannd on the 
tenant’s share. In RAjgiri and Palam the produce of a field of sngar- 
cane is divided as follows :—If the proprietor and tenant go halves in 
the expenses of working the press and the cauldron then the gir or 
molasses is divided half and half : ifthe tenant bears all expenses, 
then the proprietor gets only one-third.* 

Ths tenant farmer, in addition to his rent, is bound to give three 
days’ work in the year on any other land his landlord may have, if 
asked todo so. This service goes by the name of jowdri. One day 
called Aaletar is taken at ploughing time, another daretar at reaping 
time, a third at karoté or mowing time. In some places only two 
days’ work is given instead of three. The landlord has to find the 
tenant food for the day. This custom of jowéri prevails generally 
in Kangra, Hamirpur, and parts of Dehra: it 1s less defined towards 
the plains and in pargana Nurpur; there, particularly in taliztas 
Indaura and Khairan, the proprietors work their tenantsin a rougher 
and looser fashion, getting what work they want out of them, but 
following no fixed rule. When a landholder goes on a visit, or 
entertains a marriage party, the tenant carries his bundle or comes 
to work in the house, getting food while so employed. This, though 
generally done, is not always or strictly enforced. A landlolder 
only expects service of these kinds froma regular tenant, that is, 


from a family which holds a whole farm of him, between whom 
cen, 


© Tt is calculated in king account of working expenses that it takes twelve 
men and twelve oxen to work a sugar-press, cauldron, ke. The owner of the plant, 
whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for wear and tear of the press and 
cauldron respectively two orthree Aacha seers of gur the day. 
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Chapter III, D, and himself there is «permanent connection. The ontsider, who 
| — comes from auother village to cultivate certain fields for a season, 
Naees Tenures. °° the man who holds a stray field only, would not be expected to 

: doany service, It is a general custom in Hamirpur, Rajgiri, 
and parts of Palam for the tenant to present to his landlord, on 
satri day, an offering of a dish of walnuts, or a bunch of+plantains. 
If the tenant is also an artizan, he presenta some article of his 
manufacture, such asa pair of shoes,a bottle of oil, the legs of a 
bed-stend, &e. 

With regard to time of change or eviction of tenants, the 
general enstom is, that, if a landlord putsin a man to cultivate the 
autumn crop, he must let him hold on for the spring erop also; 
whereas, if he puta him in before the spring crop, he may evict after 
it is harvested. The explanation of this is, that the antumn erop 
puts the farmer to greater expense and trouble, and it is therefore 
thought that he should be allowed to work out in a second harvest 
the benefit of the labour and manure put in for the first, But in 
some exceptional places the spring harvest is the most important, 
and there in consequence the rule is reversed.* Mr. Lyall writes: 

Prevailing under. “The only class which are felt by the parties to hold from year to 
ght ot proprictor year, or for one harvest only, Barts phuk-pholis and others who farm 

erin: ~ with Iandlord’s ploughs, and the opra opdhtis and others who come 

from other villages. Between the bastkii witha (who have been 
induced to settle down on the land, and build themselves a baat or 
homestead on or near it for the purpose), and their Jandlords the feeling 
or understanding is different. There is no deed or express verbal apree. 
ment, but the implied contract is that the tenant shall hold so long as 
he farms well and pays his rent ; or, in other words, fi qavur, that is, 
till commission of fault against his tenure. Between the land- 
lord and the other village opdhiis who do mot reside on the land, and 
lived in the village before they got it, who perhaps practise another trade 
besides farming, the feeling is rather that the tenant holds not fd qasir, 
and not from year to year only, but for an indefinite time until it is to 
the ailvantage and convenience of the proprietor to dispose otherwise 
_ Of the land. Ihave been talking of course of the fields which form a 
tenant's regular farm, not of stray fields, which he may take up in 
excess from time to time, | 
“This distinction, which I have drawn between the Basihi opal 
or tenant settled down on the land he farms, and the opd4ié whose home, 
though in the neighbourhood, is not connected with the farm, is one which is, 

Ithink, generally recognized. It is based on the presumption that in 

the one ease to induce the tenant to move, build, and settle down, he must 

have been led to expect some permanence of tenure; in the other case 


Customary time for 
evicting a tenant, 





* This general custom is expressed ina popular rhyme— __ 

“ His autumn, his spring harvest : Hia bethrothed, his bride" | 
,. F At several. meotings of proprictora and tenants hell during Settlement, 
the people were asked to explain what they considered a fault or ganir which 
ay & proprietor in evicting a tenant of this kind, They agreed in saying 
| 8 fault strictly connected with the farm, aml causing loss to the 
: » Such as continued bad farming, stealing from the threshing floor, or 
sie ‘o pay the rent punctually where the rent is a fixed sum, 1 remember 
re | to.one meeting the case of a tenant whom | sup 1 to hove lost 
( wishin ae aber amd Sypeae ven eeu of abose to his landlord. I asked 
at woke cominct would be a fault justifying eviction, and was told at once 

that st would pot, though there is a particular dlishike of abuse in the hills, 
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the Same Presumpto.r doca not arise. re r ie ae by aren ye Chapter III, D. 
feeling of country the whole uestion of right depends on whether ee 
tenant lives pail land or poate to say too much, and todraw a more dis- Village, CooMaeny 
tinct line between the two classes than really existed or exists. In point of “°* *'" Tem ae 
fact, the degree of length of occupancy also carries great weight. ie epee 
Mr. Barnes, in the passage already quoted, says: ‘ Sometimes the S400 
agent acquires, by long possession, a prescriptive right to cultivate, and to evict, 
becomes a fixture upon the soil;’ and I can say that in my Indian 
perience I have not met with any race in whose minds the idea of right 
toa thing seems to grow up, out of mere enjoyment of it, so quickly as 
in the minds of the men of these hills, Therefore, even where the tenant 
does not live on the land, if he has held for many years, or if the tenancy 
has descended to him from father or prand-father, it is felt to bea very 
hard case if he is evicted without some strong cause. | 
“As to the basikd opdhis(particularly those who hold of pro- 
prietora, who have a caste or family prejudice against farming themselves), 
no one can talk much with them without secing that they at least 
believe themselves to have some kind of right of occupancy. In the 
Pélam particularly I observed that those of old standing conceive them- 
selves to have a right to hold from the proprietors parallel to the mght 
the latter have to hold of the State. The proprietors in former times 
only held of the State so long as they did service and paid rent punctu- 
ally ; so the tenants conceive themselves to hold of the propmetors. Just 
asthe hold of the proprietor or crown-tenant, weak at first, became 
strengthened by long possession and descent from father to son into 
a wdriei or recognized right of inheritance, so the same incidents have 
strengthened the opdvi's hold on his farm. I have heard tenants 
of this class, speaking in evident good faith, define their own interest 
and that of the proprietors in the land as follows: ‘They are (mdlik) 
owners of the (saf) first half of the grain, and of the (theka), busi- 
nessof paying the revenue, and we are (milik) owners of the (4raf) 
remaining half, and of the (késht) business of cultivation.’ And if 
you question the proprietors, they will admit that a basthi opis, 
even of short standing (unless he received the bavi or homestead ready- 
made from the proprietor), ought not to be evicted except for grave fault, 
and that it isa great sin (pip) to evict one of old standing whether 
his progenitor got the bust ready-madeor not.” 
A third class of tenant remains, possessing oceupancy rights Occupscy tenants. 
as defined by the Provincial Tenaney Act. The class is composed 
of two main elements—ex-proprietors and reclaimers of waste. 
There are many ways in which persons formerly proprietors have, 
while retaining possession, lost their former status, some of which 
are ennmerated b y Mr. Lyall:— 
“Perhaps,” he writes, “the Raja assigned the rents or revenue of their 
lands in rosyiA or mad to some courtier, priest, or official. Assiynees of 
this kind if they lived on the spot, or enjoyed the grant foralength of time, 
mired in all men’s eyes a kind of property in the land, and reduced - the 
cultivating proprietors to a very subservient position, When the Sikh Govern- 
ment resumed a grant of this kind, to break the blow they allowed the ex- 
maifidar toengage for the revenue and collect the grain rents as. before. We 
did the same in many cases when we first took the country ; and at Regular 
Settlement the man who paid the revenue was recorded proprietor. Again, 
yroprietors who got into debt or arrears of revenue, often agreed with some 
es corn-merchant, or village ddrdar, that for a time he should pay 
the revenue for them, and recoup himself by taking from them half the 
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Chapter III, D, outturn, This was also the form of the only kind of mortgage known. 


When a man, be he #irdiér, creditor, or mortgagee, waa allowed to remain 


Village Communi- jong in such n position, the origin of his connection with the land became 
ties and Tenures. forgotten or hard to prove, and the old proprietors sometimes sank into ten- 
Occupancy tenants gots dr were made so by error at first Settlement. Public feelingin Kangra 


Adh adilis and 
ad njhis. 


undoubtedly awards a strong right of occupancy to all tenants of the 
ex-proprietor class, no matter in what way they may have lost grade.” 

“As to the reclaimer of waste," Mr, Lyall continues, “the waste — 
all State property or no man’s land, it followed that no private person hel 
any which he could make over to another for cultivation, and that the man 
who first cleared « field mast hold it as a crown-tenant or proprietor, not 
as an opdi, This was the rule; but in the Sikh times, when the 
kdrdiira could do much os they liked, a petty ddrddr, or village official, 
would sometimes induce a man to break up waste with the idea of becoming 
® proprietor, and then dishonestly get the land entered in the revenue paper 
in his own name ; or perhaps it would be understood that the land would 
stand in the Adrddér's name, that he would take grain and pay cash to the 
sah but in such a case it is veto that ak would be another under- 
standing between the parties entitling the cultivator to permanent ooccu- 
pancy. * Without sm smb wet Es no man would have gone to the 
expense and trouble of breaking up waste in those days. If, therefore, a 
man occupying the position of a tenant can prove that the land when he 
first got it was waste, then it is certain that, by feeling of the country, he 
is entitled to a right of occupancy ; the only exception which can be imagined 
would be a case in which the cultivator had been st no cost of his own, and 
supported and supplied with stock by the grantee, but such eases, I think, 
very rarely occurred in practice ; the proprietor would have to prove the 
CX08 Phin. 

L The tenants who are ex-proprietors are now protected by paste 
2 of section & of the Punjib Tenancy Act. The next paragraph of the 
section might, in my opinion, be properly used to protect the tenant 
mopar cleared the waste. ioe nek ere sf t which in ar sr 

. Punjab makes it equitable to give a right of occupancy to o tenan 

who sia family which settled as cultivators in the village at the 
time when the proprietors founded it in the waste ? It is this: that but for 
the co-operation of the tenants it may be presumed that the proprictors 
would have been unable to acquire the property. In Kangra o le field 
reclaimed from the waste by a tenant is a parallel case ; so long as it was 
not broken up, it belonged to the State and not to the present proprietor, 
who would probably have never acquired it, but for the co-operation of the 
tenant ; both parties' interest or property in the field commences from the 
same date. I think that this same interpretation of the act might with 
advantage be extended farther, so as to give a right of occupancy to any 
tenant whose family has farmed the land from the date on which it was 
first acquired the State by the present proprietors, whether the land 
was old waste when so acquired, or only lately fallen out of cultivation.” 

Where two parties not related to each other have interests in 
one holding, it is ordinarily simple ewough tosay which is the pro- 
prietor and which the tenant: the cultivator pays the sat, or lord’s 
share of grain, to the other, and is the tenant; the non-cultivator 
takes the sat, and pays revenue to the State, and is the proprietor ;* 

x the sf, | caf pro rship, for in most parts of the 
diattich a wnijidde* tele gui Ales Ltteirelape ei may or may not be proprietors, 
the sane share of the produce which a proprietor would take from a tenant. Again 
® poptictor pays the safto bis mortgagee, and the latter paya the revenue to 
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but in somne holdings it is found that a double interest of a different Qhapter III, D. 


kind exists; the cultivator and non-eultivator divide the sat between 


them, and pay the revenue share and share alike. Here there ig 5... ne aaa’ 


nothing on the surface to show which of the two arties is the pro- 
prietor and which the mere adh sdlf, to wse the local term for a 
member ofsuch a partnership. Probably the cultivator was pro- 
privtor, and admitted the other to the ete ite or the reverse 
inay have been the case, or it may be that ith parties were from the 
first half-and-half proprietors, though one cultivates the whole. 
Another kind of partner is the ednjii, The term adh edlf implies 
partnership in payment of revenue, the term ednjhé partuersinip bot! 
in payment of revenue and cultivation. Proprietors who had more 
lund than they could manage often took a friend into such a partner- 
ship, dividing the grain and payment of revenue with him half-and- 
half, or on the number of ploughs put in by each. Here, ayain, 
there was nothing on the surface to distinguish the adnjdé trom the 
proprietor. 

The adh sdli tenure commonly arose from the free act of a person 
in full possession as proprietor—some one who could not cultivate 
himself or get a tenant to settle down on other terms, or who could 
cultivate but found diffieulty in paying the revenue, and bribed a 
capitalist to help him by admitting him lo partnership. Supposing 
it can be shown which of the two parties in a holding is the original 
proprictor or wdris, then present native feeling attaches litthe weight 
to the claims of the others, iz2., the adh sdlé or sinhi. It presumes 
that the proprietor admitted him of his own free will to the partner- 
sliip, and can dissolve it when he likes. If, however, it could be 
proved in any case that both parties’ interest in the land began at 
the same or nearly the sume time, that, for instance, one of them got 
a lease of fields from the State, and immediately associated the other 


with himself, then the feeling would be im favour of making both » 


rties proprietors, or at least of cae oe partnership indisso- 
luble, except by mutual consent, Again, when the adh sdli culti- 
vates, his rights as a tenant may be very strong, though, as adh sdlé 
he holds at will. ‘The claims of such a tenant are, in practice, con- 
sidered strong; the fact that the proprietor conceded so much 1s 
proof presumptive that the tenant helped him through difficulties 
which might have cost him bis land, or that at least great induce- 
ments were held out to induce the tenant to settle down. 

Mr. Lyall states the aver- 
age area of proprietary and 
tenancy holdings at the 
time of his Settlement as 
shown in the margin. 

From figures given else- 
where in the Report the 
acreage of culliveted area 
per head of proprietors and 
tenanta may be deduced as 
follows :— 

a. L~id pore. 





Nirpor ss. eg fos a SO | 
Debra iH ban ea4 oom ae 182 bb 
H . Te 


amirpur 4, oa aes evs oe 
For the whole district a ii wa 2Ul 


adh edlie nol 
gday hia, 


Area of holdings, 


(Panjab Gazetteer 
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Chapter III, D. In Kangra there are on an average two shareholders in each 
2 ry holding, so that each proprietor owns two acres only, and each 
Byrd roi = sei tenant's share of his farm comes to one acre only. In taltka Santa, 
Neen 'aehnkiinas of Kangra, the average area of a proprietary holding is as low as 24 
~~ geres, and. the average assessment ns high as eight rupees; and in 
taltka Ramgarh, where there is very little irrigation, i is three 
aeres and five rupees. In Nurpur the average size of the holdings 
would not be much Jarger than in the rest of the district, if the large 
estates in the plain talékas of Indaura, Kheran, Surajpur, &e., were 
kept out of the calculation. In the northern talitas the average 
size varies from seven to ten acres, and there are nearer three than 
two shareholders to each holding. In Dehra the land is most sub- 
divided in talétas Haripur, Mangarh, and Balihar, where the hold- 
ings range between three and four acres. In Hamirpur they are 
much of a size everywhere. In Kangra proper as a whole fexclu- 
sive of the faliikes of Nurpur, which lie outside the hills) 6} acres 
of arable land owned jointly by two brothers or cousins is th 
ordinary type of a proprietary holding, and three acres cultivated 
jointly by two brothers of a tenancy. 

“Subdivision,” writes Mr. Lyall, “has, I fancy, reached its lowest 
‘so in fact, as it is, if all these people relied on their land only fora 
ivelihood, numbers would be starved. But a great number of the smaller 
proprietors and of the tenants carry on somie other trade and avocation In 
their village, or send out one or two members of the family to work for hire 
at a distance, and’ among the better classes nearly every family has some of 
its members away on service in some part of India, I have seen an 
ancestral estate of some twenty acres held on shares by twenty kinsmen ; 
the whole estate was cultivated by four of the shareholders; the other 
sixteen were away on service of different kinds in every part of India; but 
the wife or mother of each shareholder was living independently in a 
separate house on the estate, and taking harvest by harvest her one- 
twentieth of the landlord’s half of the produce from the four cultivating 
kinsmen. In the Gaddi villages and in Rajgiri I have seen land so minute- 
ly divided that the owners were, perforce, oblized to cultivate it jointly, but 
When the crop was ripe each harvested his own patch separately.’ 

_It must be Temembered that in the hills no part of the arable 
land is specially devoted to growing fodder for the cattle, as in the 
plains, In the irrigated valleys, where there is little waste, the 
eattle who are fed on rice straw and what little grass they ean pick 
up, are half starved at some seasons of the year, and die in great 
numbers from this cause and from the effects of the hard labour in 
the mud of the rice fields. The cost of replacing them is a heavy 
item in the farming expenses, and the landowners, with few excep- 
fons, are exceedingly poor. On the other hand, the mountain or 
hill villages generally contain much waste grazing land, and the 
landowners in them are, on the whole, better off, as each man can 
make some money by breeding and selling cattle, sheep, and goats, 
and bY making and selling a little gié or clarified butter. 

Kheretars or hay though the people graze their bensts indiscriminately in waste 
preserves.  Iands among the hamlets, guided only as to where they should go 
by certain vague rules of enstom Iased upon mutual cotivenience, 

yet certain parts of such waste ure appropriated, for a part of the 
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year, by individuals as hay fields, or, in the language of the country, Chapter IIT, D. 
kharetar. Any one passing through the country between the 15th -—— | 
June and the 15th October will observe that, while the greater part Village Commune 
of the waste near the houses has been closely grazed, there are many — a = 
clearly-defined plots in which the grass grows long and thick, These Eharetars 26 ee 
are the kharetars of the landholders, on which they rely for a supply ee 
of hay and long grass for thatching ; often these plots are protected 
by the steepness of the ground, or by some natural barrier, but, 
where necessary, the cattle are kept off by a temporary hedge of 
thorns. These hedges are put np at the beginning of the rains, and 
removed when the hay is cut; so that for the greater part of the 
year no one but the men of the place could tell where the common 
waste begins or the kharetar ends, and, in fact, there is then no dis- 
tinction, as both are grazed over indiscriminately. The limits of the 
kharetars are fixed; the same plot is preserved each year; most 
lunidholders have their kAaretars, but a few have none, and others 
who might be expected to have much have very little. Generally 
the Kharetar is in the waste nearest the house and fields of the holder, 
but sometimes it is near another hamlet, in a different mauza or 
circuit, in a forest, or high up on the hills. Those who have no 
kharetar make a shift by putting a corner of a field in grass, or by 
preserving the grass on the terraces and banks of their fields. In 
former times, when there was more elbow room, the neighbours would 
not object to a man hedging round a bit of waste for a time, parti- 
cularly in the rainy months, when grass Is plentiful. In a few years 
he or his successors would have established a prescriptive right: this 
is how most of the Khareéars originated, but some, no doubt, were 
assigned to the holders by orders of the Rajas or officials of the 
State. For instance, in some villages which have always been but 
scantily supplied with grazing land, there are families of Labanas 
who hold very large kharetars and very little cultivated land: these 
men keep many oxen, and are hereditary carriers: the Hajas gave 
them lurge Adaretars, because they frequently impressed their oxen 
for the carriage of stores. 
- The landholders did not consider themselves owners of their 
Kharetar lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields. 
They paid no rent to the State for them, and the payment of some 
kind of rents or revenue to the State is the great criterion of owner- 
ship im the mind of a hill-man. The Rajas would have held that the 
right was a right to the grass only so long as the land was not 
granted to any one for the purpose of cultivation, and the landholders 
would not have denied the theory, though they would have objected 
to their kiuretars being turned into fields, on the ground that grass 
was necessary to them. In Mr. Barnes's Settlement papers kharetara 
were not distinguished from the rest of the waste lands. But in 
practice the title to the hay has been recognized to be as valid and 
absolute as that to any other property. Mr. Lyall divided the 
kharetars into two classes, pul or near the house or amidst the 
fields, and ban in the forests or on the high hill slopes. The former 
were recorded ns private property; the latter as village common, 
ee: to the individual's customary right of cutting hay for three 
mou Has 
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ChapterI,D. = The rights of pasture enjoyed and dues paid by henismen and 
. — _ shepherds in Kangra are fally described in Section B of Chapter IV. 
He Teatt OF the cattle-runs, whether sodad, mhenhéra or dhdr, the only 
Rights of pasture “8 recognized inthe old Settlement records were those held by 
and grasing dues, Giijar herdsmen, on whom alone the grazing tax was maintained after 
Settlement. The reason of the distinction was this, When, at tha 
Regular Settlement, the miscellaneous dues which had previously 
been collected by the State were made over to the newly constituted 
village communities, the Gdjar herdsmen objected to their grazing 
dues being included in the transfer on the very reasonable ground 
that the limits of their rans and of the village territories overlapped, 
so that collections wonld have been difficult and liabilities uncertain. 
All exclusive righta to grazing possessed by Gijars have been 
entered in the Settlement record. Such exclusive rights exist only 
in Kangra proper, and not in all parts of it, nor for all Giajara, 
With regard to rights in the sheep-runs of Kangra proper, Mr. 

Lyall thus explains his action and its grounds :— 

“ In the ease of the sheep-runs (dAdr) in Bard and Chhot&é Bangihal, 
the rights are sufficiently definite por pty and are declared in sheila 
records ; but the runs in other parts of the Dhdola Dhar are ordinarily 
admitted to be open to all comers, and the preferential claims asserted to 
afew are so vague aud loose in nature, and difficult to attest, that I thought 
it safest to make no entry regarding even them, So, again, no entry in 
the village records will be found with regard to winter sheep-runs (ban) 
though certain families have undoubtedly distinct and definite rights of 
a kind in them, except in the Narpur direction, I however had a return 
of these winter-runs compiled, but I purposely refrained from attesting 
it. The rights of the persons claiming to be the warts of the ran, and 
of those who are associated with them (if the latter have any rights), are in 
a loose, fluid sort of state. I did not wish to strengthen and petrify them 
by bringing them to book. The Deputy Commissioner in his executive 
capacity should, however, in my opinion, look after the interests of these 
shepherds in case of quarrels with the village communities, for in respect 
of graging rightsthey are tenants of the State within the interest which it 
has reserved to itself in the forests.” 

It may be noted that the cattle and sheep-rnns often overlap 
each other, as, buffyloes and sheep feeding ou different herbage, the 
two rights do not conflict. | 

Rights in streams, In Kangra the title of Government, by old custom of the couns 
try, to all natural streams and rivers is particularly clear, subject, 
however, to existing rights of nse possessed by shareholders in canals, 
owners of water-mills, or persons entitled by custom to erect clip 
or fish-weirs in certain places, Water-mills are sometimes owned by 
dhiware or Kalirs; oftener they are owned by some of the land 
holdera, and worked by Jhiwars. A tax on them, which used to go 
to Government, was, at Settlement, made over, as miscellaneous 
village Incame, to the body of landholders of each mauza, Chip or 
fish-weirs are put up in small streams fortwo months in the earl 
autumn, and in branches of large rivers later on when the floods 
are abating. They are put up, year by year, in the same place. 
In most parts of the district the fandilolders of the adjoining 
hamlet are the persons who unite to put np the chip, and they cou- 
sider themselves to have a vested right to do it, and would object 





to any new weir being erected within a certain distance, or within Qhapter IIT, D, 
the boundaries of their hamlet; yet the right can hardly be said 10 eee Oommen 
go altogether with ownership of the fields on the banks, as it is not ie and Tenures, 
always the case that all who own fields in a hamlet have shares Im © 
the - Prescription or custom is the great test. — , 
Ir. Lyall thas discusses the position of holders of these Position to which 
subordinate rights :— hoiers of Serra 
: | pate interests in the 

« The tenures which I have been describing hitherto were formerly al) land are now en- 
of one grade. The Gaddi shepherd and Gajar herdsman held their interest titled. 
in their dhdrs or eodnds as directly of the State as the regular landholders 
held their fields, The same may be said of the owners of watermill, of 
lahris, or of privileges of setting nets for hawks, or putting up fish- 
weirs in certain places; and I do not know that the position of these 
tennres is necessarily altered by the fact that the State has transferred the 
ownership of the soil of the wastes to the village commanities. The Gaddi 
shepherd, at any rate, who pays his grazing fees direct to the State, 
still holds his interest direct of the State. He is a tenant of the State 
within the interest which it has reserved when divesting itself of the owner- 
ship of the soil. With regard to the Gijar herdsman, the hawk-netter, or 
mill-owner, the case is perhaps different ; they now pay their dues to the 
village communities, and must, I think, be considered to hold of them. But 
if their tenancy originated before the State transferred th a oe 
of the soil to the samindars, they should,in my opinion, be held to possess 
a heritable and transferable title, and to be subject to pay rent or dues at 

1 rates only, or, in case of a genenral revision of assessment, at rates 
to be fixed for term of Settlement by the Settlement Officer, at the same 
share of net profit as may be used in assessing the land tax. The actual 
beds of streams and the water in them belong to Government. If, 
therefore, any persons have aright to erect fish-weirs in them, they are 
tenants of the State in respect of such right. No dues have ever been 
exacted from such persons, though they used to send’a big fish now and then 
to the Réja in olden times. The Jarhi-holder pays no rent either to the 
State or communities. He is proprietor of his holding, but not a shareholder 
in the village. In one way he may now be considered to hold of the village 
community, for, if his interest lapsed, the land would revert to it, and not, 
aa before, to the State.” 

__ Mr, Lyall thns describes the rights retained by Government in 
village common waste as laid down in the Settlement record -— 

“With regard to forests, all trees growing wild or planted by Govern~ Government rights 
ment in common waste are asserted to be the property of the State, with in waste, 
reservation of the rights of use (barfan) belonging by eustom to the Iand- 
holders of the mauzas and others; it is also mentioned that conservancy 
rules have been from time to time framed by Government for the protection 
of the trees, and the regulation of the exercise of the rights of use, and 
that these rules are binding on the landholders till altered by Government, 

‘Again, it is declared that common waste of the nature of forest cannot be 
divided, except with permission of Government, which may be refused in the 
interest of forest conservancy. Again, it is declared that common waste 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or transferred by sale, &c., 
without permission obtained by an application to be presented at the tahail ; 
and that permission may be refused in case there are trees on the land, either 
absolutely or until payment of their value, and that persons taking posses- 
sion without permission may be ejected by Government, These rules only 
define in precise terms what has been the former practice of the district 
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under those Deputy Commissioners who have looked actively after the 
forests, Teens to cultivate has very frequently been refused, anid 
squatters on forest land have been forcibly ejected. It is true that practi- 
cally no restrictions have been put upon the sale of forest lands to 
Europeans who wanted them to form tea or cinchona gardens, but this was 
because Government saw good reason for sacrificing its forest rights in such 
cases, Again, it is declared uuder the authority of the Ittter of the 
Secretary to Government Panjib, No, 347, dated 6th January 1867, that 
the State has relinquished its claim to royal trees in cultivated land or in land 
entered in the new records as private waste,"® 
In 1852, before the Holta garden was made, ademand for land 
to form tea plantations had arisen, and the Commissioner wrote to 
the Depnty Commissioner to ask whether an land, besides that at 
olta, was available. No other land had been reserved, but it was 
argued by the Deputy Commissioner that. the Government was not 
debarred by Mr. Barnes's Settlement from appropriating surplus 
waste lands, The correspondence went up for orders to the Chief 
Commissioner, and was submitted for information to the Government 
of India. The Commissioner and Chief Commissioner held that to 
appropriate waste within village boundaries would be un unpopular 
measure, and one of questionable legality, and recommended that 
the zaméndars should be encouraged to take to tea-planiing on a small 
scale. The demand for land by outsiders continned to Increase ; 
the plan of starting the cultivation by inducing the zaminddrs 
to plant failed almost completely ; and in 1856, and again 
in 1858-59, long correspondences arose, in which the whole 
question of the rights of Government and the zamindira in waste 
land was thoroughly discussed. The Government in the end always 
adhered to its first decision, that the waste lands could not now be 
appropriated except with consent of the zaminddrs, and the only 
result was that in 1860 Lieutenant (now Colonel) Paske was deputed 
by Government to assist intending tea-planters to buy or lease 
waste lands from the zaminddrs. The negotiation proved a very 
difficult task: the little land obtained, as the applications were 
humerons, was put up to auction, and sold to the highest bidder. In 
1862 the question was again re-opened, and after a long correspon- 
dence, decided as before; but Mr. Egerton, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, was authorized to make trial of a suggestion made by him- 
self, that the zaminddrs might be induced to give up a larger pro- 
portion of forest land if a relaxation of forest law in the rest of the 
forest, and a free right to cut trees in a part thereof, were offered to 
them instead of sums of money. By the offer of these indues- 
ments Mr. Egerton succeeded in getting the samindéra to surrender 
2,047 acres, which were sold by auction in 1863. Half or three- 
fourths of the prices realized were given as a matter of gree race to the 
taminddrs; and with reference to the high prices bi by the pur- 
* In private waste are loded—lLyay, t] ll plots he] Imest eve in 
holder tod now inclodol tn the sedis fia Blot ly the blocks of eck te 
oe es specially to Fae eens vr to revision of Settlement, I 
25th November 1868, to the Commissioner of the Division in aneber toa ante 
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chasers, the desirability of enoonraging tea-cultivation and other Chapter IIT, D. 

considerations, it was decided that all these auction sales should con- Village Oommunt- 
fer a title in fee simple, by which was meant a title to hold free of ties and Tenures. 
land tax. A very large proportion of these lands sold by auction 
in 1863, and a smaller part of those sold in 1860 were, from too 
great elevation, too steep slope, or want of soil, of no use to the 
planters who bonght them except as Se or fuel-preserves. Bunt 
luckily the planters did not rely entirely on help from Government. 
In 2861-62 some of the first pioneers, for example, Mr, Duff, Captain 
Fi ld, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Lennox, had gained the confidence 
of the people, and had begun piece by piece to acquire by private 
sale a good deal of waste or cultivated land fit for tea-onltivation., 
In 1868 Mr. Lyall made ont a return for the whole district, showing 
all particulars with regard to every plot of land held by tea-planters 
or planted with tea. The following statement gives concisely the 
resvlt of the return :— 


Government rights 
in wate. 


Sumber of 
Class of holding or estate, hol. in | “Tea actually 


each planted with tea| 


Estates owned by Europeans, whethor partnership con- | 


cerns, companies or single proprietors 18 
Governinent narseties ts aaa os | q 

| dest eee aise ist os eee | a 
| Small plots belonging to peasant proprietors... a a 
Plots in compounds of bungalows at Dbarmadla 8 


Grand Total e 





: Only about a fourth of the total area owned by the Enropeans 
is actually planted with tea. The Deputy Commissioner gives the 
following corresponding table for the year 1883 :— 












Estates owned by Europeans, whether partnership con- | 














cerns, companied or single proprietors = = 

Giviiaaks aurcerios ts 3 - tea Ls 

Native ¢ otlemen Pi se = me 

Small plots belonging to peasant proprietors .., a 

Plots io compounds of bungalows at Dharmedla an 
Grand Total aaa Er] Late Lees 






The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in the 
| | Several taisils of the district. The 
village beadmen succeed to their 
office by hereditary right, subject 
to the approval of the _ puty Com- 
missioner ; each village, or in large 
villages each main division of the 
village, having one ur more who re- 
presenttheir clients in their dealings 
with the Government, are responsi- 
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ble for the collection of the revenue, and are bound to assist in the 
prevention and detection of crime. No chief headmen have been 
appointed in this district. The Aotwd!, who holds the same position 
as the zailddr of the plains, is elected by the headmen of the zail 
or kotwdlé, as itis called here, the boundaries of which are, as far a8 
possible, so fixed as to correspond with the tribal distritution of the 
people.* The kotuxdls represent the body of headmen, and receive 
Government orders in the first instance, though in respect of collec- 
tion of land revenue they possess no special authority or responsi- 
bility, The kotwdls are remunerated by a deduction upon the land 
revenue of their circles, ranging from four to ten annas per cent., 
which is peperanees proportionately with small cash indma, whieh 
‘rrecite bie. io per annum. ‘ 
see Tho following’ table shows the village officers and their 
remuneration as arranged by Mr. Lyall; while the succeeding 
paragraphs give his account of the several officers, which differ consi- 
derably from the corresponding institutions in the Panjab plains, In the 
country south of the Bids there had always been recognized headmen 
for each hamlet ; and at his revision Mr. Lyall extended the system, 
as described below, to the remainder of Kangra proper. Besides 
the officials described below may be mentioned the forest rangers or 
banwazirs, who were appointed, one in each tahsil, shortly after the 
Regular Settlement; and the village rdthas or forest watchers 
appointed in 1853, who held a position similar to that oceupied by 
the Batwals, and are paid, like them, by grain collected from house 
to house, 


i 
: 
: 


All the Nurpur kotwals and eome of those of other parganas are 
in possession of small rent-free grants previously given, The 
Kaits of Hamirpur are all also patwarfs of one tappa in their circle, 
so are some Kaits in other parganas, Nirpur excepted. Exceptin 
Nurpur, the great majority or pafwérfs are men of good Rajput or 
Brahman landholding families. They hold a much higher social 
position than the patwdrés in the plains. Mr. Lyall says:— 

“Town to Settlement there was a mukaddam or headman for each 
hamlet in the greater part of the country to the south of the Bids river; 
that is, in Nadaunti, Kotlehr, and Jaswin. Many people in these parts 
wished the office to be revived ; and in other parts of the country complaints 
were rife of the despotic and uncontrolled way in which the lambarddre of 
pao arc ope) ian sae pee yt rea alin emer 


© N, B.—No hotwdla bave becn appointed in the Kala sub-division, 
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the mauzas managed affairs, never consulting their constituents, and Qpapter ITZ, D, 
invariably af smenseee all common income i a  perquisite ae ‘ aren 
These complaints were true, and it occurred to me that the remedy would Village Communi- 
be to have a council formed of representatives of the #fkiie, who would #¢8 and Tenures. 
check the common accounts, and both control and assist the Jambardér.. Headmen of hamlets 
Moreover, a» the #ifd is now in some degree a separate estate with distinct or fiid mudaddams. 
interests of its own, it is advisable that it should have a recognized spokes- 

man. I therefore directed the Superintendents to suggest the election of 

such mukaddams to the assembled communities at time of attestation, leaving 

them, however, at full liberty to reject the plan. Altogether 2,157 mukad- 

dams were elected in this way, and their appointments registered in the 

new Settlement papers. Often two or three small fifds united to elect one 

man. The lambardérs were of course opposed to the scheme, and their 

influence carried the day against it in many villages. The question, whether 

the mukaddame should get any pay or perquisites, was left entirely to the 

men of the hamlets who elected them. In every case it was agreed that 

during office they should be excused from taking a personal share in begdr 

or forced labour (if not already exempt); in a few cases their constituents 

agreed to pay them annually a small sum of cash or grain as an honorarium, 

I put a clause in the administration papers to the effect that the appoint- 

ment or dismissal of these mukaddams would, subject to certain formalities, 

remain entirely in the hands of the hamlet communities. 

“T have called the chief patwiris, kéite,and the saildirs, kotwils, Xotwals ond village 
Adi? is a jocal name very appropriate from the office to which it applied in "Countants, 
former times, to the office to which it is now given. The same reason is in 
favour of the title of kofwal, and the people much prefer it to that of 
saildar, Moreover, in fakeil Nurpur, the kofwil's office survived up to 
annexation, and was maintained by Mr. Barnes, and the Nurpur Lotwals had 
done all the duties of saildirs in excellent style down to commencement of my 
operations. [thought it important that the boundaries of the old falitae 

hould be observed in these arrangements, both in order to preserve the bond 
of union now existing between men of the faliitas, which may be of use 
for purposes of local government hereafter, and also to facilitate the com- 
pilation of district returns and statistics separately for each faliita. Each 
faltifa, therefore, contains one or more kotwal's zails, and each kéit's circle 
contains one or two falitas, or is a division of a large faliika, In the same 
way the pafwdri's circles fit into the kofwdl's zails. And every patodiri has 


a compact fappa or circle forming part of one faltifa and of one kdut's 
circle, Saas ose patedri lives in his tappa or close by ; the kofwals are 


all of course residents of their sails, and (with one exception) the Edits of 
their circles. The orders of appointment given to the kdits and kotwdls 
specify the duties which they are expected to perform. I devised the forms 
of these orders, which received the sanction of the Commissioner of the 
Division. I am confident that both kdite and kofwiils will be found to 
constitute very useful agencies for the administration of the district, if the 
District Officer takes the trouble to encourage and control them, The tradi- 
tions of the hills, and the temper and character of the population, are pecu- 
liarly favourable to the working of agencies of the kind, and there is 
more work for them to do than in the plains. For instance, the Fofwdl can 
superintend the lambarddrs in the exercise of their duties with respect to 
forest conservancy and begir arrangements, and the kéit can be of use in 
enforcing common action in repairing eanals, and in many other ways, in 
addition to their regular duties.” 
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The following table shows the various sails :— 








F  | danaat | | 
Fail. 22) tend Prevailing caste or tribe. 
ea revenue, 
| ot a 
| TharacedlaA ad Gaddis, Ghirtha, and Prihmana, 
Kubla one a sare s RAs, Ghirtha, Musalmdna, aed 
Cheri 3% 4303 Ghitke Br Hrihmane and Rathis, 
Narwink 2.00 a Gaddis Ghirthe and Rathis, } 
Daulatpur.. . 4,294 | Jdts, Drdbmons, Wdthisand Khatri. 
Samirpur aaa a 1 Ghirt ha, Bréihmans, and sam, ize 
Ghurkari ... Ghirths, Jats, Bribmane and Musalmins. 
Gaihliin .. | déta, Ghirths and Hathis, 
| Bargraon ... Ral S and Ghirtha. 
Nagreté nn ss Mihi Ghirtha, Prdhrans and Khatri, 
Thdrang aaa ‘Bajpe . Labiinas, Git G births and. Brébmane 
Sulah + as | Fhirtha, Hrabmana, Hee Rathia, 
Randel R — Guth ana Seles 
| Bhowdrnd ... ‘nt Hrihmane viet 
| Paprolh nt tw Hrihmana, Ghirths, Mahdjana, and Sida. 
Daroh oes “ | ln Ghirths, and Brihmana, 
Bhangel 1. us Gaddis, Raneta, and Brihmans 
| Réjerri cet d Rathi, Réjpite and Bréhmans, Be 
| Setheous 5 Nithia, Ha cats. Mahdjans and Musalm 
Ugidlta 4 Brahmans, pits, | fs and Ghirths. 
Ramedn er hit: Ss Hrihmanas, Héjpits, Rathia and Ghirtha, 
Mewah = 1 | Rathis, Rajpits, Brdhmane and Chamdra, | 
Dani 6 | Rathis, Rai tits, Brihmané and Chamirs, | 
Galauri .. {| 4 | Briéhmans, Rajpita, Ghirthe and Jats. | 
Dhatwil ... , 1 | Brébmans, Réjpdts, Rathia and Chamadre, | 
haw me ee Bribmana, a tite, Rathia and Chaméra. | 
a ak Rajpdte, Raéthis and Hritmans, 





jpits, Réth{e and (hamdrs. 
pata sea bible and Chaméra. 


Bidhiane aaa Ghirths, 
Ghirths and Brilimans, 
| Ghirths, Hajpite and Hréhmana 
Ghirtha, Brihmans and Rathis, 





as | fl 11,691 | Brahmans, Rajpits, Hashis, Musulmdes | 





ngatpur | | Rathis, Bajpai "yee, Hrdhmans. 

J an ee, st) 8.870 rite r , 

Eotlé wii) ete? Wek 6.453 | Brahmans, Rathis and Ha rr fae oial 
Jowili ond oe | © | FS-710 | spleen torr at 7 
Tihdérbhol .. ws | 2B: | £7 Bala, Béthts and Brihmand, 

Fatabpar i. on ne 5,650 Fea is, Rajpdte and Brihmana, 
Chhatar 4 a0) 10,597 | Brihmans, fiathis and pte, 

}Mautdld =u. | 18 7,840 | Rajpat pate, Brahmans, H Bathie and Chamare, 
Mauseria — «.} 16 7.232 | Rajpits, Vrihmans, Hathis and Julabds, 
Iodhwin ... a 2700 | Rajpdte and Rathis. . 
Stirajpur .. «| 6,108 | Brahmans and Julshda, | Ea 
Todaurh sec mes | 19,083 | Réjpits, Ghirths, Bréhmans and pects: i 
Khairen .. 38306 | 0,083 | Ghirths, Réjpdts, Rath{s and Brahmans. 
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_ In addition to the regular police, the village chawkiddra (styled 
locally batwd! or karaunk) form a body of rural police, nnmbering 
925 men. ‘The following is from Mr. Barnes’s account® :— 
“Throughout the hills there is a rade system of village police, one of 
the ancient institutions of the people. The incumbents are called dbatwils 
or deraunts. The office is considered hereditary, and all the members of 
the family adopt the name. The bafiridle and karaunke are of low birth, 
en the same social level aa the chamar.t They intermarry among them- 
selves, and constitute, in fact, a separate race, just as the gondr or any other 
professional caste. They are remunerated by a fixed proportion of grain 
upon every house, generally five seers (standard weight), and they also 
receive certain foees.and perquisites at harvest time, and on festive occasions, 
such as births and marriages, within their jurisdiction. The honses of the 
peasantry are so seattered, and crime generally is so rare, that the duties of 
the village police never include the watch and ward, They are required to 
report the occurrence of crime to the ¢hdna and to use their local knowledge 
towards detecting offenders and recovering stolen property, But their 
Poe business remains, as heretofore, to collect porters and supplies 
or travellers, and to discharge any particular duty which the Jombarddr 
may assign to them. In every village there are one or more of these useful 
fonctionaries, according to the size of the area and the amount of the 
general income. I have maintained this class even to. their names, just 
as I found them. In some villages, I modified the duties and. increased 
the emoluments to suit our mode of procedure, but I took care to disturb 
as little ag possible existing errangements. This village police is exceed- 
ingly popular and efficient. There is no man more alert, more useful, 
or more ubiquitous than the humble bafwal, He is always ready to escort 
the traveller to the halting place, to relieve his coolies, to point out the 
ford, and to give any local information required of him. Among the 
villagers themeelves he is a man of some importance. His call for labour, 
either for public or private purposes, cannot be evaded. He summona 
and leads them to the repair of a canal, or as beaters for a battue ; 
and he tells them off, without respect of persons, to the less agreeable 
duty of begar or porter labour. In some very few instances, where there 
was a sufficient number of shops, I appointed a chawkiddr for their pro- 
tection; but his wages are entirely.paid by the shopkeepers, and the 
_ agricultural classes have only to maintain their hereditary batwal.” 
' The village menials are first the tarkhdus and lohdrs; as a 
role the same man does both works, and repairs roofs of houses, 
mends implements, for which he is generally paid in grain. The 
chamdr is the shoemaker or cobbler, and is in addition to grain 
allowed the hides of dead cattle for making, and mending shoes, &c. 
Ndis (barbers) and chdimbds (washermen) are paid in grain, But 
none of these have fixed ih wage and their duties and remuneration 
vary in different parts of the district. The chaukidér (watchman), 
the rékha (forest-ranger), and the fkohli (who has the mending 
and maintaining of Aiils or water canals), are village officials who 
are paid oY grain contributions levied upon each house, plough or 
ghumao of land held, 
_ _ The employment of field Inbour other than that of the pro- 
prietora or tenants themselves, formed the subject of one of the 
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* Settlement Report, para. 411. 
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> L. W. Dane saya that this statement does not apply accurately to Kula 
where the office of chaukiddr is held by men of different castes, 
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questions pnt to the District Officer when the Famine Report was 
being compiled in 1879; and the reply received was that there were 
‘no hired labourers in the district. This, however, appears to ba 
incorrect. Mr. Lyall states that the kdéma or farm servant 1s 
commonly employed by high caste landowners, or persqns engaged 
in trade, who will not condescend to manual labour, In former 
years the kdma received his board and lodging, and at most 
eicht annas a month anda suit of clothes every year in addition. 
“But the wages of this class have”, says Mr. Lyall, “doubled 
within the Isst few years.” Occasional labourers are also not | 
unknown, who receive their wages iu grain, The wages of labour 
prevailing at different periods are shown in Table No. XXVII, 
though the figures refer to the labour market of towns rather than 
to that of villages. . 
Mr. Barnes thus explains the system of forced labour (degdr) 
which was hitherto in vogue in these bills :— 
“Tt is well known that in the hills wheeled conveyances do not 
exist, The imports and exports of the country, its social wants and sur- 
lus produce, are carried entirely on the backs of camels, mules or bul- 
ocks, the property of a class which earns its subsistence by this carrying 
trade. For ordinary purposes, however, for the transport, for instance, 
of traveller's baggage, or for conveying unwieldy articles, such as timber 
for public purposes, human labour alone is available, By this necessity 
of the country a custom has grown up, possessing the sanction of great 
antiquity, that all classes who cultivate the soil are bound to give up, a3 
a condition of the tenure, a portion of their Inbour for the exigencies of 
Government. Under former dynasties the people were regularly drafted 
and sent to work out their period of sertitude wherever the Government 
might please to appoint. So inveterate had the practice beeome that 
even artizans and other classes unconnected with the soil were obliged 
to devote a portion of their time to the public service. The people, by 
long prescription, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal 
conditions of existence; and so long as it is kept within legitimate 
bounds they are content to render this duty with cheerfulness and prompti- 
tude. Certain classea, euch as the privileged Brihman and Rajpits 
uncontaminated by the plough, were always exempt, and the burden fell . 
principally upon the strictly agricultural tribes. Even among these racea 
there are gradations of begir well recognized, which, for the convenience 
of the people, it was necessary to define. The meanest and most onerous. 
vecies of forced labour was to carry loads (pand begdr.) Those agricultural 
asses that do not wear the janeo, or thread of caste, are all liable to this 
obligation. A lighter description of Bbegdr was termed safhahak, and 
consisted in carrying messages, or letters, or any parcel which could be 
conveyed by the hand. The fulfilment of this duty implied no degradation, 
and involved no great sacrifice of personal comfort ; it was therefore 
reserved ag the special province of those classes who, although occupied 
in agriculture, were privileged to wear the janeo. .A third species of begar 
was to provide wood and grass for camp, and under former Governments 
this Inbour relia ies upon chamdrs and other outcast tribes, whose 
supposed impurity alone saved them from carrying loads. The people are 
very tenacion of thes distinctiona, as = 
_ he novelty of our rule and our natural ignorance of these gradations 
eared them at first of the opportunity of remonstrance whenever egy these 
limits were transgressed. But now it is a common complaint that the 
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degir. ‘The difficulty of dealing with these complaints induced me to 
draw up a nominal list of all the residents in the village, shewing those 
who enjoyed absolute immunity, and those who were subject, either wholly 
or partially, to the condition of degdr. Under the rule of our predecessors 
it was not unusual to grant a special exemption in favour of individuals 
who otherwise would be liable to this impost, The deed of immunity 
was written out and sealed by tl Raja or Sikh Governor, just 
as grants are executed for remitting revenue. Influential men would 
also procure remission of Begir for their own tenants. And at the 
Settlement, whenever a claim to exemption was preferred and supported 
by valid documents, I continued the privilege for life, and gave o written 
scknowledgment to this effect. The lamberdars of villages, besides enjoy- 
ing a personal immunity, frequently claim a similar indulgence for their 
own family and dependents; and, as the request was reasonable, adding 
indirectly to their position, I generally concurred.” 
The lists here referred to by Mr, Barnes were revised by Mr. 
Lyall, who wrote :— ? 
® The enstom of begdr differs considerably in different talitas; for instance 
in Nirpur in former times, the daily or current demand for porters (facha 
begar) was met by the hemine or people of degraded castes, For special, 
alls (pakka begdr) all landholders, except a few of specially high position, 
had to come forward. On the other hand, in Kangra a man’s caste made 
less difference, the degdr was distinctly a burden on the land to be borne in 
turn by each Iandholder not specially exempted. Gjar herdsmen holding 
land were generally excused from carrying travellers baggage in lieu of 
farnishing supplies of milk and butter ; but being strong fellows they were 
made to. share in carrying in planks and beams for Government buildings, 
&e. I give this asa specimen of the loose class legislation or custom 
which still regulates the distribution of forced Inbour among men of a 
village. In most faldtas the turn (pala) is calculated on each hearth 
(chiila), not on each head, Two brothers living in common would take one 
turn only. In Kulu the turn is on each full holding or jeola, In former 
days the demand was distributed tolerably equally over the whole country: 
anges would come in in turn from a distance, or be called in when necessary. 
ow-a-days this is not done, and the result is that the demand falls with 
excessive severity on certain tracts, such as the circles of villages round 
Dharmséla or Palampur, The amount of annoyance and positive loss 
inflicted on the people of these villages by the system in some years is 
deplorable. A less docile population would have got rid of the burden long 
ago. I remember that, in reply a tentative proposal which I made to 
them, the people of these villages volunteered to pay what to the great 
majority of them was a large addition to their revenue, to form a fund ont 
of which gangs of porters could be kept up. Most native officials and all 
the headmen in the villages are, for evident reasons, in favour of the system, 
‘and ita abolition would cause some temporary, and more or less permanent, 
—sinconvenionce to the district 
officers and to English travellers. 
The statement in the margin 
shows the proportions in which 
the rural population are exempt, 
subject to light or subject to 





heavy labour, according to the new lists. 


oner is a saffdhak, and not obnoxious to the heavier conditions of Chapter ITI, D. 


Village Communi- 


Forced labour 
(hegar). 





‘Village Communi- 
Forced Jabour 
(beg2r). 


Petty v lage gran: 
tees, 


Poverty or wealth 
of the proprictors, 


.- =, 
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Under orders received from the Panjab Government the begar 


‘system was abolished in Kangra proper in March 1884, and it is 


under consideration to modify it te a certain extent in the Kulu sub- 
division. Arrangements have been made to supply the carriage requir- 
ed by travellers and others by private contract ; and, although some 
inconvenience has necessarily resulted, there can be no donbt that 
the abolition of begdr does away, with munch hardship and oppression 
which the people had to submit to on this account, With reference 
to Mr. Lyall’s statement that in Kalu the turn for begdr is 
on each full holding, Mr. L. W. Dane remarks that this would be a 
fair arrangement, but that in the vernacular records of the 
Settlement the turn was unfortunately calculated on each ehsla, and 
that this is the present practice; the result being that the demand 
bears no relation to the cash revenue and often causes great hardship. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the nnmber of 
persons holding service grants from the village, and the area 
so held. But the fiyures refer only to land held free of revenue, 
which is by no means the only form which these grants 
assume. Sometimes the Iand is lensed to the grantee at 
a favourable rent or on condition of payment of revenue only; 
sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making 
over the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the grant 
consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject 
to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at 
such time and for so long as he performs them, These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of or in payment for services rendered to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shvicies or village rest-honses solong as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. The /dAris, as these 
service grants {o village menials are called, are fully deseribed in 
Chapter V under the heading of assignments of land-revenue. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
land; Tables Nos, XX XIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of 
the Registration Department; and Table No. XX ALA the extent 
of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious; 
and any figures which we possess afford but little real indication of 
the economical position of the landholders of the district, The 
Deputy Commissioner reports that, “although in Kulu, in some 
parts of Nurpur and Hamirpur, and in isolated villages in Kangra 
and Dehra, the agricultural classes are in debt, it cannot be said 
that the peasantry generally are in debt to the extent that prevails 
in the other districts of this division.” The usual rates of interest 
are seldom higher than 24 per cent., and even where good landed 
security is given, are seldom less than 18 per cent. | 


SECTION E.—LEADING FAMILIES AND JAGIRS. _Ohapter II, E. 


The following is a list of the principal jdgirs in Kangra Loading ing Families 



















| List of the principal 
|N Name of Jagindar bl Eawauxs. | figirdars. 
1 | Radja Jai Chand Eatoch, | 36,000 | In perpetuity. The Radja succeeded his father, | 
| of Lambngraéon, Raja Partdb Chand, in 1804, | 
9 | Raja Amar Chand, of 08,079 | In perpetuity, Of the total jema Bs. 6,079 are 


hadaun. the aseresment of assigned kAdlag lands which 
the Raja pays to Government ns mazardea, 
He. 33,150 ip the value in the grant, bat the | 
Raja puts his collections at Ea. 30,000 only, ex- 
| elusive of Ehdian fikds. Y 
3 | Raja Jai Singh, of Sibé. | 20,000 | In perpetuity, subject to Ha 1,500 nazardaa, This 
|i | | is the amount which the Raja. says he collects, 
but the value in the grant is Re. 30,000. In this 
ae jégtr is included the Agr of Mian Gulab Bingh. | 
Radja Jai Singh Golerid. | 20,711 | According to the Raja's return of hia collections, | 
| | the value in grant i Ha, 20,000, In perpetuity. | 
Raja Ram, PilofKotlebr) 10,081 | Formerly the Haja hed a ffg’r of nominal value 
| of Re 10,000 in Hoshidrpar. During rerision 
| of Setilement it was etchangrd for villages of | 
the value given in faléke Kotlehr, Dosardna | 
y not yet Gzed. In perpetuity. 
2,100 | The Kija gol « ese of Rs, 10,000 per annum. 
The ralue given was granted in lieu of part of 


pension. In pape eluity. | 

16,000 Granted in 1863-64 in liew of cash pension payable | 
through Goveroment by the Maharaja of Jamu 
In perpetuity. 


a 


6 | Raja Jaswant Singh, of 
Narpur. 


7 | Réja Mamatulla Khan, | 
| Eajauriwidla, of Hiblad, 


§ | Minn Mordhuj Katoch, of} 9,014 | This case was overlooked after Mr Barnes left the 
Bajipicr. district ; the grant has been sanctioned in 
. | tuity to Spee 9 a grandson of Molak Chand. 
® | Wasir Karam Singh, of | 1,612 | Granted in 1849 for good servicers to Goreroment 
| Mandi. The grant is situated in Chhoth Damgihal, In | 


uey. 
1,500 | In perpetuity. Son of Teri Singh mentioned by 
‘Mr. Bornes. Continued to Shankar Singh, a 
cousin, and other beire (male) of Kishan Singh at 


1,100 | In perpetuity, granted for good arrvice before and 
: during time of the orhntenst . 
OOO | In perpetuity: part of the jsdgir is enjoyed by a | 
number of sharcholdera, kiosmen of Suchet | 
Ringh. 
GOL | Sanctioned for life only, recommended in perpetu- 
ity subject to masaréna, continued to his eon 
Lachhman Singh on 4 sazardna, 
619 | During pleasure of Goternment. In perpetuity, 
at } sazoring 


412 | In nerpetnity, at one-fourth mrzardaa, Continued 


10| Mian Kishan Singh 
Pathicid, of He. 


11 | Chandri Malla Singh, In- 
daurn. 
} 12) Wasir Suchet Singh 
| Pathdénid. of Ladson, | 
13) Mian Hakiket Singh, 

Golerid, of Majra. 

14 on Singh Manahns, | 
| of Bichwii, | 

16 | Mian Porta Singh, Jam- 


will, of Hotl. on Partéb Singh's death to heires during currency | 
7 of Settlement. 
16 | Mian re Singh, Jam- 401 Ditto ditta ditto, 
| wil, of Eot Puldri. 


Besides these may be mentioned the Katoch family at Ramgarh 
in Tira, who have a jégir of abont Rs. 506 among them, and Mian 
Narindar Singha and other Katoches in Lambagraon, who have a pdgir 
of about Rs. 460 in Garh Jamula, and Hira Singh, Katook, of 
Bijapur, a cousin of Miin Molak Chand, who has a jdgir of Rs. 250 
at Atpur in Lagwilti. All these, which had hitherto n sanction- 
ed for life only, were recommended by Mr, Lyall for release in per- 
petuity. The first two were sanctioned partly for life, and partly 


F _  - 
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Chapter III, E. ok pleasure of Government; and the last was sanctioned 

2 —S_ dutring the pleasnre of Government. 

er ota These political assignments are held by the descendants or _con- 

List of the prineinar Mectious of the ancient Hindd rulers of the country. Their jdgirs 
| jutin were originally granted by the Sikhs on their seizure of the hills; 


and we have not interfered with them except to relieve the incum- 
bents of the conditions of service and payment of annual fines and 
bribes which, under the old dynasty, absorbed at least a filth of 
their resources, 

The Katoch Family.—The Katoch family is represented by Raja 
Jai Chand of Lambagréon, Raja Amar Chand, of Nadann, Raja 
Jai Singh of Siba, Raja Jai Singh of Goler and Haripur, and Mian 
Mordhuj of Bijapir. Raja Jai Chand is the present head of the 
fumily, being descended from Mian Fatah Chand, a younger son of 
the famous Sansar Chand. Parmid Chand, the former chief of the 
house, enjoyed an independent jdgir of Re. 33,000 in the taléka of 
Mahal Mori, bnt forfeited his possession and his liberty in the in- 
surrection of 1848-49, He died an exile at Almora at the beginning 
of 1851. The present chief thus traces his lineage from the famous 
Sansar Chand :— 

RArA = CHAED, 





Raja Senate Chand. Miin Fateh Chand. 
Raja Anrid Chand, Miin Radar Chand, 
th Réja Partkb Chand, 
Raja Ranbir Chand Raja Parmid Chand Raja J4i Chand. 
(died childiess.) (died childless in exile.) 


Coming from a younger branch, he would not have inherited so 
large a jégir, but when Raja Anrdd Chand threw up his kingdom 
Sy fled to Hardwar rather than consent to an alliance with Dhiin 
Singh, Mian Radar Chand stayed and received the Sikh army, and 
surrendered the territory into their hands. He further soothed 
the wounded pride of the minister by giving his danghter to Hi i 
Singh, the son of Dhian Singh. In consideration of these service}, 
he received a jdgir, originally much larger, but on the return of 
elder branch of the house reduced to its present limits of Rs. 35,000. 
Raja Jai Chand resides at Lambagriéon, a picturesque locality on 
the right bank of the Bids, At the time of his succession he was a 
minor, and the estate came under the management of the Deputy 
Commissioner as the Court of Wards. When taken over the estate 
was heavily encumbered, but was handed back to the present Raja, 
on his attaining majority in the year 1883, in a greatly improved 
and prosperous condition and free of encumbrance. The Raja was 
educated in part at Ajmir College and in part by private tutors. 
He speaks and writes English, and is fond of sport and manly 
exercises. He bas been invested with magisterial powers. _ 

Raja Amar Chand succeeded his father, Raja Sir Jodhbir Chand 
K.C.8.L, who was an illegitimate son of Sansir Chand, on his death 
in the year 1873, He resides at Amtar, on the left bank of the 
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Bids, and close to the town of Nadaun. He has magisterial and @Qhapter III, EB. 
judicial powers within the limita of his jdgir. His father’s mother.) 
was'a Gadan, or native of the highest range of bills, and famous for Loe 
her beauty. Jodhbir Chand had two sisters, also illegitimate, whom _ pei: 
he gave in marriage to Ranjit Singh. They wera the foundation List of She pene 
of his fortunes; Ranjit Singh created him a Raja, and conferred upon we , 
him the present jégir. These two ladies immolated themselves on 
the occasion of Ranjit Singh's decease. Jodhbir Chand was always 
conspicuous for his fidelity to our Government, and received 
the honour of knighthood for his loyal conduct during the 
mutiny. | | | 
Raja Jai Singh of Siba is a son of Raja Bije Singh, and succeed- 
ed to tlhe estate in 1879 on his father’s death. Raja Bije Singh was 
a cousin of the original grantee Raja Ram Singh, and had succeeded 
to the jégfr in 1575, The family isa branch of the ancient ruling 
dynasty of Kangra, The family residence is at Dada within the 
limits of the estate. The jdgfr comprises the whole of the hereditary 
possessions ; and was brought under Settlement on the death of Ram 
Singh, and its assessment has been sanctioned at Rs. 20,000 per 
annum. ‘The rights of the jégirddr were defined to be those of a 
superior propristor. The present ségirddr has judicial powers. He 
pays a nominal tribute of Rs, 1,500 a year to Government. It has 
already been narrated how the territories of Siba escaped almost 
uninjured by Sikh annexation. 
Raja Jai Singh of Goler and Harfpur, who succeeded the late 
Raja Shamsher Singh in 1878, is the lineal representative of the 
Haripur family, His principal residence is at Nandpur, in his own 
jégir, The Government gave the late Raja the Fort of Haripur, 
where he occasionally resided. | 
The present Raja at the time of his succession was himself in 
embarrassed circumstances and came into a heavily encumbered 
estate, He sought State aid and was granted a large loan on the 
security of his estate. This is now in train of liquidation. The Raja 
exercises magisterial and judicial powers, | P 
The Pdthdaia Family.—This is represented by Raja Jaswant 
Singh, son of the ex-Raja of Nirpur, who holds a small jdgtr in 
commutation of a pension originally granted to him by the British 
Government, Shankar Singh, cousin of the late Mian Kishan 
Singh, of Re, and Hira Singh, son of the late Wazir Suchet Singh, 
ae are also members of the same family, and hold small 
ges. 
The Kotlehr Family.—The ex-Raja of Kotlehr received origin- 
ally a jdgir in the Hushidrpur district, which has recently been 
exchanged for villages of equal value in the valley which formed 
the original possession of the family. The present representative is 
named Raja Rim Pal, who exercises judicial powers within the 
limits of his jdgir. 
The Rihlé Family.—Niamatulla Khan, son of the late Raja 
Hamidulla Khan, Rajauriwala, and the collateral heirs of the late 
Raja hold an extensive jdgir in the Rihhi falta, granted in 1863- 
64 in lieu of a cash pension payable through the British Government 
for the Raja of Jama, The value of the portion enjoyed by Niamat- 











Settlement of the 
Lambagrion sigir, 
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ulla Khan, head ofthe family, is only Rs. 5,000 a year, Beveral 
members of the family are in Government service, 

The following may also be mentioned among the more important 
jégir holders of the district :—Karam Singh of Mandi; Malha Singh, 
{ndauria ; Lachman Singh, Goleria, of Majra ; Ranjit Singh and 
others, snecessors to the late Wazir Harbakhsh Singh, Manahas of 
Bichwaj ; Lal Singh and others successors to the Inte Mian Partab 
Singh, Jamuwal, of Hatli ; Panjab Singh, Gopal Singh and others, 
successors to the late Mian Nopal Singh, Jamuwal, of Kot Pulari. 

In a letter, dated 18th November 1851, Mr. Barnes reported 
to the Commissioner that “ he had left all the political jdgirdéra to 
collect according to native fashion and ancient custom :” the ry ots 
also to do begdr for their chiefs. If complaints were made to him 
of exaction, he referred them to the Rajas, who always settled them. 
He strongly disadvised the introduction of our revenne # stem, 
which had been in contemplation. The Board of Revenue intimated 
approval in their Secretary's letter No. 359, dated 6th April 1862, 
At the Raja’s request, however, Mr. Barnes depnted a gdningo to 
prepare a ‘iewat or rent-roll for several of the villages in the Lam- 
bagrion jdgir ; no new assessment was made, but the old demand 
in each holding was ascertained, and slightly modified where it 
appeared unreasonable. 

_ Mr. Barnes also interfered to secure from the Raja some provision 
for three or four of the leading families of his own clan, such as the 
Katoch of Khira, of Drag, Belana, of Sagdr,of Lahat. These families 
had held in past times the whole or part of the manzas in which they 
now reside as ddst jdgire from the Rajas, their kinsmen, but had lost 
all when the Sikhs annexed the country, At Mr. Barnes’ intercession, 
and in gratitude to the leading men of these families who had assisted 
him in getting the title of Raja from our Government, Partéib Chand 
granted some of them small jdsfrs, and to others lie gave a cash 
lease of the collection of the villages in which they resided. The 
sum of the lease was nearly equal to the cash value of the collections, 
hut the privilege was, and is, nevertheless, much valued by these 
Katoch families, who paid the Raja with eash rained by military ser- 
vice in our armies or elsewhere, and dodenmabd! the grain collected 
in their own houses," | , 

This Raja was a careless and prodigal sort of man, and from 
time to time after the Regular Settlement complaints of exaction 
were made against his agents, These led in two ecnsea to Settlement 
records being prepared for a mauza under orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district; and as the Raja was never invested 
with any judicial powers, all suits between landholders which 
occurred were heard in the District Court, The Raja was never 
made a party either in a suit or in the preparation of the record of 
rights of a village. Any rights he may have had beyond those of 
# mere assignee of the revenue were ignored. At the same time he 
continued to assert all the rights which have been described in 
Chapter III as belonging by custom to a Raja in these hills, thongh 


_. © Thecollections tu these villages ase be cl ia, i<.,, fixed amount of 
and cash on eaoh plot or villages aro by chakota, ic,, fixed amount of ais 
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he did not Hos spa them seers here and asec 1 — Chapter ITI, E. 
way, apprehending that the village communities would win the day aan 
if ‘a aiesate between him and them came into onr courts. The ES | 
communities had the same idea, but, out of respect for the Raja and os the 
old custom, were unwilling to oppose him. So long, therefore, as he embannane jag. 
took no mire than the customary demand on each holding, and Spr eg 
respected their claims on the waste lands near their homesteads, 
they allowed him to preserve parts of the forests, to make a few 

‘ants out of the larger wastes for cultivation, to take half produce 
of new allnvial lands in the river bed, to collect fees from shepherds: 
and herdsmen and from. village artizans,” and to cut a tree or two in 
their fields with leave asked when he wanted timber. In short, a ver 
loose und vague constitution existed ; the old one was much altered, 
and the position of the Raja was sinking gradually to the level of 
that of a mere jtgfrddr, but had not yet reached it. 

Raja Partéb Chand died shortly before revision of Settlement: 
was commenced, leaving an infant son to succeed him. The estate 
was in charge of the Court of Wards, and taking advantage of this 
opportunity Mr. Lyall was directed by Government to make a 
Settlement which should disturb existing arrangements as little as 
possible.t The state of parties in the jégir was not favourable to a 
peaceable Settlement. A bad feeling existed between the rdnt or 
queen-mother and the subordinate holders of jdgira (i.¢, her 
brothers-in-law and liusband’s other widows); also between her 
and the leading Katoch families, who had dared to show disapproval 
of some of her proceedings, and feared with reason that she would 
cancel their Jeases and resume their rent-free grants if she had the 
pores. The rdné and some of the subordinate jdgirddras also had 
long-standing quarrels with some village communities, which had 
been most independent in their behaviour in past years ; and in the 
villages held on lease by the Katoch families there were quarrels 
between them and the other landholders. All these three or four 
factions were bent on turning the Settlement to their own advantage, 
and resolved to claim everything and admit nothing. On behalf 
of the young Raja it was urged that he was proprietor, and the 
members of the village communities tenants of their own holdings only ; 
that he could take rent in grain if he liked, and also demand share of 
fruit, timber and other produce of a man’s fields; that he could at 
any time resume jégirs granted to members of his family, and leases 
or petty assignments granted to members of the clan or others, In 
reply, the communities asserted that they were full proprietors of the 
whole areas of their mawzas, and the Raja a mere jégirddr. Again, 





® In the jdgir senad, part of the revenue assigned (Rs, 1,000) is termed banmasir 
revenue, This term would include these fees, which the Raja may therefore be said 
to have had full authority to demand, particularly na the Board of Revenue had 
approved of his being left to collect according to old custom and native fashion ; but 
his authority to‘levy banwasiri was from the first questioned by the people of several 
isnflected villages, who argued that it had been disallowed by Government in the 
jagir as well a5 in the rest of the country. They refused to pay, and the Raja seems 
to have feared the result of applying to the district authoritics. 

+ With regard to the three other Vere) jdgirs, Siba, Goler. NadAéun, the 
Financial Commissioner, in his No. 3243, dated 24th July 1860, agreed that it was not 
advisable to extend Settlement operations to them, Siba has since been brought 
uniler Settlement, 


Chapter IIT, E. 
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Settlement of the 
Lambagnion jdgir, 


Wasiri Rupi jdyir. 
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the subordinate jdgirddre and lessees of villages, while support- 
ing the Rajas pretentions with respect to the ordinary landholders, 
asserted that the Raja’s rights had been permanently transferred to 
them, and that they were proprietors in his place, . 

After due enquiry Mr. Lyall declared that the Raja was tdlitk- 
ddr or superior proprietor, both of waste and arable lands, and the 
holders of land in the villages subordinate proprietors of their own 
holdings, and jointly of the waste lands of the mauza: that by eus- 
tom waste land could not be broken up for cultivation withouta frant 
from the Raja, but that the Raja could not make such grants withont 
consent of the men of the villages, except in certain forest land, the 
négéan, which was separately demarcated as hia full property ; that the 
Katoch lessees of villages were not proprietors or superior proprietors 
in place of the Raja, but mere lessees of certain rights of his. In short, 
decision was given with regard to each point in dispute, which it 
did not appear advisable to leave undecided. Mr. Lyall refrained 
from giving any decision with regard to the term or conditions of 
assignments of the revenue, great or small, or of leases of village. 
To declare that they were held in perpetnity wonld have weakened 
the Raja's influence: aud, moreover, the Panjéb Government, in its 
Secretary’s letter No, 699, dated 25th August 1862, had decided not 
to interfere between these Rajas and holders of subordinate prants iu 
their jdgirs except in very special cases. Mr. Lyall, however, re- 
cords his opinion that “the Raja or his successors should not be allowed 
to resume the afore plete leases of collections and small jagire 
which Raja Partéb Chand, at Mr. Barnes’ suggestion, gave to certain 
Katoch families. Both Mr. Barnes and the Raja, without’ doubt, 
intended that those arrangements should be of a permanent character, 
The statement on the o posite page will show the cultivated area of the 
jagir, and the value of the collections, classified according to the form 
a which the collections ara made, and the class of assignee in receipt 
of them. 

Besides the jdgirs in Kangra Proper there is the Waziri Rupi 

tr in Kila, An account of this will be found in Part II, 
Chapter V, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 






} oe SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND ARBORICULTURE. 
Oe » A. Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
Agriculture and tion, and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is shown in 
Arboriculture. Tables Nos. III and ILA. and B. Table No. XVII shows stntistics 

General statistics of of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII of forests. Table No 

agriculture. XX gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. 
AXI the average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found 
In Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their yarions 
headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this Chapter. Land tenures, 
tenants, and rent, the system of agricultural partnerships, and the 
employment of field labour have already been noticed in Chapter ITI, 
Section D. The following figures show the areas a3 ascertained at Mr. 
Lyall’s Settlement in 1865. The areas of the unsettled jagirs, how- 
ever, which are shown separately in the lower table, but are tneleded 
in the upper table, are taken from the Revenne Survey of 1850-51 
(there having been no Settlement measurements) which considerably 
under-stated the cultivated area. 


Settlement areas (1865,) ineluding unsetiled jdire. 









j : Acres Acres. 
| 96,891) 108418 | 616,757 | 
20,007 | 100-258 | Sb B46 | 
| 16063} 101,307 | 244,754 
27,802 | 108,431 | 905,308 


















00,003 | 413,407 | 1,402,963 | 272,380 | 1,734,7 


Area of unsetiled jdgirs. 





Deratt of Ana. 
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The cultivated area is divided into fields, which are generally 
open and unenclosed, but in some parts of the country are surrounded 
with hedges, or stone walls about four feet high. Around the cottage 
of every cultivator there is a small plot of land which is fenced in with 
shrubs and trees, and constitates, as it were, his castle. This enclosure 
is called the bdsi or lahré and being so close to, the homestead is 
cultivated like a gardec. The size and appearance of the fields vary 
considerably. In the Kangra vulley, where rice cultivation prevails, 
the fields descend in successive terraces one below the other, and are 
levelled and embanked with slight ridges to retain the water. The 
necessity of preserving an even surface restricts the size, and under the 
hills, where the fall israpid, some of the fields are smaller than a 
billiard table. Towards the extremities of the valley, the slope is 
more gradual and the areas expand. Rice beds, however, are inva- 

riably small. Near Nédaun the contour is hilly, even in the valleys, and 
the fields vary in figure and dimensions according to the natural fea- 
. tures of the country. In the western parts of the Dehra and Nirpur 
tahetle where the surface is less hilly, the fields enlarge in size and are 
protected by stout hedges impassable except at stated breaks, which 
at ordinary times are blocked with a temporary barrier of loose dr: 
thorns. Sometimes the fields of a holding are subdivided by slight 
stone walls, but the holding itself is generally encompassed by living 
fences. Here the broad sloping fields, red soil and thick green 
hedges are charmingly suggestive of a Devonshire landscape. Else- 
where the scene wears an aspect of the tropics. In many parts of the 
district, and notably in the Kangra valley, wide areas bear double 
harvests in the year.* Speaking of the three falikas of Rihhi, 
Santa and Pailam, which occupy the valley spreading below the sta- 
tion of Dharmsala, Mr. Lyall says: “ Live there (at Dharmsala) a 
year, and you see the whole surface of the valley change twice from 
green to yellow with marvellous rapidity. Nota break in the sheet 
of cultivation is to be noticed, and before one harvest is completel 
ent, a light shade of green shows that in other fields the next is al- 
ready sprouting. — 

_ Inthe coneluding paragraphs of the account from which the 
following description of the agricultural produce of the district has 
been abridged, Mr. Barnes thus summarizes the agricultural 
capacity of the people :— 

“ Coupling the circumstance that each man resides upon his tenure with 

the narrow space that tenure comprises, we should naturally expect to find a 
careful and elaborate system of husbandry:for if every oceupant made a fair 
use of his time, and took —— advantage of his position, every field in 
so small an allotment should be tended like a garden, and the appearance of 
the cultivated country should be neater and better ordered than almost any 
other agricultural district. As a general rule I am afraid the reverse of 
this picture must be admitted. The people are not so industrious nor 60 
proficient as their brethren in the plains; their implements are more primitive ; 
many improvements universal below, such as the drill plough, the chaff-cnt- 

§ apparatus, &¢., are quite unknown to them. Their cattle are a poor 

breed, and the ploughing given to the soil is superficial and slovenly; the weed- 


* As to the actual Hon of defeitasill an: | - 
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_ ing is put off until the erop is endangered: and then the bone only are nipped 
saly 


while the roots are left to encumber the ground. The only redeeming point 
in their system is the diligent application of manure, and even this eireum- 
stance is rather an evidence of their general slothfulness. It isa laay sub- 
stitute for more laborious appliances. It is easier to stimulate nature witha 
few loads of manure, than to pulverize the soil with incessant ploughing, and 
to jealously eradicate the semblance of a weed.” 

In so chequered an expanse of hill and valley, there are, ns might 
be expected, several descriptions of soil, The variations, however, 
are broad and comprehensive. They each comprise extensive 
tracts and seldom mingle in the composition of village lands. It has 
been already stated that taliika divisions usually follow the natural 
features of the country, and it may be added that variations of soil 
are determined by the same limits, Thus, no two soils can be more 
incongruous than the valley lands of Kangra, and the contiguous lulls 
of Bargirdon ; but there is a general harmony between the villages of 
the valley, as there is in the uplands. One talésa differs from 
another, but the constituent villages of each will ordinarily corres pond, 
The people certainly recognise distinctions, but they are more artifi- 
cial than real. Lands will be classified according to their distance 
from the homestead rather than from any inherent difference in 
quality. The usual terms are ekfasli and dofasli, denoting lands 
yielding respectively single and double crops in the year"; but 
this distinction argues not that there are two soils, but that on one 
set of fields more manure and better husbandry are expended than 
onthe other. In every village there is a small percentage of 
inferior land called dd4an or banjar, but it bears an insignificant 
proportion to the entire area, and the presence of these patches hardly 
impairs the accuracy of the general description, bie ka) 

Tt must not be supposed, however, that all soils are alike ; for 
there are essential distinctions dependent upon the varied structure 
of the mountains. The upper soil of the Kangra ¢aheilis principally 
composed of disintegrated granite, mixed up with the detritus 
from later formations, while the sub-soil throughout the valley 
consists of a bed of primitive boulders thrown off from the mighty 
range above. These ingredients make a compound which is emi- 
nently favourable to vegetation. Wherever this soil prevails trees 
abound and attain aluxuriant growth. It is peculiarly adapted 
for the cultivation of rice and tea, and with the assistance of manure 
is capable of yielding all the valuable staples. The soil in the vict- 
nity of the secondary ranges is certainly less rich, but is stillof excel- 
lent quality. The mixture of sand with the stiff marls which charac- 
terise this formation, constitutes a light and fertile mould il 
broken and generally free from loose stones. This variety of soil 
pervades the upper portions of the tahsils of Dehra and Narpur, and 
traverses Hamirpur in a uarrow belt running south-east, from Chan- 
gar Balihdr to the Satlaj. Throughout this range of country the hill 
ee eee i a et ee tan ee en 


"Of the total area in Kangra proper under crops in the year in which the mea- 
surementa ofthe Revised Settlemea’ wore cifected. 46 per cent, or nearly one-half 
yielded two harvests. In tho Kangra taal the proportion was 70 per cent. Taking 
78, 78 and 79 per cent ta and Biblia separately, the 5 a were reepechively 
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sides nre clothed with forests, and fine umbrageons trees are scattered 
amidat the cultivated expanse ; sugarcane, cotton, rice, wheat and 
maize are the principal articles of agricultural produce. Tie third lead- 
ing variety of soil is found wherever the tertiary formation appears, 
being especially prevalant in the southern portions of Narpur and in 
_ parts of the Hamirpur tehstl, such as Mahal Mori, Tira and Lower 

djgiri. Its chief characteristics are the quantity of loose water- 
worn pebbles which encumber the soil, anda cold reddish clay of 
sinall fertility. In this soil there isa remarkable absence of trees, 
the hill sides seldom producing anything but rank grass, while cul- 
tivation is limited almost entirely to crops of gram and the poorer 
kinds of pulee. 

Artificial irrigation is supplied solely by ents (Adls) from the 
hill streams which were reported in 1878 as irrigating 27 per cent. 
of the cultivated area of the whole district. Wells are unknown in 
any part of the district. The proportion of irrigated to unirrigated 
land for the whole of the four ¢aheils of Kangra proper is- stated by 
Mr, Lyall to be 26 per cent.” “In the Kangra pargana,” he adds, 
“the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated fields 1s 120 + it cent, ; 
in Narpur. 17 per cent.; in Dehra, 10 per cent. ; and in Hamirpur, 2 
per cent." In the Kangra valley irrigation 18 effected by minin= 
ture cuts drawn for the most part from the streams that feed the 
larger torrents, of which an account has been already given, From 
one such stream as many as fifteen or twenty independent channels 
will sometimes derive their supply. The heads of some destined to 
supply the higher fields, lie deep in the recesses of the hills, and the 
water is conducted across the face of steep declivities by tortnons 
channels, constructed and maintained at the cost of considerable 
labour. The lower cuts are easily eonstructed ; and a course of a 
hundred yards, or less, will bring the water upon the cultivated 
level. The embankments by which a supply is drawn into the 
channels are rude piles of stone kept in place by stakes. Sometimes 
they stretch across the stream; but more often a favourable turn is 
selected, where the excavation of a new channel assisted by a partial 
barrier of stone is sufficient to divert the quantity of water required. 
The majority of these canals have been projected by the poopie 
themselves and supply the fields only of the group of villages by 
whose labour they were made. A few only water a wider area, 
These were for the most part constructed under the influence, and 
with the aid of one or other of the native Rajas. The management 
rests entirely with the people, who receive no assistance from the 
State. They maintain an organized staff of officers, every village 
Sa nn ee ee 

* Paragraph 62. In the calculations by which this result waa obtained the 
unsettled figira of Sibé, Goler and Nédaun were not included: but Mr. Lyall be- 
lieves that their inclusion would not materially affect the proportion ; for though 
~ ped Sateen are dry and hilly, Goler lies wholly in the irrigated valley known 

+ This is not be clearly expressed. Mr. Lyall perhaps means that the propor- 


tion are—120: 100,17: 100, &e., &e., in which case the | be more 
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supplying its representative, who patrol the water courses to prevent 
theft, to stop leakage and to distribute the water. Every village has 
its own code of rules, which during the progress of the Regular 
Settlement was reduced to writing and placed with the records of 
the townships, | 

One of these hill streams, the Gaj, after piercing a sandstone 
range, issues out upon the wide expanse in the Dehra tahsfl, called 
the Haldin. Here the facilities for irrigation are even greater 
than in the Kangra valley, the descent of the country being more 
eradual; and a fine canal, desiened by a princess of the Goler 
family and called after her name, supplies water to fifteen villages. 
The system of management is the same in principle as that followed 
in the higher valleys, though instead of village officers there is an 
establishment for se whole circuit, consisting of one superintendent, 
eight deputies or watchmen, and eight belddrs, or professional exca- 
vators. The people tax themselves according to the proportion of 
water they receive, and pay a half-yearly sum of Rs. 500 to the 
superintendent, who, after meeting all expenses, keeps the surplus 28 
his perquisite. On the Ist Sawan (in July) an annual procession 
takes place to the canal head. A sort of fair is held, and five 
balis, or heads, are offered in sacrifice—one male buffalo, one goat, 
one sheep, one cock, and one pitcher of wine. The beldars have a 
hereditary claim to the buffalo, the watchmen to the sheep, cock and 
wine, while the superintendent and his friends feast upon the goat. 

Irrication cuts are also drawn in the Dehra tahsil from the Bids, 
the Banganga, the Dehr, and the Bul. In tahetl Nurpur, the two 
talékas of Khairan and Indaura are watered from the Bras. Every 
village has its own canal and keeps up two or three delddrs, or diggers. 
But owing to the violence of the floods which sweep over the low 
lands in the rains, the canal cnts are constantly washed away or 
filled with silt, The cost of the annual repairs is very heavy— 
heavier sometimes than the villagers can afford to meet. ‘The minor 
streams of the Obaki, the Jabbar, and the Chich, also lend their 
waters for irrigation in their progress towards the plains. 

Table No XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs, 
tr encn takeil of the district as returned in 1878-79. The agricul- 
tural implements of the people are few and simple. They differ in 
no material respect from those used in the plain country, except, 
perhaps, that the drill plongh is unknown. The statement on the 
top of next page gives of some of them, as given by Mr, Barnes 
in his Settlement Report 

Colonel Paske, the late Deputy Commissioner of the district, 
valued the cattle and implements required for the cultivation of a 
small holding to Rs. 30. In this estimate one pair of oxen 18 
included, 

The number of plonghings bestowed upon the soil differs with 
every description of produce. For some crops, for instance sugar 
or cotton, the Innd is plonghed ten or twelve times over before the 
seed is sown. Wheat and barley usually receive three ploughings, 
and the coarser grains according to their relative worth. Some seeds, 
like linseed peas, are thrown into the ground without any 
preparation at all. ‘The plough, drawn by oxen, is driven through 
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the soil at adepth of about three inches; the ground is disturbed, but 
not turned over as in English ploughing; and the ploughman, when 
he reaches the end of the field, returns almost upon the same trace. 
The appearance of a field thus ploughed is, as though it had been torn 
with a harrow rather than turned over by a plough. The second 
ploughing nsually follows the lines of the first, but about Nurpar a 
better method is followed of ploughing the second time across the 
furrows of the first, thus diminishing the chance of leaving any part 
undisturbed. After ploughing the clod-crushers pals the scene, 
and with heavy clubs reduce to dust any lump which had eluded 
the plough. Lastly comes the mafi or smoother, a heavy horizontal 
beam of wood, which wears the life out of the bullocks as they drag 
it wearily over the field. he field being now ready to receive the 
seed, the plough is again brought into requisition; and the sower 
follows the furrow, throwing the grain from might to left, and dis- 
charging bis handful in five easta. When the whole field is 
reploughed and sown, tha ma/i is again introduced to level the 
suriace. | | 

For wheat and the other spring crops, weeding with hoes is 
never practised. After rain, when the surface of the field has 
hardened round the young shoots, the soil is broken and loosened 
with the harrow, and just before maturity the weeds are pniled out 
by the hand and given to the cattle, But with the heats and rains 
of autumn vegetation is more rank and luxuriant, and each crop 
requires two or three patient weedings with the hoe, Sugarcane and 
cotton are weeded as often as the grass Lee and the plants them- 
selves require to be thinned and checked from running into too 
great exuberance. In reaping, corn is cutdown near the root and 
tied up into little sheaves. Fitteen or twenty of these are gathered 
into a larger bundle, aud carried to the threshing-floor or kura., 
This is always in the open air, generally at the corner of a field, It 
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is circular in shape and enclosed with stones. Tho surface is either 
paved with large flags, or a floor is constructed of well-rammed 
earth, smoothed over with a plaster of fine clay and cowdung. 
Threshing is practised according to the scriptural custom, muzzled 
oxen treading out the corn. The bruised straw is given to the cattle 
to eat. The practice of cutting it up into pieces is not known in 
the hills; and what the cattle refuse is reserved for litter, or thrown 
upon the dung heap. Maize alone is threshed by hand, as its hard 
cobs bruise and draw blood from the feet of the cattle. The floor 
is surrounded with a sereen of blankets to prevent the loss of the 
flying seed, and the cobs are gathered in a heap and beaten out by 
one or two men armed with straight sticks (usually of bamboo), 
a poor apology for the threshing flail, while two or three sit m the 
centre of the floor and throw back the heads which are driven out 
of the range of the blows. 

A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks, working in ordinary 
soil, will plough about four kandls (1,800 square yards or about three- 
eighths of an acre)inaday. Ifthe soil is hard and stiff, half this 
will be a good day’s work. In heavy rice-land the wear upon the 
bullocks is so excessive that they never last more than three years, 
and it is not unusual for cattle harnessed to the plough to be seized 
with vertigo, and to fall dead before the yoke can be released from 
their necks. The bullocks are very small, like all lull cattle, and an 
inferior pair can be purchased for us little as Hs. 12. 

Generally, the women in the lower hills take no part In agri- 
culture. They confine themselves to the domestic occupations of 
making bread, fetching water, &c., and all the field work devolves 
upon the males. About Kangra the population consists of a lower 
caste strictly agricultural, and here the women work as hard, if 
not harder, than their husbands. The men drive the plongh and 
the harrow, sow the seed, and thresh ont the corn, and the women 
earry out and distribute the manure, crush the clods, weed the 
fields, and carry home the harvest. : 

In the description of the use of manure and the system of rota- 
tion of crops as practised in the district, which was furnished for the 
Famine Report of 1879 (page 253), it was stated that of the irrigated. 
land 61 per cent. was constantly and 21 per cent. occasionally, of 
unirrigated land 82 per cent. constantly and 13 per cent. oceasion- 
ally, and of total enltivation 714 per cent. constantly and 17 per 
cent. occasionally maunred ; that of irrigated lands 60 per cent. 
Lore two and 4 per cent. three crops, and of unirrigated 10 per 
cent. bore two crops annually ; and that the average weight of 
manure per acre was 150 maunds on land constantly and 65 maunds 
on land occasionally manured. 

However indifferent the hill people may be to the advantages 
of thorough ploughing and careful: weeding, they are fully alive to 
the value and importance of manuring their lands. Their rule 
appears to be that, if manure is available, other toilsome precautions 
may be disregarded; while if manure be wanting, the task of coax- 
ing the soil into fertility is hopeless. ‘lhe dung-heap stands at a 
decent distance from the homestead, generally in the corner of a 
field, and all the refuse of the household is diligently carried to the 
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store. At night the floor of the cattle-pens is atrewed with n litter Chapter IV, A. 


of grass or branches of trees, which in the morning is collected and 
thrown upon the dung-heap. If travellers halt near the homest 
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the offal of their camp is brought to account, and no pains are spared eae ca vokatiae 


to aurment the stock of artificial manure; the contents of the h 
“are distributed over the fields once in every six months. Lanc 
nearest to the cottage, in which generally the finer sorts of produce 
are grown, receives the most, and yields a double harvest. every year... 
Some outlying fields. will occasionally go without: but no soil will 
maintain its productive powers for more than three crops without 
artificial stimulus; and in distant fields, too far for carriage, the only. 
alternative is'to leave the renovation to nature by allowing a rest. 
More valued than all other classes of manure is the dung of sheep 
and goats. When winter sets in, and the Chamba . mountaineers 
descend with their flocks upon the valleys of Kangra, the people con- 
test with each other who shall house the shepherd and his flock, 
and a cultivator will give two or three rapees a night for 
the advantage of having the sheep folded upon his land, Night after | 
night the shepherd changes his ground, and before the harvest is 
sown reapsa little fortune without the smallest exertion or cost, 
(See further, Section B),. Rotation of crops is one of the first 
lessons which nature teaches the husbandman, and probably there is 
no agricultural system in the world where this principle is neglected. 
Even in the rice-growing: district of Kangra, where every recurring 
ear presents a monotonous surface of rice, there are minute 28 
imposed by experience and recognized in practice. The field that 
bears one variety of rice this year will be sown with another in the 
next, and a third in the year after that. Sugarcane is followed by 
cotton, and cotton by maize, before sugar will recur again. But the 
supplies of seed are drawn everlastingly from the same store. The 
‘agriculturist of these parts bas no idea of extending the principle 
of rotation and of giving his fields the benefit of new seed 
imported from a distance. 





of crops. 


The large proportion of dofasli or land yielding two harvests Double croppeiland, 
i} 


in the year is a striking feature of the Kangra cultivation. Of 
the area under scope in the year, 46 per cent. or nearly half yielded 
two harvests; and if we take certain parganas or falitas separately, 
the proportion is much higher ; for instance, in pargana Kangra it 
is 70 per cent., in taliikas Pélam 73 Bd cent., in Santa 73 per ceot., 
and in taléka Rihli 78 per cent. These three falikas coutain the 
long and wide valley upon which you look down from Dharmsila, 
‘In this valley, if the mountain areas attached to some of the villages 
are ezaluded. the fields which do not produce a double harvest are 
exceedingly few and far between. Tn some highly cultivated 
villages a enstom has come down by which certain fields are left 
fallow for the autumn harvest to give the cattle some place to stand 
induring the rains, Under native rule this custom was enforced, 
whether the proprietors of the fields reserved agreed, or no. A 
suit to enforce it, brought by the majority of landholders in a 
village, came before Mr. Lyall during = ttlement: the small 
minority who owned the fields pleaded that it wus hard that they 
should be prevented from turning their land to the best accoun 
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Chapter IV, A. for the benefit of others: the petitioners replied that the ownership 
‘aici wil of these fields had always been subject to this condition; that the 
‘Arboriculture, old fixed demand in grain, upon which the present field assessments 
Doubt od taal are based, was lighter on them on the same account; a jury, to 
oe? whom the case was submitted, found in favour of the enforcement of 
the custom. The great autumn crop in this valley is rice. In talihea 
Palam and Rihli it ocenpies 78 per cent. of the total acreage under 
autnmn crops, and the percentaze would be much higher if certain 
lands in the ¢afika, but not in the valley, were excluded. The spring 
crop on these lands consists almost entirely of wheat, barley (or 
mixtures of the two) and flax. More than half the whole wheat and 
harley, shown as grown in the district on dofasli lands, belong to the 
KAngra pargana, and nearly four-fifths of the flax. These dofasls 
crops of wheat, barley, and flax in the Kangra rice-lands are very 
poor; they do little more than supply the proprietors with enough 
oil and flour for their own household consumption. Of the dofasle 
acreage for the whole district wheat, barley, grain and mixtures of 
them (known as Jera or goji) oceupy 94 per cent. in the spring, and 
rice and maize 90 per cent. in the autumn harvest. Of the ekfasls 
acreage the same crops occupy 92 per cent. in the spring, and only 
62 per cent. in the autumn harvest. There is less rice of course in 
ekfasli lands, which are almost all unirrigated. | 
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The table on the opposite page shews the area under the several 
crops asascertained at Settlement (1867.) The dofasli aren has alread | 
been discussed at pages 150, 151 under the heading “ Rotation of Urops,”” 
Taking the whole cultivated acreage, without distinction of dofasli 
and etfasli, in the spring wheat alone occupies near 60 per cent., and 
wheat, with barley, gram and mixtures, 93 per cent.; and in the 
autumn rice and maize oceupy 78 per cent. The proportions which 
these two last crops bear to each other vary In each faléka according 
to the proportion of irrigated and nuirriguted area, | 

‘o other crops deserve notice for the amount of acreage 
which they occupy. Those most remarkable on other accounts are 
safflower, sarson, and tobacco in the spring, and sugarcane, turmeric, 
cotton, hemp, él, and kwehdlé in the autumn. The cultivation of 
safflower seems to have extended of Iate years; five-sixths of the 
whole crop, by present returns, appear to be grown in the Hamfrpur 
and Nirpur parganas, and the reinaining one-sixth comes almost 
entirely from taléta Mangarh, which Mr, Barnes mentions as its 
chief locality. Sarson appears tobe grown for sale in parts of 
Hamirpur and Nurpur, and mostly for domestic use in Kangra and 
Dehra. The acreage under tobacco js very cousiderably greater 
than that shown in the returns: crops usually grown in small 
patches are apt to be overlooked in filling in the kind of produce 
for each field, Most tobacco is grown in parts of the Halddin of 
Dehra, and in river-side lands in Hamirpur. Dehra has much the 
least sugar, but more than half the whole amount of cotton. 
Hamirpur has the most sugar, and more cotton than Kangra and 
Nirpur together. Hemp and é/ are mostl grown in Ndarpur and 
Hamirpur, Debra having but littl, und Kangra next to none. 
More than three-fourths of the turmeric is raised in Hamirpur, and 
the other fourth almost entirely in Nirpur. Of the kachdlé more 
than four-fitths belong to ‘Hamirpur, and nearly all the rest to 
Kangra. The édres, sind and éhang, all belong to the highlands 
of Bangihal ; the poppy mostly to Narpur. The total area under 
cultivation is thus arrived at ;— | 


area, 
Area under crops, as shown in table .., aes 681.693 
Hakan or fallow during the your ak re Bb,246 
Total under crops and fallow Wi. ack 667 838 
Deduct holf dofesii area... ite sie 184,749 


Cultivated area remaining .., ine oat 463,089 
_ Wheat and barley are prown in all parts of the district. Of 
Wheat there are severul kinds, of which the bearded and the beard- 
less, the full white and the flinty red varieties are the most common. 
Wheat grows midst luxnriantly in the taliikas of Mori Rajgiri and 
Nadaun, where the soil of the tertiary hills seems congenial to it. 
The black wheat barley is largely grown in the Upper Bids Valley 
and in Léhaul and Spiti, and yields a fine crop. he Lp: on 
the granitic soil of the upper valleys, on the other hand, is always 
poor and thin. Barley flourishes in the Dehra tahsi!, and all along 
e base of the snowy range. The ripening of harvest takes place 
later than in the plains, and varies with the elevation, The crops 
in the outer ranges will be yellow and ready for the sickle, while 





Area of crops of each kind for the year of Setilement Survey of 1807. 
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the fields about Kangra are quite green; and in the lower portion 
of the valley will be cut and carried a month before the grain is 
matured at Pilam, From the beginning of April till the end of 

‘ay is a succession of harvest times, and in the remote talika of 
Bangahal barley (wheat is here unknown) does not ripen till July. 
Wheat and barley are frequently sowr together," and the produce 
of the mixed crop is usually reserved for local consumption, the 
unmixed grain being sold for exportation, 

Of minor spring crops, the most important are: gram, lentils, 
peas, oil-seeds (including flax), tobacco and safflower. Gram is 
never grown in the ¢aksils of Kangra and Dehra, but is confined 
to the less favoured soils of Nirpur and Hamirpir, In the éadsils 
first named its place is taken by lentils, and field peas and beans. 
There is a belief, current in the hills, that a gram-field attracts 
lightning ; and certainly aftera thunde -storm, whole fields may 
be observed to be scorched and destroyed as if by fire. Gram is 
often sown in the same field with wheat or barley, or with the field 
pea, butin these cases the produce is easily separated, The ears 
of wheat or barley overtop the gram, and can he reaped indepen- 
dently, though the wheat cannot afterwards be eeparated foi 
the barley. Peas and gram are plucked and winnowed together, and 
subsequently sorted by a process of shaking upon a tray, when the 
round pea rolls to one side, and the angular fram remains on 
the other. Sarson (mustard) is grown universally as an oil-seed, 
being for the most part contined to fields in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the family homesteads, Flax, which is valued solely for 
the snke of the oil extracted from its seeds, no use being made of the 
fibre, is grown in the Kangra valley, Small care is bestowed upon 
its cultivation, the seed being simply thrown upon the ground 
between the stubbles of the newly eut rice. The crop is very poor 
but suffices tosupply oil forlocaluse, The oil has the peculiar propert 
of drying, Safflower is grown in the Hamirpur and Nurpur ¢ halle 
and also in ¢aléka Mangarh of Dehra.+ aripur is famous for its 
safflower, and Mangarh is its chief locality. Elsewhere in the hills the 
people grow only enough for their own wants: but Mangarh supplies 
all the dyers of the neighbourhood, The safflower thrives best on n i 
soils, dnd is sown by itself. Planted sparingly and carefully weeded 
it attains a great size. Tobacco is grown in the Haldén of Delira 
and in river-side lands in the Hamirpur ¢ahsfl. Mr. Lyall believes the 
acreage under tobacco to be considerably understated in his returns, 
It appears for the most part to be grown insmall patches. The leaf 
is considered to be wanting in pungency and flavour ; and those who 
can afford it prefer to purchase tobacco from the plains. 

Rice is the staple product of the upper Kangra valleys,t where 
iscombined the abundance of water with high temperature anda pecu- 
liar soil which favours its growth. It is grown also in the irtiguted 





® These mixed crops are known as bere mira or gayi. | 
1 Mr, Lyall remarks that the cultivation of safflower seems to have extended 
since Mr. Barnes wrote . 

; i Iu taldkos Aron and Rihld rice or ge 78 per cent, of the en acreage under 
beh, crops and the percentage wo higher were certain hill lands which 
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parts of Dehra and Ndarpur, where the prodnee, though inferior 
that of Kangra, is still of a good quality. Coarser kinds of rice are alav 


erown without irrigation in the more elevated portions of the dis- ° 


trict. The people recognize upwards of sixty varieties of rice, The 
most esteemed kinds are—Segami, basmati, jhinwa, nakanda, kamadh 
and rangari, Each of these varieties has its special locality, Thus 
Rihhi is famons for its degami and Palam for its dasmati. These 
are the finest rices. Of the coarser kinds grown in the Kangra 
valley, the best known names are Aathiri and kolhena ; and of the 
inferior produce of unirrigated lands rora, falina, dhdkar &c. On land 
which can command irrigation, the rice is not sown till the beginning 
of June. In districts dependent upon rain, the seed is thrown into the 
pround as early as April, and the later the season of sowing the less 
chance of the crop reaching maturity. The harvest time is during 
the month of October. 

There are three methods of cultivation. The first and simplest, 
called bétar, is where the seed is sown broadcast in its natural state ; 
on unirrigated lands this is the universal method. In the second 
method the seed is first steeped in water and forced under warm 
grass to germinate, and then thrown into the soil, which has been 
previously flooded to receive it. This method prevails wherever water 
is abondant, and is called mach or /unga. Under the third system, 
ealled ar, the young rice about a month old is planted outby hand 
at stated intervals in a well flooded field. This practice involves 
much labour and 1s seldom followed, except in heavy swampy ground 
where the plough cannot work. The yield, however, of transplant- 
ed rice is always greater than under either of the other methods. 
The growth of weeds in the rice fields is very rapid; but the people 
have a simple and most effectual mode of ndding themselves of them, 
About the month of July, the crop, weeds and all, is deliberately 
ploughed up. Immediately after the operation, the whole appears 
utterly destroyed ; but the weeds alone suffer, being effectually extir- 
ated by this radical process, while the rice springs up again more 
uxuriantly than ever. This practice is called Aoldaa, and the crop 
is worthless which does not undergo it. Rice is always sown by it- 
selfand never mixed. The grain is separated from the husk by the use 
of the hand pestle and mortar ; women are usually employed upon 
this labour, and when working for hire, receive one-fourth of the clean 
rice as their wages. Rice has avery extensive range. In Kangra 
proper, it is seen as high as 5,000 feet above the sea; and in Kalu 
in the valley of the Bias it grows as high as 7,000 feet. 

Maize, though of less commercial value than rice, is pies of 
ereater local importance, It grows everywhere throughout the hills, 
nnd appears to flourish as well asin a tropical climate. At 7,000 
feet or at 1,500 feet it is the favourite crop of the people, and for stx 
months of the year, forms their common staple of food. Although 
superseded in the valleys by rice, there is always a little plot of 
maize around the cottages of the peasantry which is reserved for 
themselves, while the rice is disposed of to wealthier classes, To 
the uplands maize is an admirably suited crop. It is very hardy, 
requires little rain, and is rapidly matured, In sixty days from the 
day of sowing the cobs are fit to eat. But it will not keep, as 
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weevils attack it in preference to any other grain, and it is a popular 
saying that “the life of maize is only a year long.’ per 

Sugarcane is largely grown about E ngra, and its cultivation is 
gradually extending. Some parts of the Palam valley, 3,200 feet 
above the sea, are famous for the cane they prodnee, In Nurpur 
and Dehra the plant is rarely met with. In taliikas Nadaun and 
Rajgiri, a portion of every holding is devoted to sngar. There are 
several varieties, of which the beat known are chdm, aikdr, kaneiari, 
and a juicy variety called pona, which is grown only for eating. 
The quantity produced in different parts of the district is very un- 
equal. The tahsi/s of Nirpur and Debra ara dependent upon im- 
portations, while Pélam and Nadaun supply the neighbouring parts 
of the Mandi principality. The cane, although less thick and lnxu- 
riant in its growth than in the plains, contains a larger proportion 
of saccharine matter. The molasses of the hills is notoriously 
sweeter and more consistent than that of the plains. The jnice is 
expressed by the usnal machine, consisting of cylindrical rollers re- 
volving one above the other, the ‘motive power being ustially a 
team of four bullocks. In the wilder hills, towards Datwal and the 
Satlaj, a very rnde and primitive method of extracting the juice is 
in force called jéandar, the cane being compressed by the sudden 
closing of two frames of wood worked by the hand without other 
motive power,* | 

Cotton is cultivated in all the tahs(ls except Kangra,t bot the 
Field does not equal the consumption. It is sown in April and 
ripens about November. 

Various kinds of millet, especially mandal, kangni, and smicd he, 
are grown on all the upland soils, and form an article of food among 
the people. Mandal ( Eleusine corccana) is specially valued for its 
property of remaining good for any length of time, as no insects 
attack it. The common millets of the plains, ddjra and jowdr, are 
here almost unknown, and are to be found only in those parts which 
tonch Be the plains. Bnek-wheat is confined to very high eleva- 
tions, It iscommon in the upper parts of Kulu: butin Kangra 
proper is cultivated only in the remote faliikas of Bangahal, It is 
eaten by the people, but makes a bitter unpalatable bread, Chita 
(Panienm milliacum) is usually eaten boiled like rice. A little ig 
#rown in Nirpur; but it is commonest at high altitudes on the 
slopes of the snowy ranges. aaa 

OF the varions autumnal Legumes, mah (Phaseolus radiatus) is 
the most esteemed. It also has the property of resisting insects, 
In Kangra it is not generally grown, bat the people sow it along 
the thin ridges which divide their rice-fields. Aulthi, the poorest 
pulse of all, is cultivated on high meagre soils. Médh and kulthi are 
frequently grown together. When once mingled they cannot be 


* As to the cost of preparing the sugar, the following note occurs at page 59 of 
Mr. Lyall's Settlement ih ! rt et It is calculated in making account working 
expenses that it takes twelye men and twelve oxen to work & sugarpress, cauldron, 
&c. The owner of the plant, whether he be the proprietor or tenant, charges for 
ey tear of the press and cauldron respectiy ytwoor three dacha sers of gar 
the day." 

* Tt is most common in Debra.—Lyail, 
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separated. Madi and maize, or mdh and mandal are also commonly 
grown together and reaped separately, 

Turmeric is reared in parts of the Hamirpur, Dehra and Nirpur 
taheils, It is cultivated on low, moist soils, and also in the low 
valleys of outer Seoraj on the Satlaj, and requires much eare and 
manure. It is planted in May like the potato, by pieces of the root, 
and is not matured till the end of November. The tubers are then 
taken up and dried, partly by the action of fire and partly by ex- 
posure to the sun. It is considered quite as remunerative a crop 
as sugar, and has this advantage, that it occupies the soil for six 
months only. A few localities supply turmeric for the consumption 
of the whole district. There is another variety of this plant called 
kachiir (Curcuma zerumbet.) It is grown over the whole district, 
but in very small quantities, as its uses are limited. The root is of 
a pale yellow, warm and aromatic like turmeric, but bitter. It is 
given as a carminative medicine internally, and applied on the skin 
as a plaster to remove pains. A powder made from the dry root is 
used by the natives in the Holi festival. A third variety (called 
sudarsen) is grown simply for the sake of its black round seeds, 
which are strung together and sold for necklaces at the Jawila 
Mukhi fair. | 

Potatoes, introduced into the district shortly after the annexa- 
tion, have now acquired a place among the staple products of the 
higher hills. They are extensively cultivated in Seoraj and Waziri 
Lagin Kulu. Mr, Lyall has the following paragraph upon the 

“The cultivation of the potato in the villages on the slopes of the 
Dhéola Dhir has much increased since Mr. Barnes wrote, and it can no 
longer be said that ‘the potatoes they rear are very small and poor.’ IT 
have nowhere found larger or better ones than those grown in the small 
level places where the flocks are penned for the night (goths), in the 
hanging forests or grassy slopes of the Dhéola TYhir, at elevations of from 
7,000 to 11,000 feet. The introduction of the potato has, in fact, given a 
greatly increased value, not only to these goths, but also to all culturable 
land above 5,000 feet elevation, The fields round the Gaddf peasants’ 
houses, which formerly produced at the best only maize, wheat, or barley, 
barely sufficient to feed the families which owned them, now produce a 
very lucrative harvest. The Gaddis expreas this by saying ‘ the potato has 

our sugarcane, It is becoming more and more appreciated by 
the natives as an article of food, but the consumption is restricted by the 
high price which it fetches in the European cantonments, A large part 
of the crop is exported every year to the plains. The acreage under pota- 
toes, shown in the produce statement, is considerably under the mark. 
The error appears to be in é¢aliike Rihli, in which it is clear to me that a 
part of the acreage under potatoes has been omitted or ascribed to other 
crops. 
__ the enltivation of China grass was experimentally introduced 
into the district in 1863 by Mr. J. Montgomery, who still perse- 
veres with the attempt to make his venture pay. The plant grows 
rapidly and well, and the texture produced is excellent. But the 
process of manufacture is expensive, and is at present hampered 
y want of funds. A company was formed in 1871 to supply the 
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necessary capital, but owing to preliminary diffienlties no great pro- 
gress has yet been made, Ultimately, however, it is not improbable 
that the enterprise will prove successful. Colonel Paske, the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, reports that “ there are great facilities 
for the extension of the cultivation.” The mode of cultivation is 
very simple; and, seed or cuttings once sown, the plant is reared 
with little expense or trouble, the stalks springing up season after 
season from the same roots. | 

The cultivation of cinchona was introduced into the district in 
1862 (7) by Major W. Nassan Lees, and at one time there were’ 
four plantations having a promising growth of young trees, while in 
1568 there were as many as 84 acres under cinchona. Subsequent 
experience, however, has shown that at certain sensons of the year 
the climate is too dry, and the plantatious havein consequence been 
abandoned, 

The growth and present position of the tea industry is de- 
scribed at length below in Section © of this Chapter. The 
line of country within which tea can be profitably cultivated 
appears tobe a very narrow one. It is only on, or not fos back from 
the feot of the Dhéola Dhar range that the rainfall is sufficient, 
and at the height of 5,000 feet the yield of leaf falls off from want 
of warmth, The proper elevation appears to lie between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet, and tolerably level fields with a good depth of soil are 
required. High cultivation of a small acreage has been found to 
pay much better than less elaborate farming’ on a larger seale. The 
tea now made is probably superior to that produced in any other 
part of India. The demand for it has been steadily increasing, and 
much is now bonght up by natives for export vid Peshawar to 
Kabul and Central Asia. In 1867 Mr. Lyall wrote :— 

“It is only within the last three or four years that the tea 
estates have fairly turned the corner, and begun to substantially repay 
the great amount of capital and labourexpended on them, The improve 
ment visible in the circumstances of the poorer peasants and labouring 
classea in the neighbourhood of the tea plantations is yery remarkable, and 
is thoroughly appreciated by the people themselves. The old village 
aristocrats, the lambarddrs, patwdrjs, and R&jpits or Brahmans of good 
family, are often, no doubt, inclined to regret former days, when there were 
no greater men than themselves in their townships ; but their younger sons 
and ae relations get employment as overseers, accountants, or tea-makers, 
so that in fact all classes have their share in the general improvement of 
means, I expect that ina short time a great number of the proprietors 
of the small estates near the plantations will find it to their interest to sell 
their lands and trast entirely to service on the tea-gardens for a livelihood.” 

Ginger is cultivated across the Bids, in Siba and Chanaur of par- 
i@ Haripur. It isa different species from the ginger of the Simla 
hills. The root is smaller, the colour , and the fibre more 
delicate and palatable. The poppy, although one of the staples in 
pargana ne ese partially cultivated in Kangra. Formerly 
every cultivator would grow a few plants to furnish a little opium 
in case of need at home. But now, owing to the fear of our excise 
laws, it is seldom seen, The coriander, unise, capsicum, mint, 
fennel, fenugreek, &e., are raised all over the district in small 
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quantities as condiments, seasoning, carminatives, co. There is 
an endless variety of gouris, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c., which during 4 
the season of the rainsare trained on bamboos or bamboo frames, ~Arboricultu 
or allowed to climb over the thatch of the cottage. The melon Minor crops. 
is reared on the banks of the Bids. The radish is grown in gardens, 
and forms a favourite vegetable, Abont Nadaun it attains a great 
size,—a single root frequently weighing eight pounds. The onion 
and carrot are far less common, Hindiis eschew these vegetables, 
Musalmans and the lowest castes of Hindis alone tolerata them. 
The colonies of Kashmiris at Nurpur and Tilokndth cultivate the 
cabbage and cauliflower around their houses, and are extremely 
fondof them. _ Nie, 
Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds Average yield, Pro. 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Adminis- ‘duction = pas 
tration Report of 1881-82. The average consumption of food per “™Ption. of 
head has already been noticed at page 60. The total consumption 
of food-grains by the population of the district as estimated in 1878 
for the purposes of the Famine Report is shown in manndgs in the 
| eo | : , margio. The figures ara 
ore Non-agti- | based upon an estimated 
: population of 743,882 
souls, On the other hand 
the average consumption 
por hens is believed to 
have been over-estimated, 









on =a : A rough estimate of the 
total production, exports, and imports of food-grains was also framed 
at the same time; and it was stated (page 151, Famine Report) 
that while a éakk of maunds of rice was annually exported, nine 
lakhs of wheat, maize, gram, and other pulses were annually im- 
ported, the trade in both directions being with Ludhiana, Hushidr- 
pur, Jalandhar, Gurdaspur and Amritsar. Mr, Barnes gives the 
following statement, showing the quantity of seed reqnired for an 
aere of land in the case of the principal articles of arricultural 
aupeane in comparison with the outturn of a harvest considered 
by the people to be “ abundant.” 

| | ftates of seed and produce. 
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It is improbable that Mr, Barnes gave the above figures 
withont sufficient data. It will be noted, however, that his estimate 
of the ontturn in the case of wheat and rice (the only items which 
admit of immediate comparison) covsiderably exceeds the rates 
shown in Table No. XXI, which is compiled from the Government 
returns for 1881-82.* . | 

Table No. XVIII shows the area of the several forests of the 
district which have been declared under the Forest Act, together 
with the degree of protection extended to each; while Table No. 
XVII shows the whole area of waste land which is under the 
management of the Forest Department. ‘The original tenure of 
waste and forest lands, the action taken by us at Settlement, and 
the existing rights of the village communities, have been fully 
discussed in Chapter IIT (pages 108—112), while the rights of graziers 
are described below in Section B, and Government rights in waste 
are briefly summarised at pages 112—1]4, Except in the mstances 
noted below, there has been no demarcation in this district of waste 
lands and forest as the property of Government. There are four 
forests in ¢alétax Kaloha, Garli, and Gangot of pargana Dehra, 
in which the soil as well as trees belongs to (Government; they are 
named S4ntala, Nawan, Saddiawan, and Bakarhla; the first two 
contain c4i/, pine and young «di, the two last bamboo, dhon, 
kaimal, &e. These were demarcated as Government rakis by Mr. 
Christian, Settlement Officer of Hushiarpur, but immediately after- 
wards the tract was transferred to the Kangra district, and the 
Settlement completed by Mr. Barnes. The demarcation was not 
undone, and the land was described in the records as Government 
property, but this was qualified by the recognition of certain rights 
of common belonging by custom to the men of the surroundin, 
hamlets, There are also one or two other demarcated forests o 
this kind im ¢alita Mahal Mori. For want of another name they 
may be called forests, hut they are of small extent, and contain 
only poor bush and jungle. The following note on the forests of 
the district has been kindly furnished by Colonel W. Stenhonse of the 
Forest Department :— 

“Tn the Kangra district there are five perganar, namely, Kaila, Hamir- 
pur, Dehra, Nirpur and Kangra, The forests in the first four only are 
under the Forest Department, those in the Kangra faheil being under 
the Deputy Commissioner. The forests inthe Kilu ¢aheil were transferred 
to the management of the Forest Department by Punjib Government letter 
No. 13, dated 9th January 1873. Kiln is surrounded on the north, 
north-west and east by gigantic mountain ranges, which rise to a height of 
nearly 22,000 feet, and separate the head waters of the Bids river and its 
tribntaries from the sources of the Ravi in Bar& Bangéhal, of the Chen&b 
in Léhaul, and of several feeders of the Satlaj in Spiti and Basihir. On 
the west, Kdlu is bounded by the Mandi State, and on the south by the 
Satlaj river. It includes the Kai of Kuilu's jigir in Waziri Ripi. The 
nai 9 of aa lak Ma rr in Kilo : formed at about 12,000 

“t b ine bire ‘ula bhoypatra), generally with an undergrowth 
of the leseotaaved rhododendron Dreucdedeatetn ‘conpeniteuan up to 

* These are for the whole district, including Kilu a 1; Barnes’ 
Sgurts ars for Kingrs pooper only, including Eilu and Lahaul; Mr, | 
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of low serub on dry slopes, Weir with the birch ar 
sive forests below it, is the Himalayan silver fir (Abi 


the large Himalayan ma Acer cesiug) and the bird cherr rune Kile forest, 
dus). As we descend ts the rales, the Himalayan ade Abies 
‘Smithiana) makes its appearance, first associated with the silver fir, and 
_ tower down either pure or witha mixture of deodér; associated with the 
silver fir and spruce is found the blue pine (Pinug eretlea), frequently 
forming patches of pure forest at high elevations. In the region of the 
Spruce are found a large variety of deciduous trees, such as the Indian 
horse chestnut (eculus indica) ; the largeloaved elm (tmus wailli-hiana) 
the mulberry (Morus ‘errata) ; and the walnut (Juglans regia). In the 
region of the spruce and silver fir is frequently found the yew (Torus 
baceata) and the small hill bamboo, Nargil Phamnocalamus spathi ua). 
The smaller hill bamboo (drundinaria faleata) is common at the bottom 
of valleys, and in ravines in the region of the Pines longifolia. | 
_ . We may thus distinguish in Kilo the following forest regions : (1st) 
birch ; (2nd) silver fir and the karshu oak ; (3rd), spruce, The fourth region 
may be styled that of deodér (Cedrus deodara), the upper limit of which 
in Kiln is about 8,000 feet, and the lowest natural deoddr is found st 










namely, khirk (Celtis Australis), and four speciea of rhus (BR. 
vernicifera, R. Punjahensis, FR. succedanea, and R. semiaiata). Here 
and there groups of the poplar (P. ciliata’) and of the hill ftim 
(Cedrela #errata) are found in the deodér-producing forest, At the 
Same elevation as deodir, but chiefly in the vicinity of Villages, ig 
found mohru (Quercus dilatata), and in some places ban (Quercus imeana). 
At the bottom of the Biis valley are found islands and stony reaches 
covered with alder (.47nwe mifi, pss accompanied by the small-leaved elm, 
(marn). The chil tree (Pinus longif, 

on the P&rbatti, Sainj and Tirth, tributaries of the Bids river. On the 


associated with deodir and kaj] ae reeled), and aseends to 7,000 
feet. The deodiir localities and the cultivated lands in Kilo generally 
ce or adjoin each other, which makes forest conservancy a difficult 
tas 


“The rights of the State in the forests of Kiilu have already been 
fally described above in Section D of Chapter III The forest 
rights of the Kilo fomindire are very large. They may exercise the 
following rights, subject to rules issued by Government: (1), to graze 
cattle, sheep and goats ; (2), to take trees for manufacture of agricul. 

al implements and domestic utensils, for the construction and repair 
of dwelling houses, cattle and grass-sheds and other agricultural 


' 7 4 zt 

for the cremation of the dead, for fuel, and for charcoal, for smithy pur- 
poses, for tanning, and such like purposes ; (3), to take the following 
articles of forest Produce: (a), grass of all kinds for fodder, thatehing, 
rope-making, and other domestic and agricultural Purposes ; (6), flowers, 
ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic and agricultural purposes ; (e), 
brushwood for fencing and other purposes ; (d), branches of trees of 
certain kinds for fodder, manure, hedges, and for making charcoal ; (0), fal- 
len leaves for manure; (#), leaves and bark of certain trees and shrubs 
for tanning, incense, rope-mwaking, medicinal and other purposes, 


Pham stumps of certain trees, for torchea and manufacture of oj 








9), dry wood for fuel, torches and other purposes ; ¢4), fruits and roota for 
CL washing, dyeing, medicinal and other purposes ; (), Gb, bamt ie 

f | ; baaclper 
for basket-making ond other purposes; (4), stones, slates, earth, elay 
for building, plastering, for manufacture of earthen vessels, mill stones 
and other purposes; (2), wild honey. These rights are attached to the 
cultivated and assessed land, and may only be exercised in proportion 
to the area cultivated and the revenne paid or assigned, and only for the 
bond jide agricultural and domestic purposes of the right-holders, and 
may not be sold except with the land to which the rights appertain ; 
nor may any forest produce thus obtained be sold exeept bamboos, 
flowers, fruits, medicinal roots and any other article specially prion doo 
role. The Rai of Kiln has certain rights in the Waziri Rupi forests which 
lie within his jagirin Kalu, 

“ Deodir timber is the chief article of export from the Kiilu forests. 
Ttis brought out of the more accessible forests in the form of logs, anil 
from those more reniote, in Se of sawn timber, such as broad ‘a 
narrow-guage sleepers or other scantlings. The loga are conveyed by 
slides, and lndiobad at the commencement of the rains into the Bids or 
its tributaries. The snwn pieces are carried by coolies to the nearest 
floating. stream, and lronshed, at the end of the rains to avoid loss by 
floods. Logs and scantlings are collected at Nadaun and other catching 
depOts, whence they ‘are rafted to the Wazir Bhular sale depot. ‘The ave- 
rage yield of the Kalu forests is at present small, being limited to from 
$00 to 400 deodér trecs annually, giving an outturn of about $0,000 cubic 
feet of timber, which atan average of 12 annas a cubie foot realizes 
Re, 22,500 at the Wazir Bhular sale depét where the timber is general- 
ly sold to applicants at fixed rates and occasionally by public auction. 

“The demarcation and ‘settlement of the Kula forests is now pro- 
pressing towards completion. There will ‘be four classea of foresta in 












Kiln for which the requisite rules and record of rights are being 
prepared — 


(1). Heserved forests to be managed under Chapter It of the seins 
oe Foreat Act, about are eae | Py foe =O 
 STRREAGEA ade? Chagas TT ate hoe 
aged onder LV of | Forest Act 
A—DEMAROATED FoRESTsa— 4 
(2). First class areas, for which a fall record of rights will be 
about . 


(®. Second class areas, for"which a ios: detailed record ol 
bts will be prepared, about... fe - 


Sg 


a FoRests— - 
(4). Forest arens comprising these not incladed in tho above 


“The Hamirpur faheil lies at the south-cast corner of the Kangra 
district, and is boundel onthe north by the Dehra and Kangra tahsils 
and the Bids river, on the east by the Mandi State, on the 
south by Bilaspur and the Satlaj river, and on the west by the Hushidirpur 
district. It includes the jigira of the Réjas of of Nadaun and Kotlehr, 
and part of the Raja of Lambigrion's jagir, The country is very 
nuous, and running generally from north-west to south-east. Between 


‘by numerous ‘streams which ‘find their way cither into the Bids or the 
Satlaj rivers, The highest of the main ridges is called the Sola 
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Which rises to 3,896 feet and forma a sort of backbone, separating in a 
general way the Nadaun jégér and Khalsa villages in falike Nadaunta — 
from the Kotlehr jdgir and Khilsa villages in taliika Kotlehr. The only 
Valuable forests in Hamirpur are composed of chil (Pinus longifolia), ani 
are mostly situated on the main ridge and in the broken country between 
that ridge and the Sola Singhi range. They are thickly stocked with 
well grown trees ; and though there are comparatively few trees of large 
size left, they are sufficient to show what these forests once did and can 
pee if properly managed, They are rather far from the Bis and 
wtlaj rivers, but will yield a fair revenue when the price of the standing 
trees has been fixed with reference to the cost of carriage to the nearest 
floating Stream, a8 recently sanctioned by Government, Very few troes 
have hitherto been sold owing to the prohibitive price of Rs, 8 per tree, 
and almost the only revenue is derived from the collection of grazing duca 
from the Gaddi shepherds and sales of grass in the érikais or closed 
forests. The preliminary demareation of 16,330 acres, or about 264 square 
miles of forest in the Hamirpur ¢aheil, was earried out in 1882, and has 
received Government sanction, but a separate record ig to be prepa 
for each forest, describing the nature and extent of the rights held there- 
in, The demarcated and wundemareated forests are to be Managed as 
protected forests under Chapter TV of the Forest Act and rules framed 
in ateordance therewith. At present the Hamirpur forests are managed 
under the Hill Forest Bules of 1855 and the Kangra Forest Rules of 
1859. 

“ Proprietors and occupants of land may exercise the following forest 
rights within the boundaries of their own villages and where they have 
prescriptive rights in other villages also, subject to certain conditions —(1), 

ing their own cattle and cutting grass ; (2), lopping of certain trees 
fie odie and at ia (3), collection of oe eh for manure and other 

urposes ; (4), fuel for marriages, ceremonial feasts and cremation, and 
Lee making lea (5), brushwood for hedges ; (6), wood for torches ; 
(7), cutting certain trees without payment and other kinds on payment 
for agricultural and domestic purposes; (8), collecting the leaves and bark 
of certain trees for tanning and other purposes ; (9), collection of fruits, 
roots, honey, &c.; (10), removal of stones for building, &e,; (11), setting 
nets for the capture of hawks on certain ridges. In Hamirpur, where in 
many places there is nothing but chil forest, the people have the special 
right to get chi} trees unfit for building purposes free of charge for 
marriages, burning the dead, charcoal, and agricultural implementa, 

“The right in the soil of the forests and waste Jands belongs to the 
village communities, but Government retains the proprietary right in the 
trees and the right to close a portion of each forest in rotation, with a 
view to its preservation, reproduction and improvement. ‘The forests in 
the fdgirs above mentioned are managed by the Rajas, bunt Government 
has aright to a certain share of the forest revenue, and controls the 
management of the Nadaun and Kotlehr forests, ‘The principal forest in 
the Lambagarion jagir, called the Nagban, was separately demarcated at 
the Settlement as the full property of the Raja. In the Nadaun jagir 
the chil forests are much honeycombed by cultivation, and are only of 
value for local requirements. The chil forests in the Kotlehr faliite are 
more extensive and more valuable, though somewhat .inaccessible. The 
principal forest revenue in Kotlehr is at present derived from a well pre- 
served and thickly stocked bamboo forest near the Satlaj river. ‘The sel- 
ling rates vary from Ra, 6-1-0 to 4 per hundred for green. bamboos, and 
Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs, 2 per hundred for dry bambogs, according to distance 
from the river and the quality of the bamboos, | 
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“ Chil trees in Hamirpur have not hitherto been extracted by Govern- 
ment aZency, but are sold standing in the forest, where the purchaser 


irboriculture. 647s them up into keris or house-rafters of three different lengths, namely, 
Hamfrpur forests. 16 feet, 12 feet and 8 feet. The sawing costs about Rs, 4-1-) per score, 


Dehra foresta, 


the floating in the tributaries of the Bids and Satlaj about He. 1-8-0 per score, 
and the rafting down the main river to the markets in the plains sbout 
Rs. 2 per score. The rafters have to be carried by cooliea from the forests 
to the nearest floating stream, and the cost of this carriage of course 
varies according to distance, The price obtained in the markets varies from 
Rs. 25 to 30 per score all round, ‘The forest tracts in the Hamirpur fahsil, 
ng well as those inthe Dehra and Nirpor é¢akedle of the Kangra district, 
were made over to the charge of the Forest Department by orders con- 
veyed in Punj4b Government letter No, 249F., dated 10th July 1872, to 
the Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 2 
The Dehra tehsil may be described in a general way a3 occupying 
both sides of the valley of the Bids, from Nadaun in the Kangra dis- 
trict to near Talwira, where the Bids first touches the Hoshidrpur district. 
North of the Bids the country is much broken up by irregular ranges of 
hills, the most conspicuous of which is the Kalidhdr ridge, which rises to 
8,728 foet. The general direction of these hills is, a3 in the rest of 
Kiingra proper, from north-west to south-east. To the south of the Biss 
river the valley is shut in by the Sola Singhi or Jaswan range, and its 
numerous spurs which spread out and descend from the central ridge, 
which is between $,000 and 4,000 feet high, to the Bids river, 
a distance of about ten miles, The Dehra /ahsil includes the jagira 
of the Réjas of Goler and Siba on the right and left banks of the Biss 
river, about ten miles below Dehra. The forests in the Dehra taksil con- 
sist partly of chil (Pinus longifolia), and partly of other trees, such as 
Kembal (Odina wodier) ; #alam (Slephagyne parvifolia) ; dhau (Anogets- 
aus latifolia) ; jaman (Eugenia jambolanum) ; amaltas or Indian laburnam 
(Cassia fistula); khair (Acacia catechu) ; bahera (Terminalia bellerica) ; 
kamal (Mallotus phillipinensis ); sirin (Albizzia jabsiciite ds kilawa 
(Wrightia tomentosa 3 keor (Holarrhena antidysenterica) ; bil (digle 
poser amla ( Phyllanthus emblica ); chilla (Casearia tomentosa) ; 
fanan ( Ougeinia dalbergiodes ); kakran (Pistacia integerrima) ; karal | 
(fauhinia variegata) ; kai " ( Feronia Pl tien ); ¢mbara Spondias 
mangifera); and a variety of other trees and bushes. There is also o 
sprinkling of bamboos (Dendrecalamus strictua) in some of the miscella- 
neous forests, and of ea? ( Shorea robusta ) in one or two places ; but the 
last mentioned is at its extreme natural limit, and never attains any large 
“In 1875 an agreement was made with certain village communities in 
the Dehra fahsil whereby they gave Government 48 blocks of forest since 
declared reserves under Section 84 of the Forest Act, and aggregating 
11,067 scres or about 17 square miles, in full proprietary right. Govern- 
ment on their part surrendered the right to close any part of the remaining 
forest or waste land within the Village bounds, ane seed to give the village 
community a third share of the forest revenue derived therefrom. The area 
of unassessed waste lands, including unreserved forest areas and exclusive 
of roads, nallas, rivers and village sites, is estimated at about 110 square 
tiles. Except where modified by the mutual agreement above mentioned, 
the rights of Government and of the people in the Dehra forest are very 
am the same as in Hamirpur, already described, the only difference betr 
Fe jae Whar species of is OREO chil is not Powe 
in Hamirpur free of charge. Chil timber is t eneital forest product 
exported fromthe Dehra forests, and the mode of ai extraction is 
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similar to that adopted in Hamirpur except that one or two of the more 
aceessible forests have occasionally been worked by departmental agency. 
The forests in the jégire of Goler and Siba, which are composed of chil, 
bamboos and miscellaneous trees, are managed by the Réjas, subject to the 
control of the Forest Department, Government being also entitled toa 
certain share in the forest revenue. 

“The Nurpur fahsil occupies the north-west of the Kangra district 
and has the Chamba State to the north, Gurdispur on the west, the 
Hoshiarpur district to the south, and the Dehri and Kangra ¢ahsile on the 
east, ‘The Chakki river flows along its west boundary to its 
janction with the Bids river, which forms the south boundary of the 
tohsil. A high ridge, called the Hdthidhdr, 5,000 feet high, and other 
lower ridges shut Nurpur out from Chamba. The country, like the rest 
of K4ngra proper, is very hilly, particularly towards the north, bat 
becomes less so towards the south. ‘The forests in the Nurpur tahaif are 
like those in Dehra, composed partly of the chil, pine, and partly of miscel- 
lancous trees of the kinds already specified, to which may be added simal 
(Bombax malabericum); dhaman (Grewia sear chamror 
(Ehretia laevis ); tangu (Flacourtia ramontchi) ; 6 ( Zizyphus jujuhe). 
There is a well stocked bamboo forest called Dhamtal on the Chakki 
stream opposite Pathdnkot, and there are scattered patches of bamboo in 
some of the other forests. : 

“In Narpur also forest reserves were taken up by Government in 
1874. Under agreements made with the village communities concerned, 
16 blocks of forest, aggregating 9,710 acres, or about 15 square miles, were 
thus obtained in full proprietary right, and this arrangement received Govern- 
ment sanction. The unasseased waste lands, including the unreserved forest 
areas, are estimated tobe about 140 square miles. The rights of the State 
and of the villages in Nurpur are similar to those in Dehra. Chil timber 
and bamboos are the chief forest products. The former is sold standing in 
the forest, and brought out in the form of house-rafters. Bamboos from 
the Dhamtdl forest are cat and brought toa depét near the forest by 
departmental agency, and are sold at the depdt at the following rates : large 
bambous, Rs, 6-4-0 per hundred ; bed sticks, Rs. 4-12-0 per hundred ; small 
bamboos, Re. 1-12-0 per hundred; and walking sticks, Re. 1-2-0) per 
hundred, The cost of cutting and carrying to the depdt is Rs. 1-0-0, 
0-12-0, 0-6-0 and 0-4-0 per hundred for the four classes of bamboos above 
mentioned, respectively, The annual yield of the Dhamtdl forest is 
about 50,000 bamboos. 
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“The lofty Dhdola Dh&r range, about 15,000 feet high, separates Kangra Forpsts in the Kdn- 


from Chamba, and forms the north boundary of the wera faheil from 
west to east, as far as the taliika Bangahal, where the boundary line strikes 
north at right angles across this high range, and takes in the mountainous 
basin at the source of the Ravi riverin Bari Bangihal. East of the 
Kangra faksil lies Kalu and Mandi, south the Hamirpur and Dehra tahsile, 
and west the Nurpur fahsfl and the Chamba State. Besides the Dhéola Dhar 
range there are several low ridges mare or less continuous and parallel to 
the main range, and also other ridges crossing the intervening valleys. One 
of the highest of these lower hills, called Pathidr, where a ruined fort stands, 
is 4,609 feet high. Most of the forests are situated on the Dhéola Dhar 
range and its spurs. The highest are principally composed of Himalayan 
silver fir (Abies Webbiana), The alpine oak (Quereus semicarpifolia) comes 
next in order agyou descend, and further down the Himalayan sprace 
(Abies Smithiana). Lower still the common hill oak (Quereus incana) and 
Rhododendron arborewm are the principal trees. On the lowest slopes and 
spurs, chil (Pinus longifolia) is generally the prevailing species, but in some 


gra dahall, 
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places onk (Quercus incana) predominates. Forest’ of greater or less 
eat bro side Forint het the rest of the Kangra fahei?, and are 


ture and chiefly composed of chil and miscellancous trees. In the small forest of 


aa, a few miles from Baijndth, the principal tree is sal (Shorea robusta) 
small size, | 

“In 1880-81 a total forest area of about 100,000 acres, or 156 
equare miles, was demarcated in a preliminary manner in 79 
blocks in the Kangra taheil, mostly on the main range. Draft rules 
have been since prepared by the Forest Settlement Officer for the 
management of the forests in the Kangra district, exclusive of Kilu, 
and these rules have received the general approval of Government, subject to 
further elaboration and adaptation to the different faheils, and to necessary 
modifications, The forests, both demarcated and undemareated, are tot 
managed as protected forests under Chapter IV of the Forest Act. A 
separate record is to be prepared foreach demarcated forest, describing 
the nature and extent of the rights therein in accordance with clause 3 of 
Section 28 of the Act, and the needful notifications and rules will be issued, 
The forests inthe Kangra taksit have not yet been transferred to tho 
charge of the Forest Department, but ‘are under the direct pg pre 
the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra. The Hill Forest Rules of 1855 an 
the Supplementary Kangra Forest Rules of 1859 have hitherto been scted 
on. Under these rules 117 pieces of forests, aggregating 17,837 acres, 
have been closed and preserved. The area of undemarcated and unassessed 
forest and waste lands in the Kangra ¢ahatl, excluding roads, nallas, rivera 
and yillage sites is estimated to be about 690 squaré miles, in 

“ The property in the soil throughout the forests belongs to the village 
communities; bat by clanses 4 and 44 of the administration papers for Kangra 
proper, referred to in paragraph 191 of Mr, Lyall’s Settlement Report, ‘all 
trees growing wild or planted by Government In common ‘waste are 
asserted to be the property of the State, with reservation of the rights of use 
aaa) belonging ly custom to the landholders of the villages and others, 
tis also mentioned that conservancy rules have been from time to time 
framed by Government for the protection of the trees and the revulation of 
the exercise of the rights of ‘use, and that these rules are binding on the 
landholders till altered by Government. Again, in clauses 26, 27and 28 it ia 
declared that common Waste of the nature of forest cannot be divided except 
with permission of Government, which may be refused in theintercst of forest 
conservancy. Again, in clauses 40 and 41 it is ‘declared that common 
waste cannot be broken up for cultivation, or enclosed or fratisferréd by 
sale, &e., without permission obtained by application to be presented ‘at the 
fahstl, and that permissicn may be refused, in case ‘there are trees on the 
land cither absolutely or until payment'of their value, and that persons taking 
possession without permission mhy be ejected by Government.’ | | 

_ The forest rights of tle landholders sre very much the ‘same js thosh 
already detailed regarding the Hamirpur fahs{l. Priced trees unfit for - 
building purposes are given for agricultural'and domestic purposes free of 
charge only when there are no unpriced trees arpiluble. 

“ There is little or no timber export from the Kangra fahsil, the 
forests being too far away from the Bigs river, and the existing selling rath 
for ehi2 trees, rismely Rs. 8 per tree, béing prohibitive’; but there is a 
large local demand by the ‘samindérs, ‘ten platters ‘and ‘other residents th 
fe ange aller for building purposes, ‘tea boxes, firewood, charenal, &e. 
-he trees are gol yea Sey stand in the foresta at low rates to those in the 
Poettion of zaminddra, whether Natives or Europeans, provided the wood is 
aes for their own domestic or igricultural use. ‘The zemindéri rates 
or chil and oak per tree are at present as follows: “Chil, Re, 140-0; oak, 
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Rs. 0-8-0 and 0-4-0. These are the trees mostly used, but there isa Chapter IV, B. 
considerable demand for the spruce pine also, which grows in rather =. —— © 
inaccessible places and is sold to any one at 4 annas per tree.” Live-Stock. 


SECTION B.—LIVE-STOCE. 


Table No. XXII shows the live-stock of the districtas returned — Live-stook. 
at varions periods in the Administration Report. A pair of ordinary 
plough-oxen may be bought for Rs. 24. Buffaloes, which are 
chiefly valued for their milk, coat ns much as Rs, 30 per head. The 
avernge value ofa camel is Rs. 80, and of a mule Rs. 90; while a 
donkey may be bought for Rs. 10, and ponies range in price from 
Ks. 15 to Rs. 60. Sheep and goats have an average value of 
Rs. 3, Ina district like Kangra, where so large a proportion of the 
total area consists of mountain sides, useless save for grazing 
purposes, it may be supposed that pastoral pursuits occupy a 
peculiarly prominent position, and that rights of pasture are extensive 
and important. The rights possessed by the villagers in the waste 
attached to their estates have already been fully discussed in Chapter 
Ill, The following pages contain a very complete description, 
taken from Mr, Lyall’s Settlement Report, of the herdsinen and 
shepherds proper of the district, their customs and rights, and the 
dues paid by them. 

_ The indigenous breed of kine is small but strong. The cows Cattle, 
give very rich milk, but not a large quantity of it. Attempts were 
made to improve the breed by the introduction of Government bulls 
from Hissar, The result has been unsatisfactory. In Kalu there was 
alarge numberof fine half-bred young stock; but unfortunately 
most of these died during the outbreak of rinderpest in the years 
1580-81-82. The permanent difficulties in the way of improvement 
are the unsuitability of climate, the scarcity of good fodder and the 
apathy of the peasantry. Sheep and goats form the wealth of the 
pastoral tribe of the Gaddis, The Kulu sheep and goats, though not 
so fine as those of the Gaddis, are hardy and of good quality. There 
are no Government rams in the district. The only cattle fair that 
takes place in the district isat Banjar in inner Seordj. It is held 
about the middle of May in each year, and at it acunsiderable 
niiber of sheep and goats are brought to sale. : 
_ There are few horses in the district, and not very many mules, Horses and males. 
The ponies of Kiln proper are poor; but the Lahaul and Spiti 
suimals are well known for their hardiness and spirit and sureness 
of foot. There are no horse fairs in the district. 

The Government system bas been in operation in this district for Mule breeding ope- 
the last ten years, that is, Government donkey stallions have been rations. 
located from time to time, and remained in different parts of the dis- 
trict ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said that any appreciable progress 
has been made in mule-breeding so far. In scarcely any part of the 
district are mares kept for breeding purposes, aud most of the mares 
that lhavefrom time to time been covered, belonged to private in- 
dividuals or certain native gentlemen. In the Kalu sub-division, the 


Ladakh and Yarkand traders bave to some extent availed themselves 
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Chapter IV,B, of the Government stallions located there, but as the mares covered by 
ace them are taken back out of British territory, there are no means of 
Live-Stock. judging of the results, As regards the mares covered in Kangra 
Mule breeding oper- proper, it cannot be said that any perceptible progress has been made 
eons, = the breeders in learning to rear their young stock ou sound prin- - 
ciples, The mules and ponies found iu this district are, as a rule, 
kept for carriage purposes, and are of an inferior breed ; moreover 
the owners have always shown indifference to all efforts towards the 
improvement of breed of these pack animals, The Assistant Super- 
intendent of Horse-breeding Operations made a tour through 
these parts in 1883 with the special object of judging of the capabi- 
lities of Kangra asa horse-breeding district. He was favourably 
impressed with the chances of success in the Kilu sub-division, and 
had reason to be satisfied with the results which had already been 
obtained from the stallions that had been entrusted to the charge of 
private gentlemen in the Kangra and Narpur ildtas. Steps are 
being taken to popularize the stallions aud secure more tangible 
results by locating them at the head quarters of the Kulu, Kangra and 
Nirpur ¢ahsils as soon as proper stabling accommodation has been 
provided for them, and in future they will be entrusted to such 
private individuals only as can be relied on to tuke proper care of 
them and utilize them to the best advantage. At presevt there are three 
Arab donkey stallions in Kalu, Kangra and Narpur, the two former 
under the charge of European tea-plantera, and the latter, under 
that of a native jagirddr, There have been no horse fairs in this dis- 
trict, nor have horse stallions ever been employed. <A salifri is 
under training at the Lahore Veterinary School, and more are about 
to be sent. 

Buffalo rans (sodna, The Gdjars are the only people who make a trade of selling 
mienkérd, ddr.) milk or ghi aud keep herds of buffaloes: ihe few landholders of other 
eastes who keep any are exceptionally wealthy men who require a 
great deal of milk for their own consumptiou. There are two kinds 
of Gijars in the district, viz., the resident Gijar, who owns fields 
and a house, and pastures his herd in the neighbouring waste, and the 
banor forest Gajar (of Jamun stuck), who has no land or fixed home, 
and moves with his herd, spending his summer in a shed on the high 
ranges, and the winter in the woody parts of low hills. Some few of 
late years bave spent the summer in the high ranges in talike 
Huhla, others have loug done so in the high range in Chamba territo- 
ry whence they descend in the autumn into pergaua Nuirpur. They 
are seldom seen in other parts of Kangra proper, except as passers-by 
on their way through Kalu and to Mandi, Gdjars are not allowed 

to remain in Kulu, 
Grazing dues on buffaloes formed anitem of the banwaziri re- 
venue ; the rates differed in different talékas, but everywhere the 
Giajar herdsman, whether also landholder or not, paid at heavier 
rates than persons of other castes. In some places the dues were 
charged only on milech cows at from ten to five kackcha seers of git 
fora Gijar, and two or less fora man of other caste : in other 
pluces the charge was per head on the whole herd, the Gdjar pay- 
mg one rupee per big and eight aunas per small buffalo, and the 
other man four aunas or two aunas. In most of the old principal- 
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ities, the Rajas used to put all the woods in ¢hdt (i, prohibition of Ghapter IV, B- 
grazing) for some three months of the year, that is for the rainy season. oa 


The village cattle could subsist at this season on the grass to be got off Live-Stock. 
fallow fields and oe grazing grounds. But this ral preci hard on sores (odes, 
the Gujars in the low hills, whose buffaloes rely greatly on leaves and “nAerd, hdr.) 


twigs of trees; so the Rajas gave them pattas or grants removing 
the ¢i¢k from certain plots of forest in their favour.* The Grijars 
call these runs of plots their sodna; they were the exclusive grazin 
grounds of the Gijar’s herd for the three months only till the dak 
was removed from the rest of the forest, after which all the cattle of 
the village grazed over the whole forest indiscriminately, The 
Gajar’s right to his aodne was much like that of a man to,his 
kharetar ; it was an exclusive grazing privilege for a season only. 
He called his sodna his wérisf, aud uo doubt his right, though a limited 
one, was a3 true a property as any other interest in land in the hills. 
It was held direct of the Raja by patta like the landbolder’s fields, 
and descended from father to son, 

In Goler and some other parts the practice of putting all the 
woods in idé does not seem to have prevailed for the Gujars here, 
thongh they often have sheds in the forest, and talk of their sodnas 
in it, have no real sodnas, i.¢., no defined runs or plots into which no 
other person cun drive his cattle during the rains. In fact they 
only exercise, ina greater degree, the same right of common, of 
grazing in the forest, which any other landholder enjoys. The wan- 
dering Gijars, who spend the winter in Narpur, have not acquired 
any right or title to graze in any particular tract. They have a 
headman, who is recognised by the Chamba authorities, and who 
probably distributes the herds according to circumstances, and with 
the consent of the headmen of the Nurpur villages. Ifa landholder, 
not a Gdjar, got a bit of waste or forest as a grazing ground for his 
buffaloes, he called it not his sodna but his mAenhdrd, In Hajgiri 
some of the influential families hold mhenhdrds which were assigned 
to their ancestors by the Rajas; they claim the exclusive grazing all 
the year round, not for three months only. 

These sodnas or mhenhards are in the forests in the low hills, 
where the pasturage consists more of leaf and twig than of grass. 
On the Dhdola Dhar, or snowy range, at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet 
above the sea, there is much ground free of forest in which the most 
luxuriant grass springs up in the rains; the greater part is inac- 
cessible or too precipitous for even a hillcow or buffalo to graze 
upon, but there are spots here and there to which the buffaloes or other 
eattle are driven up to graze in the rains. The name didr, which 
is the general word for a high mountain range, in a narrower sense 
is applied to such a pasture ground; each run is called a dhdr here, 
just as it would be called an Alpin Switzerland. Only regular herds- 
men or rich men sent their cattle to the d4drs, for it involved sending 
up aman or two to look after them, and constant coming and going 
with the milk. There was no system, as in Switzerland, by which a 





* A Gdjar often got his wodaa in the forest of a different :@ from : i 
which be resided and held fields, one mee 
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village community sent wp their cattle in charge of a common herds- 
man, but several branches of a family often united todo so. There 
were more dédre than were wanted in former times; many were 
occupied by herds belonging to persons who lived in manzas far 
down in the valley. Any one who had influence, or who brought 
taxable buffaloes, would easily get a dhdr from the local ddrdar. 
Exeept in the case of a few Gijara, who held on steadily from pene- 
ration to generation, it does not appear that any one acquired a 
wdrisf or prescriptive title toa dédr. Other families from time to 
time gave up keeping a herd, or did not send it up every year, or 
not to the same place, so the feeling of a wdrisi could not spring up. 

The only shepherds in Kangra proper (excepting a few Kanets 


who keep in Bangdhal) are to be found among the Gaddis, a race - 


already described at pages 91—95. The other landholders keep no 
flocks, though nearly every man has a goat ortwo, and some own a 
few sheep. This has always been the case in Kangra, for the condi- 
tions of. sheep-farming suit the Gaddionly. Snow and frost in the 
high ranges, and heavy rain and heat in the low, make it impossible 
to carry on sheep-farming on a tolerably large scale with success in 
any one part of the country. The only way is to change ground 
with the seasons, spending the winter in the. forests in the 
low hills, retreating in the spring before the heat np the 
sides of the snowy range, and crossing and getting behind it 
to avoid the heavy rains in the summer. The shepherds’ order of 
march cannot be given accurately; those who have to go far 
into the mountains for their sammer-grazing start earlier, and are 
back later than the others ; but the following dates are approximate- 
ly correct, and will show what proportion of the year is spent im 
each kind of ground: At the end of November, or early in Decem- 
ber, they arrive in their winter quarters in the low hills, where they 
remain something less than four months, By the Ist of April they 
have moved up into the villages on the southern slopes of the snowy 
range or outer Himalaya, and here they stay two months or more, 
gradually moving higher and higher till about the Ist Jone or a 
little later, when they cross the range and make for their summer 
or rainy season grounds iu Chamba, Bara Bangahal, or Lahnal, 
After a stay there of three or three and-a-half months they 
re-oross the outer Himalaya about the 15th September, and again 
stay on its southern slope from two-and-a-half to three months, 
working gradually down ull about the lst December, when they are 
ready to move off again to the low lulls. | 

_ The original home of the Gaddi race was on the head-waters of 
the Ravi river,in Chamba territory, to the north of the Dhdaola 
Dhar or outer Himalaya: the country behind that great range com- 
mouly goes by the geueral name of Gadderan or Gaddi laud; but 
for a long time past great numbers of Gaddis have resided (for a 
part of the year, or for the whole) and held land in that part of Kangra 
which extends along the southern slopes of the Dhiocla Dhar from 
Boh, in talééa Rihli, to Bir, in taléka Bangabal. At least three 
fourths of those who live in Kangra have also. shares in lands and 


houses in Chamba territory. Most of the shepherds tobe found in 
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Kanera are of these families, which own land in both territories, but Chapter IV, B. 


some, notably in Narpur, are subjects of the Chamba State only. 
All the well-to-do Gaddis in our territory own sheep and goats, 


some few families as many as a thousand head, many from three to Sieep-rins, and 
four hundred. They talk of them as their dhan,—n use of the word net abeoheaee 


which expresses the fact that the flock is the main source of their 
wealth, From about 800 to 1,200 sheep form a flock or kanddh: 
three or four men and several dogs accompany the flock which 
camps out night and day all the year round. Ifa man owns many 
beat | he takes with him one or more bowd! or hired shepherds, but 
commonly the men with a flock are all of them part-proprietors ; 
and if a mau has very few head, he will not go himself, but get a 
friend or kinsman who is going to take them with his own. In 
former times the shepherd paid one tax for the winter grazing, 
another for ihe spring and autumo, and another for the summer : 
the rights and customs connected with the pasture grounds of each 
season were different. This is still the case to some extent, 

To begin with the winter pasturage. There is not much of 
it: no ¢ 
in the low hills, to which some shepherd does not resort in the 
winter.* There is little grass in these places, and what there is is 
very dry and coarse: the principal plants or trees on which the 
shepherds depend are—lst, gurna (Carissa dijfusa),a thorn bush, of 
which the leaves and twigs are eaten; and, 2ndly, the baste 
( Adhatoda vasiea), a small rank plant or shrub, which is avoided by 
cattle, but of which the sheep eat the leaves, and the goats the stem. 
These two are the green meats most relied upon by the shepherds: 
where they abound the Sax or sheep-run is held to be a good one; 
but after them come the leaves of certain trees, viz. the 4if, the 
kdngi, the kemble or kimil, the dhon, the kheir, and one or two 
kinds of bel or tree-creeper. The pasturable country in the low 
hills is all divided among the shepherds. They call such a division 
or circuit a baw, adding of course a local name to distinguish it 
from the rest. A forest or jungle extending through several 
manzas is often reckoned as one ben: so'also a ban is often made 
up of plots of waste unconnected and scattered over the whole 
or wreater part of a taléka, In the greater part of Kangra proper 
every ban is claimed by some Gaddi family as its warisé or inheritance ; 
‘the exception is in pargana Nirpur, of which coun the Gaddis 
commonly say that the bans there are open or free, and that there ts 
pnowdrisi in them, ‘The shepherds, like every one else who asserts 
a wériel in Kangra, attribute the origin of their right to patla or 
grant from the Raja or State. Some families have old pattas, 
others say they have lost theirs, but can prove possession for some 
generations. 





Winter dan or 


ood-sized patch of suitable wood or jungle will be found *"° ay the 


What this wdrief ina ben amounts to is a question-which has Nature of the rights 


never been decided, and to which the parties interested cannot give 
a clear answer, In Mr. Lyall’s opinion it was rather a mugadmi 





® Some Gadii shepherds drive their flock as forag the low hills.in Hoshiirpur; 
oa few go to the States of Mandi, Suket, and Dildspur, 


f shepherds claim- 


ing a wnérief in 
éertnin kena oF 
aheep-runa, 


— 
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or managership, like the wefan of Southern India, than an exclusive 
right of grazing. In former days there were more woods and 
fewer flocks. An enterprising shepherd came across an occupied 


Nature of the rights tract: he hung about the Raja’s conrt till he got access, when he 


of shephe 


ing a wdrief in cer. Prevented a nazar or offering, and made his application. If his 
tain bens orsheep- nazar was accepted, he got a patia authorising him to graze sheep 


rund, 


in the place applied for. Armed with this patta, he set about 
forming a company of shepherds to join him in grazing the new 
ban. Next year, when the time came round to descend into the 
low country, the members of the company brought together their 
contingents of sheep and goats, and the flock was formed. The 
holder of the patta directed the course of the flock, and ‘acted as 
spokesman and negotiator in case of quarrels or dealings with the 
people along the line of march.* He was recognized as the mahiindhi or 
malik kandad, that is, master of the flock, and the other shepherds aa 
his asdmida or clients; but he never conceived the idea of demanding 
from his companiona any payment in the way of rent. The obligation 
between him and his clients was in fact mutual, for though he had 
the patta for the ban, yet he was responsible to the Raja for its 
being properly filled, and, moreover, he required the company of the 
other shepherds for protection and assistance. When the flock had set- 
tled down in its dan and the banwastri collector came to make the 


ginkart, ie. to count the head of sheep, and levy grazing fees for . 


Government, the mahliindht was the man who dealt with him, but 
every man’s sheep paidat the same rate.f In return for the extra 
trouble imposed on him. the mahléndhi appropriated all the mazfdni, 
that is, the money paid by land-holders for the sheep's droppings. In 
many parts of the low hills this manure is so much valued that the 
landholders are ready to give the shepherds food and drink for them- 
selves and their dogs, and a rupee or more into the bargain, to induce 
them to pen the flock for one night on their fields. All the cash 
received in this way was and is by enstom the perquisite of the mah- 
Mindi, but in some places there is no cash for him to take, only food 
and drink are given, which all share alike. Another perquisite of the 
sheep or goats taken for the Raja or local officials. ‘These requisitions 
were frequent and involved a dead loss, a8 payments were made at 


the Adkimé nirkh, i.e., ruler's prices, Each man took his turn to supply — 


these demands, and the nominal price paid went, by custom, to the 
mahlindhi.t | 


ee eee 


* Mr. Lyall has heard old shepherds say that down to British rule it was like 
running the gauntlet to convey a flock across the low country to its dom, Every 
one official or influential landholder tried to exact something as the flock passed 
fim ; 0 mild man easily daunted had no chance, and the Gaddis picked out their 
ugiest customers for the work, 

__.t In Mandi, Suket, and other Native States, itis generally the case that cach 
winter ban is leased out year by year at a lump sum, by which means the neoussity of 
counting the sheep and chargi ne Per bead is avoided, But even in this case all the 
sheep in « flock pay equally, the lump sum is divided eaually foe ‘see heads of sheep, 

} The wéris of a Aan generally takes the position of leader of the flock’ so the 
title of maAléndAg is common! applied to him, but aman may direct a flock andbe 
called maAliadAg without ba any Claim to a wdrisi of the ban, 


_-- —_— 
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‘The above description proves that the interest ina ban of the ChapterIV,B. 
tedria or holder of a patta, was of the nature of a mngadmf, or riglit LiveSt 
of management only. The twdris was bound to fill the ban; if he did ve-Btock. 
not, then, without doubt, it would have been handed over to another Nature of - rights 
man or other sheep sent in by the banwazir, The wdris had perqui- j Plage ae re 
sites, but he had also duties to perform ; if he lost his sheep and no tain Aan or sheep- 
longer came to the ban, he did not get his perquisites, and after a runs, 
time could not recover his position. There is an old saying to this 
effect, which is used in support of this argument; it rans as_ follows : 
—“no sheep no ran.” In Nurpur there are families which go every 
year with their sheep to the same ban, but they are not held to have 
a wdérist therein, because the duties and perquisites of a wdris are not 
in their hands, but in the hands of the contractor of the Raja of 
Chamba. Within the last few years, owing to the increase in number 
and great rise in value of sheep, more than one wéris has seen his op- 
portunity, and has begun to exact a fee from the other shepherds who 
graze with him, Four annas per hundred head is taken in this way 
in many places, and eight annas per hundred in Datarpur, zilah 
Hoshiarpur, where the Government takes only one rupee per hundred 
instead of two rupeesas in Kangra, But this is an innovation un- 
authorised as yet by any order of Government or decree of court, 
and in other respects the duties and perquisites of a ban wdris*remain 
‘unchanged. | 
Mr. Barnes, in his account of the Gaddis, says: Two rupees Fee paid to the Réja 
per every hundred sheep or goats are paid to our Government ine — by 
as pasturage tolls, and one rupee for a like number is paid for a simi-" ss part oct 
lar privilege in Chamba.” This is not quite accurate; the two per cent, district, 
is paid everywhere to our Government, but the one per cent. to the 
Raja of Chamba is paid only by the shepherds who graze in pargana 
Narpor; and this one per cent., together with the maildni or manure 
money, which the Raja also takes, is not collected, as might have 
been expected in Chamba, but in our territory, at the same time 
with the two per cent, but by a different agency. The explanation of 
this lies in the fact that the one per cent. is not paid really, as Mr. 
Barnes supposed, on account of grazing in Chamba,” but rather on 
the principle which he mentions in the same paragraph, whereby 
the Gaddis as imprimis subjects of Chamba, if fined in Kangra, used 
to have to pay another fine for the same offence in Chamba. The 
Raja gets the one per cent. in Nirpur only; and in that half of 
Kangra proper which lies to the east of the Boner and to the south 
of the Bias river he gets nothing ; but in the country between the 
Boner and Nurpur he does get something, though not the one per 
cent, or anything nearly equal to it. This something consists of 
certain small sums of cash assessed on each Jan, and paid without 
variation year by year by the shepherds in each ban. These bane, 
which pay a fixed tribute to the Raja, are nearly all in talika 








* Itshould be remembered that each dhdr or summer grazing ground in Chamba 
pays a fixed lump sum rent to the Raja. The one per cent therefore cannot be on 
account of the grazingin the dhkdrs. If it has any thing to do with grazing in Chamba, 
Tint be on account of the grazing coming and going between the dAdra and the 
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ChapterIV,B. garh and other falikas of the old Goler principality." It may be 


Live-Stock. 


asked why the Raja does not take one per cent, or some equivalent 
from all the Gaddi shepherds if he claims it in virtue of his general 


Fee paid to the Raja suzerainty over the race, and not on account of the grazing in 


Chamba by 
shepherds grazing 


Chamba, Mr. Lyall cross-examined many Gaddis before he found 


inne part of the any who could give him a satisfactory explanation, but he made 
dist : 


Special arrange- 


out at last that the causa of the difference is as follows: The 
shepherds of the Nurpur bans who pay one per cent. are all pure 
subjects of Chamba, who have no homes in our territory, and pasture 
their flocks in spring, summer, and autumn in Chamba, The shep- 
herds of the Goler bans, who pay a fixed tribute per dan, are, for 
the most part, men who have homes in both territories, but eins 4 
either stay the summer in Chamba territory, or at least pass through 
iton their way to Lahaul, The shepherds of the trans-Boner and 
trans-Ravi bang, who pay nothing, are in many instances men who . 
have homes only in British territory, and who spend the summer in 
Bangahal or Kiln, or go to Léhaul by routes which ayoid Chamba 
territory. There is a tradition that originally all the shepherds 
paid to the Raja, or that at least all were supposed to be bound to 
pay. The Narpur shepherds, being completely under the Raja’s 
thumb, have never objected down to this day, but the others became 
gradually weakened in their allegiance, and at length openly 
refused to pay anything on account of their winter-grazing in 
Kangra. Hereupon the Raja imposed a heavy fine: the Goler men 
to avoid the fine and future consequences, came to a compromise, 
and agreed to pay, not all that was demanded, but a light tribute 
instead. But the others stood firm, and would come to no terms ; 
60 the Raja was compelled to content himself with realizing the fine 
from them as he could, and dropping the claim for the future, 

In pargana Nirpur the she herds, when they first deseend 


ments in force among from the high ranges, collect at Dh ni under the Hati Dhar, and at 


the she 
grazed 


plates a place near the town of Nurpur, Hera the Chamba [Raja's con- 


tractor meets them, and orders them off to the dans, so many to one, 
so many to another. Certain families always go to the same dk 

but the contractor, at his discretion, sends outsiders to graze with 
them. The company told off for each ban keep their sheey together 
in one great flock till the time comes for the ginkaré or ¢ lection of 
grazing tax, after which they separate and each shepherd takes a ling 
of his own,t The maildni or manure money, taken before the 
ginkart, goes to the contractor ; after that date it goes to each indj- 
vidual shepherd. Sometimes the contractor acrees with the shep- 
herds of particular bans to take one and a half or two rupees per 





a. phere is a mdrisf in these Golor bang, bat Mr, Lyall quotes one case in which 
the wviriy has from neglect and poverty Jost his title ; since he has ceased to com 
the Chamba Rajn's contractor has taken over the ment, sending in sheep oe 
Llecting n LL toed beat ir] tes ont head of ebeen, 
t Mr. Lyall has beard the shepherds in other part of Kingra abuse this Nurpar 
sytem of grazing as bad and Waateful, and attribute the fault in ft to the want of 
Sedrisin each dan.tokeeponler, In our Country, they say, when tha sheep reach 
the bun the big flock ia divided afonce into smaller flocks of which goes once 
for pale  secogulan’ Ee caaaion af she rp each bdné is grazed very 
Snetally, the lambs being kenj in the yan, | wsheop in the centre, and the goats in 
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hundred head in full of all claims, and not to ask for any account Chapter IV, B. 
of the maildni. Thus, in the Nirpor bans, the Raja’s contractor is Tbs 

to some extent in the position held by the wdris in other bans. The we-Stock. 
contractor is always a Gaddi, and, for the time being, takes the fare er 
position, not merely of a contractor, but also of headman of ‘the slots tha shag 
shepherds. Some day or other the question may come up whether herds who grased in 
oruoa family, which has, for a length of time, driven its flock to Nurpar, 
acertain den along with that of the wdris, has or has not aequired 

a kind of tennant right,—a right to send in sheep in preference to 

any new man whom the wdris or the contractor might wish to put in 

instead, In Nirpur certain families confidently claim such a right, 

In other parts creat difference of opmion would appear if the question 

was raised ; but if long confederacy was proved, a court would not, 

in Mr, Lyall’s opinion, have public feeling against it if it decreed 

such a right, 

In coming and going between winter and summer grounds the Spring and autumn 
shepherds spend some twa months in the spring and three mouths in the ie cane 
autumn on the Kangra side of the outer Himalayan range, in what are slope of the Dhéola 
familiarly called the kandi dhdrs.* A pasture ground for a flock in these Dhuir, 
high mountains is generally termedadidr: in common parlance the 
word goth is also used, but it applies properly not toa pasture ground 
asa whole, but tothe level places on which the flock is penned at 
night: there are often, therefore, three or four goth in one dhdr. 

Each didr has its local name and more or less recognized boundaries, 
There are also two classes of dhdr—the one in the bare rocky ground 


asa nigdhr; the other lower down in or among the forest, described 
ns a kundli or a othr. These two kinds of dhdr are not used at the same 
time, nor are the flocks in either for the whole five months, For in- 
stanee, in the antumn the flocks cross the range from the Chamba side 
early in September, and spend about ten days in the kowin, hence they 
descend in to the kundli and stay there some five or six weeks ; when 
the crops are cut and cleared off the fields below, they leave the wastes 
and glescend first to thie upper hamlets, and then to those in the valley : 
they} stay a month or more in these parts, finding pasturage among 
the situbble or in the hedee-rows, and are penned every night on some 
field | for the sake of the manure. Much: the same course is followed 
10 th return journey in the spring, 

iu former times the shepherds paid a due to the native govern- 
Ment} on acconnt of this spring and autumn graziog under the name 
of lanokari, ie. crossing tax. Each dhdr (if occupied by flock) paid 
one or two goats and the fleece of a sheep, They were collect by 
® village official known as the drirkar, who was always a Gaddi and 
Was entitled to take certain perquisites from the shepherds. In 
Palam these dues were an item of the bamwaziri, butin Santa or Rihlé 
they beam to have been collected with the Jand rents by the 
Villiage £drdér. Until the langokaré was abolished, there was some 
Foush management of the dhdrs certain shepherds were told off to 
__* The kandi villages are those along the side of the great range from Boh to Bir, 
"me fourteen or fifteen in all ; they contain all the Alpine country in Ednera pro. 
range ting that part of taluka Bangihal which if vine of from it by high 
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each dhdr : regular comers claimed a right to oceupy the same ground 
year by year. But since Settlement, that is, since no tax has been 
ied: all the didrs have been free : the same families of shepherds 
come as before, but they tumble in as they ean, the first comer 
ocupying any ground he chooses, This is an accepted fact in all the 
kandé villages, except Kaniara and Narwaré. In these two, which 
contain many dhdrs, a wérist or title to some (not all) of the dhars 
18 claimed, and seems to be admitted. This wrist is of two kinda :— 
the one a title to pasture, the other, in practice at least, onl ¥ 
a title to manure. For instance, in these two villages, certain 
families of shepherds claim certain dhdrs as their own, meaning that 
they have on exclusive right to graze their flocks in them in the 
autumn, Other families, not shepherds, also claim certain dhdrs 18 
their own, meaning thereby, however, only that any flock which 
occupies them is bound thereby to spend some days and nights in 
manuring their rice-fields, All the flocks, when they descend into the 
valley in the autumn, spend some time in sitting on the fields, but, 
except in these cases, the shepherd is free to agree to sit on any 
man’s land he pleases : whether he is also free to leave the village at 
once withont sitting on the land is a moot point : the general feel- 
ing is that he ought to halt a certain time for the good of the village, 
aud with rare exceptions he always does so, In going up in the 
spring the dhdrs are all free even in Narwana and Kanidérd: there was 
always this distinction between spring and autumn pasturage of the 
didra, even in former times when they were all under official manage- 


ment. 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds whoare to be fonnd jn autumn, 
winter, and spring in Kangra proper, have their summer or rainy 
season dhar, or sheep-run, in Chamba territory, These summer 
dhdéra are always of the higher class, that is, above the limits of forest 
on the bare heights, which at other seasons are covered with snow. 
They are held ata fixed cash rent direct of the Raja of Chamba, 
and not of the village or township in whose bounds they lie, but nares 
times the shepherd is also bound, by custom, to pen his sheep several 
nights on the village lands, or to present a sheep for sacrifice at the 
village shrine, to be there consumed in a feast by the villages. There 
is, however, one exception to this rule, that the dhérs are held direct 
of the Raja in the case of the village of Kiakti atthe head of the 
Bharmaor valley, which is surrounded by large tracts of waste, | The 
Kukti men boast that they have always held of the Raja the lease 
for all the Kakti dhdérs with power to admit what shepherds| the 
please, and they do not admit that the Raja could now Ja:rfully 
alter this arrangement, They claim in fact a kind of corporate pro- 
perty in the dhdrs, but only guoad the sheep-grazing ; for the 
same tract the “i leases the right of netting and snaring musk deer 
direct to Bangahal men or other outsiders, : | 

_ In most of the dhérs some shepherd family claims a wirisf, but, 
as in the case of the winter dan, the flock ina dhér commonly belongs 
fo several families and not to the wdris alone, In Chinota and most 
of the Cis-Ravi country, when the shepherds make up the accounts 
of common expenses in the dhdr the wdris pays 5 per cent. less than 
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his proper share ;* but .neross the Ravi, in Bharmaur, and again Chapter IV, B. 


in Lahaul no such deduction is made, and all pay alike. The asao- 
ciation in fact is a brotherly one, no rent or fee being given or taken, 


Everywhere, however, stray sheep are the perquisite of the wiria, peaeareel i roke te 


or of the mahlindif, who is as a rule of the wdris family, In 
hurried marches over the passes on the snowy range it often happens 
that one or two sheep or goats are left behind, or get mixed up 
in another flock, This would happen oftener, but for the intimate 
nequaintunce with his charge which is so admirable in the Gaddi 
shepherd ; he knows every sheep or goat out of a flock of many 
hundred by sight, and has a name for him, founded on some peculiar- 
ity indistinguishable by other eyes but his own; he soon misses 
one which has strayed, just as a captain might miss a soldier of his 
company. ‘The dogs are of little or no use in driving; they are power- 
ful und often ferocious, and are good for keeping off bears, leopards, 
and other wild beasts, but they want the intelligence and education 
of the Scotch collie, Leopards will follow a flock for days watching 
in their cowardly fashion for a safe chance of pouncing on a strag- 
gler. Bears, if they do become carnivorous, are bolder, and will 
sometimes churge into « flock by day or night in face of dogs and 
shepherds. The latter never carry a gun to protect the flock or 
supply themselves with game, because they have a feeling that it 
would be uncanny or unlucky todo so. The local divinities or de- 
mons, who haunt each mountain, would, they think, revenge the 
blood of the fere nature by bringing some misfortune on the flock. 
For instance, the flock might be seized with a panic or stampede 
in eressing 4 glacier, and rush headlong into an open crevasse ; 
Mr. Lyall bas heard of 700 sheep being lost at once in this way ; 
ora goat might set a rock moving on a precipitous hill side ; he 
has seen several sheep killed thus in an instant. | 
The Chainba didrs had to be noticed though they are not in 
Kangra proper, or even in British territory. The Lahaul didrs 
will be described in the chapter for Lahaul and Spiti, to which they 
belong. The only summer didrs actually in Kangra proper are 
those situated in the sofhie or townships of Kodh and Sowar, in 
the taléka of Bangihal. There are some fifty-seven, of which 
all but eight are behind the outer Himalaya in that part of the 
taléka known as Bar& Bangahal. The fact is that on the north 
side of the outer Himalaya the rainfall in the summer is not half 
so heavy as on the south side; instead of heavy showers falling 
almost every day and all day, you have fine rain or drizzle, with 
many bright clear days between. The upper didrs in the kandé 
villages would be used as summer didrs if it was not for this heavy 
Tainfall in which sheep cannot be expected to thrive. 
_ There is a wdrisé in all these Bangahal didrs ; a few are owned 
by Gaddis, one by a family living in Mandi territory ; all the rest 
___, he common expenses would include rent of ddr, cost of salt, cost of food 
brought for pe ds and dogs. The shepherds would rateably divide the sum total 
on the head of ep amd goats owned by each of the company, but the head owned 
by the wdris would be undercounted to the extent of 5 per cent ; for instanee, if 
he had 600, they would be counted as 475, 





Chapter IV, B. belong to some one of the many Kanet hamlets in Kodh and Sow4r. 
-. sc They belong to the hamlets, because, practically, all the men of a 
eanreeicek, tare ©amlet, and not one Kanet family only, seem to enjoy equally the 
gromndaof ahexterde. benefits of the wdrisi, such as they are ; but in the pattas or deeds 
the original grant seems to have been made in the name of some 
individual Kanet. Many of these patias, granted by Rajas of 
Kilu, to whom the country used to belong, are in possession of 
present occupants of the dhdrs. But the chief value of a didr to 
the men of a Kanet hamlet does not lie in the grazing ; their dhara 
would be more than half empty, but for the fact that all the Mandi 
shepherds send their flocks to summer in Bangadhal. The Bangahal 
Kanets compete among themselves to get the Mandi shepherds to go 
tu their didrs, and in return the latter,on the way between Mandi and 
the dhdrs, stop and manure the lands of the hamlet with which 
they have agreed for the grazing. This is the only fee taken by the 
owners of the dhdr, and they put such abich value on this manure that — 
they not only feed the shepherds gratis while they stop at the hamlet 
but do so also while they are on the dhidr, sending up extra 
supplies when the first are exhausted—a journey of from one to 
three days for a laden man. | 
‘The Mandi shepherds pay a tax to Government on account 
of their prazing in Bangahal: the right to collect it is leased 
to a contractor, who is entitled to take one paisa per head, 
which equals Re. 1-4-0 per hundred, from shepherds who come from 
a distance, and one dhatwa or Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred, from shep- 
herds who live near the frontier. This is what survives of a general 
grazing tax which was levied in Bangdhal down to the Regular 
Settlement, Gaddis used to pay at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 per hundred 
and Bangahal Kanets at the rate of one anna per head, or Rs. 6-4-0 
per hundred. Mr. Barnes excused the Gaddis, on the ground that 
the 2 percent. which they paid in winter in Kangra ‘was enough to 
eover the whole year’s grazing, and the Bang4&hal Kanets on the 
general pround that no grazing tax ought to be taken from land- 
holders for grazing in the bounds of their own township. Besides 
this regniar grazing tax, the kdrddr of Bangdhal used to levy 
certain dues on the dhars under the name of patia chugai. For 
the purpose of assessment, each didr was rated at so many dowel. 
The word, in its usual sense, means a shepherd, but, as a measure 
it means a run in which 150 sheep, or thereabouts, can graze. If 
the didr belonged to a Gaddi, it was assessed at about fourteen 
annas per dowél; *if toa Bangdlial Kanet, then at the rate of five 
annas only. if . "ies 
This patta ‘ehugdi is still eotlected on eath dAdr in Bara Ban- 
gihal atthe old rates. It is not the custom. Bangdhal for the 
dhar waris to take any fee from the other shepliefds associated with 
him : the patta chugdt is paid rateably by all om@the number of sheep 
owned by each shepherd. The seven or eight didrs on the sou 










The Gaddis did not ordinarily pay in cash, but in kind, at the following rate 
per Bomdl vic,, 24 ser wool, 24 ser rice, 2 amall gosta.- 


a oes 
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side of the onter Himalaya pay no'patta chugdf, and perhaps never 
did. Some Kula Kanets frequent dhars on the range to the enst 
of Bangahal, somewhere between the Sarri and Gordlotna pnases, 
me eee dhars, which are of inferior quality, never paid patta 
Cy Mg PT 


SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
| = | by males of over 15 years of age as 
| ‘Towns, |Vitlsges,| Teturned at the Censua of 1551. 
_| But the figures are perhaps the least 
satisfactory of all the Census sta- 
JF ete! "| tistics, for reasons explained in 
| 2602) 7696) the Census Report: and they 
: Ty — ' must be taken subject to limit- 
ations which are given in some detailin Part II, Chapter VIII, 
of the same Report, The figures in Table No, XXIII refer only 
to the population of 15 years of age and over. The figures in the 
margin show the distribution of the whole population into agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural, calculated on the assumption that the 
number of women and children dependeut upon each male of over 
15 years of age is the same whatever his occupation, These figures, 
however, include as agricultural only such part of the population as 
are argiculturists pure and simple; and exclude not only the con- 
siderable number who combine agriculture with other occupations, 
but also the mach larger number who depend in great measure for 
their livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. More 
detailed figures for the occupations of both males and females will 
be found at pages 97 to 105 of Table XITA and in Table XILB of 
the Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, 
however, are exceedingly incomplete. 
 _Inhis Census Report for 1881 the Deputy Commissioner 
writes :— 
_ “Most of the inhabitants are agriculturists, and cultivate their fields 
themselves, This remark applies to perhaps all the tribes except members 
of the first three daranaz ( Brihmans, Kshatris and Vaisyés) who despise 
the plough, though many of them are of course extensive landowners, The 
peculiar nomadic habits of the Gaddis form a remarkable exception to the 
rule, andan interesting illustration of the way in which the nomad is turned 
into an agriculturisty? The Gaddis have most of them settled homes with 
some land attached tethem, and pagt of the family remain at home to culti- 
fake the flocks in which their wealth principally consists 
to their ‘rons’ in tiig@plaina in the winter and across the snowy range tothe 
tracts they call Godfergn in the sammer. The low caste women are yery 
hardworking, and infiet do all the field work except actually driving the 
plough, It is a picturesque sight to see them in the fields breaking the cloda 
of earth turned.up by the plough with a rude wooden mallet, It is fortunate 
they are strong and capable of such work, for the husbands are continually 
required for begin and the fields would certainly suffer but for the activity 
of the women, The Ghirtlnis are most remarkable in this respect. Children 
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ot _ are also employed from the earliest a racticable, at first to watch 
parasite ltg the flocks a: fords and then to drive oe plough. Amongst the Gaddis 
Occupations, | have also noticed quite young boys twisting thread as they tended their 
TntessTiow, 200 focks.” 
Principal industries Table No, XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
and manufactures. district as they stood in 1881-82, and some notice of the subject will 
be found in the paragraphs below which treat of trade, Among the 
class of artizans the sondrs, or goldsmiths, of Kangra are skilful 
workmen, and imitate with considerable dexterity the most elaborate 
specimens of European ornaments. They possess the art of 
enamelling colours on gold and silver. The carpenters are generally 
well acquainted with their trade. The neighbourhood of Simla gives 
employment to many families, and the experience they have aequired 
has rendered them able artificers, equal to making any article required 
by European habits ond taste. The stone-cutters (Jdtaihra) deserve 
particular mention. The hills abound in a fine sandstone which ia 
eminently adapted for building purposes; and the forts, palaces, and 
temples which are thickly strewed over the country are composed of 
this stone; and thus the dataihras (from bat stone ) are to be found 
in every town of note throughout the hills. They are without exeep- 
tion the most idle and dissipated set of people in the district; they 
live from hand to mouth, spending in drink almost the whole of their 
Wages, and seldom going out to work unless driven by actual 
distress. 

In his Census Report (1881) the Deputy Commissioner writes 
thus:—* Up tothe present time it has been customary for each 
family to make its own thread and take it to the village sipis and 
gulahas to be made up into cloth, but this is becoming rapidly 
extinct owing to the introduction of cheap European fabrics, and 
owing also to the superior skill of the Hushidrpur weavers. The 
weavers of the district are, moreover, too heavily handicapped owing 
to the small quantity of cotton grown in the district, Nevertheless, 
among the Gaddis home-spun is in extensive demand, and the weavers 
of Jodbpur and Indaura have a considerable reputation for their skill 
and their fabrics (barkhilohis) are exported, and fetch a fair price in 
the plains.” — | . 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special in- 
dustries of the distriet :— 

“The art manufactures of Kangra are few, Nurpur has for years 
been declining in importance as a seat of pashmina manufacture, which 
indeed would appear to be waning throughout the province. At Kangra, 
silyer ornaments, such as finger and toe-rings, necklaces and ornaments for 
the brow, head and ears connected by chains, are decorated with dark blue 
and green enamel. The patterns sometimes include ficures drawn with the 
Polynesian rudeness which seems to characterise all hal work, but the dis- 
tribution of parts is very good, and there is a distinct and not unpleasing 
character in the work. It is not unlikely that at some former period 
Kangra produce better work than any now seen there, Kangra ki galm is 
4 phrase occasionally heard among native draughtsmen, who profess to be 
able to distinguish the galm,—meaning touch or style in this case—of a 
sort of school of illumination and picture-painting that is supposed to have 
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flourished at Kangra. The enamelled silver is now the only product that 
shows artistic skill. Tinsel-printed cloths are a speciality of the place, and 
they are certainly more neatly done here than at Delhi, Silver on Turkey 
red is the favourite form. In Kila, Lahaul and Spiti good warm blankets 
are necessities of life, and they are well made, but not for exportation, 
Many of the ornaments worn in these regions are interesting from their 
strangeness, more than for any art qualities. Large lumps of rough amber 
and blue and white beads of large size are strung together for necklaces, 
The turquoise is the favourite stone, and sometimes large ornaments, square 
in form, set with this gem ina pattern of chased or filigrain silver, are met 
with.* In one case each turquoise was carved into the semblance of a flower 
with silver foliage, The perat is an ornament which is de rigewr with the 
Tibetan women. It is a sort of queue of red cloth fastened inta the back 
hair, and covered with turquoises sewn on its surface, It haa been said 
that the eligibility of a marriageable girl was determined by the number 
and size of the turquoises on her perak. In addition to this queue, wool- 
len or silk is also intertwined with the hair in a long tail. Such brass work 
as is wrought appears to be rude and elementary. Neatly-made tobacco 
pipes in iron are not uncommon, but they have a decidedly Tibetan or 

thinese air. If they are made in these valleys at all, they are probably 
copied from Chinese pipes.” 

Mr, Louis Dane Assistant Commissioner, Kulu, says that the Spiti 
blacksmiths are clever workmen, and that their puzzle locks are very 
ingenious, | 

The following history of sericulture in Kangra has been taken 
from Mr. Leotard’s memorandum on silk in India :— 


“ The example given in Gurdidspur was soon followed in the Kangra 


district, and a first exhibition held in May 1877 at Nurpur of this district 
brought 42 competitors from Kangra and 22 from other districts ; the former 
earried off prizes amounting to Rs. 125, and the latter to Rs. 80; the 
quantity of cocoons produced waa not reported. A second show was held 
at the same place on the 14th May 1878, and was attended by 70 
competitors from Kiingra and 65 from other districts, In this year 
the quality of the coecons was far superior to those of the previous year, 
but were inferior to those raised in Gurdaspur, owing probably to the fact 
that the rearers had been longer at work in the latter district, and conse 
quently understood their business better. 


Mids, Sra, t 
The cocoons exhibited smounted to { < 2 7 rd Sehr | 
“, Pcie 0 $812 from the Kangradistrict, 
The silk brought was one { oO 40 , other districts. 


“For the cocoons, prizes in ensh amounting to Rs. $45 were awarded 
to 38 of the competitors of Kangra, and Rs. 60 to 11 of those from other 
districts, The silk produced was so coarse and inferior that it was not 
considered worthy of either a prize or honourable mention, The show appears 
to have excited considerable interest, and the local officers attributed 
this to the fact that in this new industry the inhabitants of Nirpur, 
who had recently , been. reduced to  straitened circumstances owing to 
a decline of their shawl trade, found a means of relief from their sad 
position, The falesiidirg, gaildira, and fotwils, did much in 
the first instance to bring the people to realise the advantages of the 
industry, and for this purpose Akillafs were awarded to them. The 


Mr, Louie Dane says that some of these ornaments come from Chinese Tibet, and 
are distinctly Chinese in character, and well and artistically made, 
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puty Commissioner was very sanguine as to success in the future, 
aa had every hope that the indnetiy would, in the end, afford an easy 


and at the instance of Mr. Halsey, 10,000 mulberry cuttings of the China 
variety had been planted out in the Nurpur and Kangra fahsils, 

“Some observations made by Mr. Halsey in » note which seg 2 
nied the report on the show of 1878 seem worthy of record, He 
eaid:—‘ The pargena of Nirpur is far better adapted by nature for 
the purposes of éericulture than the greater part of the Gurddspur 
district, There are many tracts of land, unfit for cultivation from irre 
gularity of feature and other causes, in which, however, the mulberry would 
grow; and there is no doubt whatever in my mind that the whole of 
the land revenue of the pargena could be paid from proceeds of the 


to be gained. To a samindir there is no cash outlay whatever in produc- 
ing cocoons; he has his sheds already ; he has his Ploughmen to do 
the work of bringing in the mulberry leaf, at a season of the year when 

wy are comparatively unemployed, for it must be remembered that the 
Cocoon of the annual silk-worm js ready about ten days before the barley 
harvest commences ; he has the members of his family who can tend his 
worms ; snd finally he can have plenty of mulberry leaf without paying 
for it. The pursuit of silk-worm rearing is carried ‘ont by agriculturists 
only in other countries where it is a staple, I can only repeat here 
what T-have said so often before, riz,, that to make this enterprise a 
Success the people must take to it in a business-like way, They must rear a 
a small quantity of worma such as comes within their means, that is ¢ ey 
must attend to quality and not quantity. An old woman and her gon 
can tend the worms produced from half a chattek of eggs, which, if 
Properly looked after, wil produc nd of li . : 
to Rs. 40, quite sufficient to keep them during the remainder of the year, 
and this in forty days with no cash outlay whatever. | 

R: I a sabe gins of ~ industry 
in the Kangra istrict to impress upon th: people the neecssity of planting 
the Chinese mulberry, X gave. dating the past winter many shomenate 


of land not less than two ghumaos. I am of o inion the prizes should 
be few but large, sufficiently as to make the largest and richest zam‘nddre 
rout yet them. It is true all cannot gain the prizes, but our purpose 
would be gained, the mulberry plantations will be in existence, and the 
Saminddrs, in order to make use of he leaf, would either take to rearing 
silk-worms themselves or locate others who would,’ As an assistance 
‘mae tis end, Ms, Halsey’ offered three pine, coe at fn, ‘eastanes 
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two of Re. 250 each, to be given to the three best plantations within the 
Nirpur pargana, each of not less than two ghumaos in extent, of the 
Chinese and Philipine varieties of mulberry, the t Napecemrs to be inspected 
and prizes distributed in December 1880, us in case above stated of 
the Gurd4spur district. 

“On the 25th April 1879 another exhibition was held at Niirpur in 
the Kangra district : the number of competitors was 196 belonging to 
that district and 109 to other districta: and the weight of cocoons 
shown was 704 maunds, Prizes amounting in all to Rs. 4992 were awarded 
to 104 of the Sr Bb in sums ranging from Rs, 1 to Rs, 20. This 
exhibition showed that the encouragement had continued to be an incen- 
tive to the people to devote attention to the industry, and it certainly 
was attended with an increased nomber of competitors and a larger quan- 
tity of cocoons, Two noteworthy events occurred in the history of the 
district during the year 1879 as connected with the silk industry thereof : 
one was the death of Mr, F. Halsey ; the other was the arrival of avents 
of the firm of Messrs, Lister &Co., of Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire, Mr, 
Halsey's death had scarcely occurred when one of the agents (Mr. Keighley) 
struck out rapidly in the field of enterprise, and expressed readiness to take 
the matter of sericulture up Where Mr. Halsey had heft off, and on a very much 

r scale. In fact he wrote to the Deputy Commissioner : ‘I am’ quite 
willing to buy all cocoons I ean get both in the Kangraand other dis- 
tricts, and I am slso willing to make advances to silk-growers, and, where 
necessary, to build sheds for rearing and issue eggs free. I cannot say 
for certain whether the firm will give rewards, but I have every reason 
to hope that they will, as by the Inst mail I received a letter saying 
that Messrs, Lister & Co. have decided to take the matter of sericulture 
up where Mr, Halsey left off, andon a very much larger scale, I may 
hear by the next mail for certainty, and the amount they are inclined 
to give. Should I not, I will write recommending them strongly to do so,’ 
Of the mulberry trees, 6,395 cuttings, apparently of the China and Philip- 
pine varieties, were planted out in 1879. Of these 2,000 died from 
unexplained causes, and the rest were reported to be flourishing. This 
sohtgng of mulberry plantation was probably the result of Mr, Halsey's 

orts, 


The local exhibition has continued to be held from year to 
year,and much progress has been made in sericulture, the 
ast show mentioned by Mr, Leotard. Nurseries of the Chinese 

ry have been established, and cuttings have been freely 
propagated: and there has been a gradual improvement in the 
quantity and quality of the outturn. The District Committee 
are doing all they can to encourage the industry by liberal 


Introduced experim entally by State agenc shortly after the 
annexation of the province, the cultivation of tea has now fairly 
taken root in the district as an important industry ; andit is the more 
interesting because it offers the only field hitherto found in the 
province for the *successfu! application of private English capital 

enterprize upon a large scale. There are now 44 plantations 
in the district—the majority in the Kangra and Pélam valleys— 
but some also in Kilu, the produce of which in 1882-83" was 
900,000Ibs of manufactured tea, representing, at an average selling 
rice (upon the spot), of Rs, 0-8-0 per Ibh—s value of nearly £45,000, 
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ChapterIV,€. The following ia a list of the tea plantations of the Gisteictore 
















| wnat 
pet te acral 3 Name of Plantation asd Ownor. Locality, | une Total fulturn | 
Commerce, = are. | in Bee 
Tea. - Sa = — 
1 | Norgat, M.D. Lauder 7 aa Sd 4309 
2 | Claehnacuddin and Tomoaburich, | eae 
Mr. D, MeHean : 105 120 | = S8.800 | 
3 | Dewal, Mr. B. Ballard. Mane | O) eh) 4.000 
< | Born Brai, Captain Canlaon ae Pilampur 2 102 lie L197 
6 | Lancde and Saneal Toa Company, | 
Limited, Mr, BR. Ballard, Manager _. | a7 27) so5ay P 
6) Solih, Punnar and Paprola, Cajitain | | | 
Barthes a6 wane l! 60 | 7O; 3.278 | 
| 7 Woodlands, Mr. | Heenan qe Baijoiih .. a | ee | D077 
| & | Bandld, Mr. W. E. Thomas, Manager | 80] doo] pay 
9 | Fdlampur, Mr: Turnball Loo lu 25,0) 
10 | Kangra Valley Tea Company, ‘Gopdi. | 
mae » Mr. Me Dougall, Mansger $i ay 74,768 | 
Bt Pir Mr, Quinrell, and Mr, Mac i 
wel 8 Bape 
ig Wasect,°” Tea ‘Company, Mr. R. | | | 
Balicrd. Manager | ets 668) 16,009 
13 ra Tea Eusta, Eand Bari and : 
_ | Lanoda, Dr. Calthrop | 10 200 | 13,000 
14) Mount Somerset, Mr. H. J. Barnard’ | 1/ 0}; i190]  sisor 
16 erga ar r Glaseock hg & aa 50 4,274 
14 Palam, Mr. T. Cooke, 9" a {| « 42 4B 
17 | Saloh, Me W.H Davies ee ga 3 4 Bi 1,039 | 
18 | Buldh. Major-General Wilson ce ey aa 7,208 
1p Scurry, Calonel Hawee _. a a0 a 14,0u0 
ai pe “a Mra, Molony | a) a1 400 | 
| a Holt 2 Company, Mr. H, "Comp. ) | 
ton, Manage a hash ‘4 454) 180,000 7 
2 Singal and It beans. Messrs Sterling | | 
| aod Culbard me cD eal | 66) 86300) 18,500 
BS Hie, Mra Clarke vas ao be 20 25 6,044) 
re Feachay ... i: os | | 55 | ut 
ae Tania Mr, Turner s7 | au 7,300 
37 | Whitehaven, Mr. c CH. Dodjion Me) 6916] 83,000 
$3 | Third. Mr. A. Murray oo 9 A the 1.649 
Fa] i i Dr. Warburton aaa hee | | fl 27a. 6,150 | 
my anteet Mr. he ban Manages | Shdpor 176 | i ies 
32 | Sidhbari, Mr, vavieg ‘Pharmadlé... { Gh; = 61u6 |) 1,500 
33 | Nagrota. Mr, B. Clay “i Kangra, 25 | bia 4,000 
a | Rabe Mr.Urmio | | Dharmadli_.. Ba 10; Tau 
a6 Now Onlifrata. Me, . , 
= i jb 
a4 Pothinn Mr. Lenox _. Hi | | | hay co | | 
ay Earee Tea Company, Limited, Colonel | amr -} 
| | Hawes mat Te a ’ 160 150 31,000 
38 | aan omvany, uding | 
amelie, Captain ©. Fitererald. ) . ' 
Mactee re eee! tee -- | Baijndth ... 250/ 850 53,000) - 
40 | Khalet. Mr. F. Kieley oy [ST Pe wm 3 o4 76) 1u,000 te 
41 | Kila Tea Estate, Major Rennick iy a3 | a3 tHe 
42 | Kalu Tea Estate, Mfr. Theodore Pa “f 6 9 420 
$3) Ardmgarh, sir, Minniken | | 10 ag Bis 
7) » A. Hughes nas : Dharmailé ... ca | 13 1,a00 | 


Total, Sato | 900,987 

Tn 1849 Dr, ameson, the Superintendent of the Jotanic 
ens, North-West Provinces, travelled through these hills to 
ascertain their fitness to grow tea, His, opinion was eminently 
favourable, and four months after he returned with a number of 
young a taken up from the nurseries at Almora and the Debra 
hese were laid down in three Government gardens,—one at 





Zr: ae - Dt + ict J = 
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Kangra itself, at an elevation of abont 2,500 feet; another at Chapter IV, 0. 


Nagrota, in the valley, 2,900 feet; and the third at Bhowarna, on 
the higher plateau of alam, 3,200 above the sea, The plants had 
suffered a good deal in the distance they had travelled during the 
season of the hot winds from Almora to Kangra, and the experiment 
was commenced under trying circumstances, At Kangra itself the 
pens did not thrive, partly owing to the high temperature, agoravated 

the vicinity of the town, and partly on account of the scanty sup- 
ply of irrigation. But in the other two gardens the tea flourished 
yond even Dr, Jameson’s anticipations. 

The subsequent history of the introduction of tea up to 1872 
is well given in a report furnished in that year by Major Paske to 
Government, of which the following pages are an abridgment. The 
formation of these nurseries was followed by the establishment of a 
Government plantation, on a large scale, at Holta—a spot about six 
miles above the Bhowarna nursery, and at an elevation of 4,200 feet 
above the sea. The Holta plantation was worked with much success 
under many unfavourable conditions by Mr. Rogers, who remained 
in charge of it till Government sold it in 1866 to Major Strutt, and 
in 1860 the outturn of tea amounted to 29,912lbs,, the tens realizing 
by public auction an average of Re. 1 per Ib., and by private sale, an 
average of Re, 1-11-() per Ib. In 1859 and 1860, the success of the 
Government plantation led to the introduction of private enterprise 
and capital. But the operations of European settlera were retarded 
by the difficulties experienced in obtaining land at that time, In 
January 1560 an officer® was deputed by the Government to facilitate 
the transfer of waste land by negotiating between the zaméndére and 
intending purchasers. He was employed on this special duty for six 
months, and during that period effacted tha transfer of waste land to 
the extent of about 2,596 acres. Tho lands, which were situated in 
different localities throughout the valley, were all well suited for tea 
cultivation, and have formed the nucleus of what have since become 
very valuable estates. Other land was acquired by private purchase, 
and in 1867 there were 19 tea estates, the aggregate area of which 
comprised 8,708 acres, 2,635 acres being actually under cultivation. 
The gross aggregate produce for the season of 1868 was 241,332 Ibs, 
of tea.There were, besides, small plantations. covering areasof from 
two to thirty acres, the properties of agrioultural notables and of 
heads of villages, the aggregate area of which amounted to 351 acres, 
with 148 acres under cultivation. Before the close of the season of 
1872 (the point to which Major Paske's report comes down), the 
number of plantations had increased to 28—13 owned by European 
and 15 by native proprietors—each estate comprising an area of 
more than 10 acres. The size of the largest estate was 1,190 acres, 
with 190 acres under tea-plants ; the size of the smallest, 13 aeres, 
with 11 acres under plants. The largest area under cultivation was 
470 acres (being 380 acres of mature, and 90 acres of immature 
plants) on an estate of 830 acres. In another there were 380 acres 
under cultivation, being 350 acres of mature, and 30 acres of imma- 
ture plants. In addition to these 28 estates, there were 29 small 
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plantations, each covering from 1 to 10 acres, and in the ageregate 
comprising a total area of 681 acres, with 145 acres under mature 
and 267 under immature plants. The entire acreage of all the estates 
in the district amounted to 7,732 acres, with 3,292 acres under 
plant, 1,949 acres mature, and 1343 acres immature plants, and 
4,152 acres, or a little in excess of half the entire ucreage, not 
yet planted. Comparing the results of 1868 and 1572, it appears 
that the actual extent of cultivation had iucreased from 2,635 acres 
under tea-plant at the close of 1868 to $,292 acres, or an increase of 
697 acres under plant at the close of 1872, But the total area of all 
the estates and plantations had apparently fallen from 5,708 acres 
in 1868 to 7,732 acres in 1872. The decrease, however, was appa- 
rent only, and due to over-estimation in 1868. The areas have now 
been correctly ascertained during the revision of the Settlement, 
In like manuer it is not improbable that the aren under plant may 
have been over-estimated in some of the approximate returns of 1868, 
and that the actual increase in the extent of cultivation is greater 
than shown above, 

The total yield of all estates and plantations in the season 1872 
was returned as 428,655lbs. OF the black teas, the predominating 
Kinds were Pekoe 71,370lbs., and Pekoe Souchong 62,600lbs.; of 
the green teas, Hyson 41,804lbs., Young Hyson 16,784lbs., and the 
remainder coarser tea, The average yield per acre on the total area 
of 3,292 acres under plant Major Paske gives as 130Ibs., which he 
believes may be accepted as an approximate estimate of the highest 
yield as yet reached on a well-managed estate in the Kangra district,* 
Comparing the aggregate produce of the two seasons, it has been 
shown that the total yield of 1868 was 241,332Ibs. against 428,655|bs. 
in 1872, showing an increase to 187,323lbs. : 

__ ,“* This increase,” writes Major Paske, “may be attribated not alone to 
the increased aren under cultivation, but in some measure to an improved 
system of cultivation, the result of experience gained, and also to the gradual 
maturing of plants, It may ap matter for surprise, and perhap: 
disappointment, that the extent of Bee! taken up for tea cultivation should 
not apparently have increased during the last four years. The fact is, the 
old rage for large estates and rapid extension of cultivation has passed away. 
Experience has shown that small areas highly cultivated are alike the most 
economical in management and the most profitable in result. ‘The gradual 
increase of yield on a limited acreage has been found to be of more Importance, 
and a more desirable end to secure than the rapid extension of cultivation, 
All are now in accord and agree in opinion on these points. QOue planter, 
Captain Harrison of Bandla, has given an interesting description of a new 
method of culture called the system of intermediate planting, by which 
Vacancies are filled up and the lines of tea-plants converted into continuous 
hedgerows, This system is said to hare many advantages, not the Jeast of 
which 18 that it nearly doubles the yield from the same acreage, Again, Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald, of Baijnéth, has shown that on a small plot on his estate, by 
high cultivation and a better method of picking and pruning, he has brought 
the yield on that plot up to 600ibs, per acre, These facts point to the advan- 


* The largest yield per sere on any plantation was 298 Ibs. ; the smallest 31 Ibs, 
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| Hering: Gree the statistics here quoted, Major Paske proceeds to show 
how far - Kangra valley possesses the advantage of climate, soil, 
and other onditions sesasered i essential in the success of tea culture. “ As 
regards climate, a hot, damp climate, with a rainfall of not lees than 100 
inches per annum, is shown to be required for teas, and this climate the 
Kangra valley possesses for at least seven months in the year, at elevations 
from 2,500 feet to 4,500 or 5,000 feet above the sea ; nor within these eleva- 
tions is the cold so severe during the remaining months of the year as in any 
way to injure or retard the growth of the tea-plants. The lowest elevation 
at which an estate is situated is 2,487 feet, and the highest elevation of any 
estate 5,500 feet, There is, however, only one estate at so high an eleva- 
tion, the next highest is at 4,500 feet, and the generality of the estates 
are at elevations between 5,000 and 4,006 feet, Hot winds are not known 
in the Kéngra valley, and between the months of March aud October there 
is considerable moist heat, accompanied by a rainfall of, on the average, 110 
inches in the year at Pélampur, The great Dhéola Dhar or snowy range 
of Chamba, on the slopes of which, or in the valley below, the tea estates are 
situated, besides apparently arresting the passage of clouds and causing them 
toexhaust their rain more copiously in the valley below, provides great 
facilities for irrigation in the numerous mountain streams and torrents fed 
from perennial snows. In the matter of soil—while no artifical arrange- 
ments can alter the conditions of the climate, soil can be in a measure 
created, and, at any rate, considerably improved. With the little super- 
ficial knowledge I possess on the subject of tea culture, I do not profess 
to know which is the best soil for teas. While some say that a rich, greasy 
loam, and others a light sandy loam, is the best eoil, I observe that there 
are considerable varieties of soil on which tea has been planted in this 
district, and in all of these it has succeeded more or less,—the measure of 
success of course depending much upon the extent of labour and pains and 
akill in cultivation. Connected with the question of soil comes the subject 
of manure. All the planters are well aware of the advantages of manure 
in increasing the yield of plants, and all avail themselves to some extent 
of the facilities they may possess for manuring. I am disposed to think, 
however, that on the whole planters might make greater efforts to increase 
their supplies of manure, : 

“The supply of labour, a very important condition of success in tem 
culture, is happily yery abundant on all the plantations in the valley. One 
planter observes in his report that more labour offers itself than he can avail 

imself of, —and his is one of the largest estates in the valley. If this is not 
equally the case on other estates, certainly nowhere is there any difficulty. 
During my long residence in the district I have never heard a complaint of 
scarcity of labour. Coolies, as a rule, receive wages at the rate of Rs. 4 
and Ra, 4-8 per mensem ; the services of young lads and women are also 
secured during the picking season at Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 per mensem. Asa 
rule, the labourers reside in their own homes in the hamlets, in close prox- 
imity to the plantation on which they may be employed, In some 
instances coolies live on the estates in neatly arranged huts. That the 
relations between the employers and the employed on tea estates in Kangra 
are most satisfactory, I have had abundant proof. I frequently ride alone 
through different plAntations, and never hear a word of complaint, though the 
people generally are not slow to address me where any grievance does appear 
to exist. The labourers generally are very well treated ; they receive their 
wages regularly, and in time of sickness are supplied with medicines, and 
are shown consideration in the matter of leave. The only sickness that, 
ag a rule, prevails on any of the estates ia the prevalence of fever on those 
estates that lie in close proximity to rice cultivation; om these a low, 








Weakening, but not dangerous fever prevails during the months of August 
and September. The best proof of the harmony that exists between the 
| planters and their employés is in the fact that our courts are so free from 
any litigation between the parties, 

“Reasonable facilities exist for the transport of teas exported 
from the district. Camels and carts, though rather scarce, are procurable 
at most seasons, and on these teas for export and for the European market 
are conveyed tothe plains, the nearest railway station being Jalandhar, a 
distance of about 110 miles from the centre of the plantations. Native 
traders, who generally purchase the coarser teas, black and green, make 
their purchases at the factories, and bring their own earringe—usually 
mules, ponies, and coolies ; and these teas, as a rule, not being packed in 
lead and wooden cases, but in coarse bags, those descriptions of carriage 
are found suitable.” 

There are four markets available for the sale of Kangra teas: 
the home or London market, the local European market, the local 
native market, the Central Asian market, There is also the prospect 
of another market for Indian teas in Russia. At the time this report 
was written the Kangra teas were but little known in the London 
market ; they were received in small quantities, and these small 
supplies ee all the less from being scattered among different 
brokers agents. Of the local and Ventral Asian markets Major 
Paske writes :— 

“The value of Indian teas in the local European market is so fully 
established that these teas are consumed almost universally, China teas 
are seldom met with—certainly not in the Upper Provinees. The 
Panjab being the Frontier Province of India will always be garrisoned by 
a large force of European troops. Then the Punj4b hill stations provide 
for the residence of numerous European families, Again, the extension of 
railways and the development of trade will secure the steady increase of 
the European population in the Province. Thus the Kingra planters will 
always have the benefit of an extending and improving local European 
market. The demand for teas in this market will increase in proportion as 
facilities are afforded for the consumption of these teas through the Com- 
missariat Department. In like manner the local native market is improving, 
and is secehie' al great expansion. The use of tea as a beverage is spreading 
among all classes of natives, and the demand for the cheap and coarser tens 
is becoming practically limited only by the extent of the supply. The 
existence aa extension of this market is of considerable advantage to the 
planters. Inthe operation of all tea factories therewill always be prodaced 
a good proportion of coarse teas and of fannings. It is a great 
object to get these cleared off, and the sale of these is facilitated by the 
custom prevalent among the native merchants of purchasing them at the 
factories, and carrying off thesupplies in coarse cloth bags without the trouble 
or cost of packing in lead or wooden cases, Amritsar is the great mart for 
the supply of teas, alike for the native markets throughout Upper India 
and for the Central Asian market. Native merchants from Amritsar and 
one or two from Nurpur also are very regular in visiting, all the plantations 
in the valley at certain seasons of the year, and in purchasing very larg 
Supplies of the coarser black teas and of green teas, the latter for the 
Central Asis market, It is not uncommon for these merchants to anti- 
cipate the production of the classes of teas they require, and to offer to 
moat ot fixed rater, all thot may be manufactured in the ensuing season. 

Central Asian market, which is of great and increasing importance, is fed 
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Saiealy In my experience I do not recollect having seen any Kébul merchants 
or traders from the Western Provinces of Central Asia dealing with planters 
direct. I am told, however, that one Bokhdra merchant did visit the valley this 
year (L872), and one or two merchants came up from Shikarpur in Sindh. The 
traders from Eastern Turkistan, that is the Yarkandis, adhere too closely to 
the custom barter to make it possible for them to deal direct on any extensive 
scale with the Kangra planters. It is, asa rule, the Amritsar 
who secure all the bets thad G0 from the Kangra valley to the countries 
of Central Asia. Amritsar is most favourably situated in regard to its export 
trade with countries to the north. It commands every route alike, that 
vid Jammu and Kashmir to Ladikh and the Eastern Provinces of Central 
Asia as well as the route cid Peshawar through Kabul to the 
great marts of Herit, Khiva, Bokhirs, Samarkand. It also commands 
the Indus valley route, Its exports supply the Sindh merchants 
who trade wid the Bolin Pass with Kohat and Herdt; and Indian 
teas are carried from Amritsar to Karichi to meet the vast trade of 
Biluchistén and of ports in the Persian Gulf. The universal custom 
of tea-drinking that prevails among all classes of inhabitants im countries 
north of British India and in the provinces of Central Asia, creates an 
increasing demand for Indian teas, and the Kangra valley planters are in 
the best position to meet this demand. But the advance of Russia south- 
ward in Asia may possibly, in the future, have an injurious effect upon the 
trade in Indian teas in Central Asia. Russia does and will make great 
efforts to encourage and maintain the line of her overland tea trade from 
China vid the border entrepot Kiachta. It is her object to secure the 
importation of China teas by this route into all the provinces that come 
under her sway in Central Asin, Two or three years ago, Tumours were 
epread that large supplies of green teas exported from India to Bokhiéra 
had been tampered with, were adulterated and poisoned, the result being 
that these teas were refused sale in Bokhdra, and the tea merchants half 
ruined. The teas in question were really Chinese teas, and the romour 
which was without foundation was attributed to the influence of Russia, 
Again, it is known that in view to the increased exportation of the producta 
of her own looms Russia has greatly jatecioadd with the importation of 
British piece-goods from India into Bokhdra and adjacent provinces. In like 
manner it is to be ad ahora that she may interfere with the importation 
of Indian teas by prohibiting their passage over the Oxus, or by the im- 
position of a prohibitive duty.” 

After detailing the hopes and fears entertained as to the possi- 
bility of developing a market in Russia proper, Major Paske thus 
sums up the prospects of the trade :— 

_ “Having had good As ashgairy of watching the progress of tea 
culture from the first introduction of private enterprise in the Kangra 
valley, I entertain a decided opinion that the future prospects of the plan- 
ters appear very satisfactory and encouraging. I have shown that the 
climate of the valley and of adjacent tracta at elevations from 2,500 feet 
to 5,000 above the level of the sea, is extremely well adapted for tea ; that 
suitable soils abound ; that labour, everywhere plentiful, is in some localities 
almost superabundant ; that there are moderate facilities for manuring, and 
that from close proximity to some of the principal markets the means 
of transport are easy. With all these advantages, the rest is in the hands 
of the planters themselves, and the measure of success they may attain 
must depend upon their own exertions, and upon the knowledge and . 
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ture, In his essay on the cultivation and manufacture of tea in India,® 
Lieutenant-Colonel E, Money gives his opinion that Kangra is not the 
place for s man to make money by tea, and in his statement of the com- 
yarative advantages of the different tea districts, he places Kangra rather 
io in the scale of suitable localities, In 1860, when I was engaged in 
effecting the transfer of waste lands to settlers in this district, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Money visited Kangra and madea short march with me through 
the valley, To the best of my recollection that officer abandoned the idea 
of settling here, not on account of any then foreseen disadvantages, but 
because he could not at once secure land, and would not wait the result of 
the then approaching auction sale of Government land. I am not aware 
that Colonel Money has again visited this district ; if he has not, I venture 
to think that his remarks, which tend rather to depreciate the advantages 
of the Kangra valley for tea cultivation, may have been made at hazard 
and are hardly well founded. I offer an opinion without bias (the only 
interests I have in the matter of ten culture being in the discharge of my 
duty asa public officer) when I state that, as the result of considerable 
experience and cloge observation, I believe that the future prospects of tea 
cultivation and manufacture in the Kangra valley, in regard to iary 
results, areas promising as in any other parts of India ; nor do I think that 
Kangra has been ranked sufficiently high in its advantages of climate, 
labour, and soil, Also in the matter of transport, it is troe that Kangra 
is very distant from the sea-board, but even here there are great facilities 
for transport—a cart road runs from the centre of the plantations to 
Jalandhar—a distance of 100 miles, and from thence there 1s an unbroken 
line of railway transport to the sea porta of Calentta and Bombay. In regard 
to the more local markets, close proximity gives the Kangra valley almost 
the command of these, It is true, also, that some of the plantations only 
in this district have as yet paid dividends, and those dividends not high ; 
but private enterprise in ten culture has been introduced into the Kangra 
valley at a comparatively recent period. The first tea gardens were commenced 
in 1860, and it is said that atea plant is not in full bearing under eight years, 
so it was not till 1868 that there existed, on private plantations, what may be 
called really mature plants. In the Calcutta share market, the Kangra Valley 
Tea Company—the only concern in the valley as yet quoted on the share 
list—stands at ten per cent. premium on its paid-up shares, with o Inst 
dividend of 7 per cent. That estate was only commenced twelve years 
ago. Our aE too, have had to rectify many of their mistakes, and 
to learn the lesson gained only by experience. At starting, capital was in 
many instances sunk prematurely in employing large establishments, and 
in the erection of factories and buildings, before there was either work for 
the employés or tea leaves to manufacture: also, at starting, too much 
was thought of bringing large areas under cultivation, thereby involving 
increased expenditure, and the essential of success—the securing the 
maximum of yield of ten out of a limited area of cultivation—was over- 
looked. But all this is changed now; our planters have learnt their 
lesson, are profiting by the experience of the past, are striving to secure 
large yields from highly cultivated plants on a limited area. The Kangra 
planter, who in former yeara may have prided himself on the rapid exten- 
sion of the area of cultivation, regardless of the re&l waste in gaps and 
vacancies, now thinks more of the importance of well covering a limited 
area and securing the largest possible yield from each plant. And, lastly 

* The prize essay, 1872, | 
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with reference to Lieutenant-Colonel Money's remarks, I would observe 
that even if the Kangra plantations did in the future give smaller dividends 
than are secured elsewhere, though I do not admit the hypothesis, even then 
there are counterbalancing advantages. Tea plantations to be successful, 
must be under European supervision and management, and a European 
engaged in the occupation of tea culture requires ao healthy climate for 
himself as well aa a suitable climate for tea plants, Colonel Money 
remarks that a good tea climate is not a healthy one.; that may be the rule in 
. fever-stricken tracts of Assam, in the Terai of Darjeeling, and elsewhere 
in the provinces of Bengal, But I think Kangra forms an exception to 
distate,” | Kangra, as Colonel Money remarks, has a charming climate, 
and if in the fall of the year fever does prevail to some extent in lower 
localities, owing to close proximity to extensive tracts of rice cultivation, a 
two hour's easy ride will bring the planters to an elevation above the range 
of fever and malaria; and in seeking temporary change, a march of two or 
three weeks takes him into the midst of someof the most striking and 
magnificent mountain scenery in the world.” 

The Deputy Commissioner says that the tea industry has 
made material progress within the last ten years. The figures 
furnished elsewhere will show that the area under cultivation has 
been considerably increased, both in European and Native plantations, 
and the amount of the tea turned ont for the market has been 
steadily rising. Some of the larger European plantations have 
introduced machinery for the purposes of manufacture, which 
has had the effect of diminishing the cost of manufacture and of 
dispensing to an appreciable extent with hand labour, The zamindars 
have taken largely to tea planting in the Kangra and Palampur 
i/dkas, but their outturn is chiefly of green tea, for which they always 
find a ready market. | ) 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district. The exports and imports of food-grnins have already been 
noticed at page161. Thedistrictis rich inagricultural produce, and not 
entirely without manufactures, Its miveral resources remain un- 
developed ; but iron is produced even now slightly in excess of the 
local demand, allowing a small surplus for exportation. (See anfe, 
Chap. I, pp. 19-22.) Slates quarried near Dharmsala are the only 
important item of trade under this head, (See ante, Chap. I, p. 22.) 

Of manufactures, pashmina cloth and shawls are exported from 
Nirpur and Triloknath. Coarse woollen cloth (pattu) and blankets, 
woven by the Gaddi herdsmen and in many towns and villages, find 
a ready sale inthe towns of the plains to which they are exported. 
Soap is manufactured, both for local use and for exportation, in the 
towns of Hamirpur, Dehra and Nadaun; jewellery and hardware at 
Sujanpur, Tira. Enamelling in blue ona gold or silver ground 
(minakdri) is practised at Kangra, 

Under the heading of agricultural prodace, the staple articles 
of external trade are tea, rice, sugar, potatoes, spices, and drugs 
(including opium), The manufacture of and trade in tea is specially 
treated above. With regard to rice, see ante, pages 156,157. Itis large- 
"og to Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, Sialkot, Multan, Rawal 

indi, and other towns. The usual mode of conveyance is by camels, 
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mules, or bullocks, which have brought up loads from the plains. 
No other grains is exported. Sugar (see anfe, page 158) is exported 
from the Kangra and Nadaun écAsils to the neighbouring state of 
Mandi, In other parts of the district the supply is scarcely sufficient 
to meet the local demand. The molasses of the hills are sweeter and 
more consistent than the produce of the sugareane of the plains. 
Potatoes (see ante, page 159) are exported in large quantities to Jalan- 
dhar and other European stations. The greater portion, however, 
of the crop is retained for home consumption. Spices of many kinds 
are produced, and are exported to the plains, (See the list of products 
of the district at pages 152, 153). Opium isthe produce exclusively of 
the Kulu pargana, but passes for the most part through the hands of 
merchants resident in Kangra proper. | 

From the wilder parts of the district, besides the patiu and the 
blankets already mentioned, wool and gAi are largely exported, the 
trade passing for the most part through the towns of Palampur, 
Nairpur, Kangra, and Jawdla Mukhi. Honey and bees-wax are also 
exported in large quantities to the plains, 

The return trade with the plains centres for the most part in 
Jalandhar and Hushidrpur. Hence are imported grain, : cotton, 
tobacco, and European piece-goods. Salt comes from Mandi; charras 
and pashm wool (through Sultanpur in Kila) from Ladakh and Yar- 
kand. Pashkm is also imported from Amritsar. Dorax is imported, 
both for local use and for re-exportation, from Ladakh and Yarkand. 

The principal centres of internal trade are Kangra, Palampur, 
Sujanpur, Tira, Jawala Mukhi, Nuarpur, Gangtha, Dharmedla, and 
Narwana. At all these places are permanent markets, in which the 
normal trade of the district is transacted. Much business is also done 
at the annual fairs at Kangra and Jawdla Mukhi. In addition to 
these fairs, which are purely religious in their origin, a commerci 
fair of some importance is now held annually at Palampur. | 

‘The fair at this place was established by the Government in 1868 
with a view to fostering the trade with Central Asia, The first year 
(1868) there were 19 Yarkandis present, bringing with them silk, 
charras, pashm, te, and ponies for sale. The fair was held 
annually till 1879 when it had dwindled to a merely local gatherieg 
and was then abolished. | 

Kangra is one of the districts in which foreign trade is registered, 
and the following note on the subject has been compiled from recent 
returns. A clerk is stationed at Sultanpur in the Kalu valley for the 
registration of foreign trade with Ladakh and Yarkand ria Ladakh, 
In 1882-83 the value of the registered imports was Ks. 4,985,817 and 
of the exports Rs. 3,12,915. The most important imports are ponies, 
borax, charras, raw silk, wool, and for the last year or two rock gage 
phires from the newly discovered mine on the road to Zanskar, The 
chief ae gerbe are cotton piece goods, indigo, skins, épium, metals, manu- 
factured silk, sugar, and tea; ‘orang too occasionally appear among 
the exports. The only important trade route is over the Bara Lacha 
and Rohtang passes ; but some of the sapphires imported have found 
theie way from Zanskar across the Shikto-La to Labaul and some up 
the valley of the Chandra Bhéga of Triloknath from Padar : and a 
mall trade in salt and Lorax is carried on by the Spiti. people with 
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Chhamorthi and the neighbouring tracts of Tibet over the Parang- Ghapter IV, D. 
La and other passes, and a small portion of the imported goods finds _. — a 
its way down to Kulu. Zee. thadias aor 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS & MEASURES, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No; AXVI gives the retail dazdr prices of commodities Prices, wages, rent- 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labourare shown in Table cs, interest. 
No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI; but both sets of 
figures are probably of doubtful value. 

The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of 

: a land in rupess per acre shown in 
the margin for sale and mortgage ; 
but the quality of land varies so 
enormously, and the value returned 
is so often fictitious, that but little 
relianca can be placed upon the 
. . firures. Coolies employed in the 
carriage of goods, or road making, building, &c., who ten years ago 
rereived never more than twoannas per day, can now earn from 24 
to 3 annas, or sometimes as much as 34 .annas. Skilled labour com- 
mands from 6 to 8 annasperday, Labourers employed in the tea 
plantations receive as a rule a monthly pay of Rs. 4, 
Mr. Barnes gives the local land measure as follows:— Weights and 
1 Ada (linenr) Measures, 
L square kdn = 1 mandila 
(20 mandias = 1 Randi : 430 
8 kanely = 1] ghumda G00) m8 Ty 
The 4¢n=52 chappas or fists, tha chappa being the initial unit 
of the table. 
____ In measuring distance, the local standard isa kareh =14 mile 
The Settlement measurements are recorded in ghumaos. 

The local measure for grain is a topa=3 standard maunds, In 
other respects there is no divergence from the measures in ordinary 
use in the plains. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the Commanications. 

— district as returned in Quinquennial Table 
Communications, No. I of the Administration Report for 
—_—__—_—_—_—|——__| 1878-79, while Table No. XLVI shows the 
Metalled roads ...) ,.. | distances from place to place as authorita- 
Unmetalled roads...) 1.492) tively fixed for the purpose of calculating 
es! travelling allowance. Table No. XLX shows 
the area taken up by Government for communications within the 
district. é: 

_The Bids is the principal river, and receives almost the entire Rivers. 
drainage of these pills. It rises in the snowy mountains of Kulu 
from the top of the RohtAng pass which divides Kulu and Lahanl, 
and after traversing Kiilu and the native principality of Mandi, 
enters upon Kangra proper at Sanghol or the eastern frontier, 
From this point it pursues a south-westerly course, and piercing 
the Jawala Mukhi range of hills, descends upon the longi- 
tudinal valleys of Nédaun. Here the Jaswan chain obstructs 













1848-69 to 1873-74 
| 1874-75 to 1877-78 
1878-79 to 1681-83 


te 
i 
A 
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its further passage to the south, and the stream trends to -the 


north-west in a direction parallel to the strike of the hills, At 
Mirthal ghit beyond Hajipur (in the Hoshiarpur distriet) the hills 


. subside, and the river, sweeping round their base, flows in an uninter- 


rupted line towards the plains. The direct distanee from Sanghol 
to Mirthal is about 70 miles, and the meandering line of the 
river about 140 miles, From Sanghol to Rai in pargena Nurpur, 
the river generally maintains one channel. Below this point 
it divides into three branches, and shortly after passing Mirthal is 
igain reunited into one stream. The elevation of the bed of the 
Bias at Sanghol is 1,920 feet, and at Mirthal about 1,000 feet, 
which gives an average fall of seven feet to every mile of river 
course, Although the current is broken by frequent rapids, there 
are ferries along the whole line where boats ply with safety all the 
year round. The highest place on the river where a boat is used 
isat Mandi Naggar, the head-quarters of the Mandi State, 2,557 
feet above the sea: the next point is Sanghol, where KA4ngra proper. 
begins. From Sanghol to Mirthal there are 7 ferries, chiefly 
opposite large towns or on high roads. The points and the distances 
between them are specified below following the downward 


course of the river. 





At Snujanpur and some of the minor ferries communication by 
boat is suspended during the height of the rains owing to the dan- 
gerous velocity of the current and the rocky character of the chan- 
nel, During Joly and August the floods are at their height; and 
the river is at the lowest during the winter mouths of December, 
January and February. 

There are Head Post Offices nt Dharmsala and Palampur, and 
Sub-Post Offices at all the towns and principal villages, with Money 
Order Offices and Savings Banks attached to each. An Imperial 
Telegraph connects Dharmsala and Palampur with Amritsar, 

The table on the next page shows the principal roads of the district 
together with the saliiiee pisces on them, and the conveniences for 
travellers to be found at each. Routes in Kulu are described in 
Part IT; while the principal passes of the district*are noticed below. 
Communications on the road from Pathankot to Dharmsala are 
slightly interrupted in the rains by the swelling of the Chakki 
torrent, which is unbridged, and which crosses the road between 
Pathankot and Nuirpur, about 6 miles below the latter. There is 
an unmetalled road between Pir Nigdha on the Hoshiarpur boundary 
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and Sirkhad on the borders of the Mandi territory, a distance of Chapter IV, D. 


41 miles. It extends through Mandi and across the Duleht Pass to 
Bajaura in Kalu, and connects the route of the trade in the north 
with the main trade route of the province, which it joins in the 
south at Phagwara on the line of the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway. The road, which was completed in 1583, has an easy 
gradient, and is perfectly suited for the convevrance of traffic on 
mules and camels, and of possengers on ekkas. No rest-houses or 
eardis have yet been constructed along it. There are also lines 
of unmetalled roads running between Dharmsadla and Hamirpur 
57 miles: this road passes on vid Bilaspur to Simla, and 

tween Dharmsdla and Kilu, 80 miles; this latter goes through 
the Mandi territory. The dét bungalows are completely furnished 
and provided with servants; the district and police rest-houses have 

Rocrr I.—Fromu Daanmeata to Guapasrrn. 
By Narpur to Pathankot. 


RemMARKs, 







Names of Stages. i 
‘ 8 Fr. 

135 miles. Cross 
several streams. 





A village. Post Office and encamping-ground ; | 
supplies and water procerable; country hilly, road 
eid Ghorkhani passable for carts. Kanem lies at 
distance of 13 milea from here, A small police 
rest-house. 

A village. Post office, police station, dak bunga- 
low,. saraiand encamping-ground ; country hill 
passable for carts ; a road leads from this ta Trilo 
about 2} miles, once an important town. A small 
police rest-house. 

A town ; the head-quarters of a taka ; dék bunga- 
low, post office, police station, earai and encamping- 
ground ; country hilly ; road passable for carts; sup- 
ne plentiful ; water scarce and bad. The river Chak- 

i, which is fordable, except after heavy rain, lies 6 
‘Miles below it. 


Kotla, 
9} miles. Cross 
the Dehrriver, which | 
is bridged, and 
several Newer. 
| ihr pir. 
14 miles, Cross 
eight streams. - 


knath 


Rocre U.—From Daarweana To HosHiarrvn. 
By Gopipur Dehra and Bharwiin. 

=e REMARKS, 

“A large town, situated 150 feet above the Ban | 


| Names of Stages, 
Kangra (Bhawani. | 





1] miles, Crosa! 


| a bridge. 


Rand, 
lg miles, 
the Bangangé river 
yep helen 
Gopipur Dehra, 


| 15 miles, Cross) 
the Bias river by) 


| abridge of boats in 
| the dry season, and 
by a ferry in the 


ad. piee plentiful; water abundant ; 


Cross. 


| river lies just below it. 


gangi ; the head-quarters of a taheff!. Dak bungalow, 
sirai, encamping-ground, post office, and police station ; 
ble for carta, The fort li ta dix mae 
: passable for carts. The fort lics at a distance of 
a mile from the bdsdr, (Bhawan), 


A bdxir, sarai, encamping-ground, and police sta- | 


tion; supplies procurable ; water good, and abundant : 
road wnmetalled but fair, A small police reat-house. 


A village; the head-quarters of a ftahefl, with o 
large bésdr, dak bungalow, sarai, encamping-ground. 
post office, and police station ; supplies procurable ; 
water abundant: road unmetalled but fair, Tha Bisa 





Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and” 


\ 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Rovre III.—Frow Dranweana to Srna. 












Si miles, Cross 
the Bénsangs river 
by « bridge; also 5 
Eireams. 

Pidlompur. 

O mile. Cross 
the Banganga river 
by a bridge; also 3 
streams, 

































Baiyndth. 
tr aa Orogss 
the Binowdn river by 
a bridge; alao 38 
streams. 


Dhelu.? 
10} miles, 







Jatingri.® 
11 miles. Cross 
the U1 river by a 
rid gre 
















the Bias river by a 
‘bridge; also one 
atream, 
























By Sultanpur, in the Kiilu territory, and Kumaraain. 


ReEwAnkEs, 






A small village on the right bank of a torrent; 
dik oo apie sarai and an encamping-ground ; water 


Laer 


A beautifal valley, the nucleus of the tea- 


| situated at an elevation of 4,400 feet, bound 


water abundant; supplies and 


cooliee 


Pass the Holta aud Nasau tea gardens o 


from this, and thence through Piprota crossing the 
| Binowan river by a wooden bridge ‘to Baijnath, From 
Palampur a cart road leads to Jalandhar vii Kangra 


“le as 


| and Amritsar. 
| A valley on the right bank of thia river 


ly cultivated, famous for its 


old tem: 


country hilly; road pretty passable ; sup- 
plies and coolies procurable after due notice, 


arse gorrti: 


north by high mountains covered with snow, and stud- | 
ded with tea gardens, Tahsfl, police station, post 
office, dd bungalow, sarai and encamping-ground ; 


ral Le, 
ta mile 


ea; dik 


bungalow, sarai, encam ing-ground, and pom office ; 


after due notice, 


water plentiful; supplies and coolies procurable 


Adék buugalow, sarai and encamping-ground ; | 
road very good ; water plentiful ; supplies and cool- 


ies procurable after due notice. 
A amall age sarai ond 

on the crest of a 

built ; iced scarce and distant ; 


sagen le. 
grout satan lenti weal - 
pent sup 
Cross Bu 


bi i from 


Lal 
EDCaAny 


supplies 


-ground, 


on which the dik bungalow is 


— coolies 


ow and encamping- 


atingri. 
able. illage 3 dak bungalow, sarai and encamping- 
ground ;- water A ees road good; supplies and 


coolies 


}and coolies procur- 


Atown with tals/l, police station, dé& bungalow, | 


sarai and encamping-ground ; water plentiful ; sup- | 


plies and coolies procurable ; road 
| along the valley of the Bias, 


For continuation, see Kulu routes, Part IL 
Rovre IV. —Fnon Duanwsana ro Sruna. 
By Har 





Kangra (Bhawan). 


11 miles, Cross 


the Chetru river by | 


a brid 
"Rénitél 


Ph tiles. Cross 


Mable Seg river 


pur and Kumarhatts. 


very good, F 
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Rovre [V.—Fnrom Daarwsata to Siuia.—{Confinued.) Chapter IV, D. 
By Hamirpur and Kumdrhatti. Prices, Weights 
T 3 and Measures, and 






REMARES. 





Names of Stages, 


A small town, at which is the shrine of a goddess 
ee es it ia termed, one of the moat | 
temples of pilgrimage in Upper India, situated 


Jowdla Mukhi 
114 miles, Cross 
theBias by a ferry; 


also 7 streams. in an elevated nOok o e Chang mountains, Sarai 
encamping-cround, police station, and post office, sc 
fair ; supplies and water plentiful, 
Nédaun. A small town, on the left bank of the Bias; 
64 miles. encamping-ground ; road anmetalled but fair, water 
abundant ; supplies ‘hipegbeer 
| Hamirpur. A town, the head-quarters of a fahafl; sarai, 
| 14} miles. Crogs | encamping-ground and police station ; water plentiful ; 
4 streama. supplies procurable; road good. Rest-house also, 
Mahr-ki-hatit, A village in the Bilaspur State; only an encamp- 
0} miles. ing ground ; road pretty passable ; supplies rather 
Kumariatii scarce. ‘ " 
12 miles, Lies in the Simla district ; everything procurable. 


* - —_ ae 

The following ges ae of the passes over the three great Passi 
mountain chains of the Kangra districtis taken from Mr. Lyall’s | 
Settlement Report. Further information on the Kulu routes will 
be found in Part II (Chap. IV, Section D). 

I.—Passes or tHe Ovrer Hiwarara, on Doaota Daan. 

L.— Between Kang ‘eure and Chamba, in order from the North-West. 

Between ee L&nodh the outer Himalaya or Dhéola Dhar divides 
Kangra proper from Chamba, and is crossed by the following recognized 


Name of Pass. & REMARKS, 
Bowar ... Between Boh, in Kangra, and Basi, in Chamba, 
lowand easy, | 
Balen ... Between Dareni and Peur, easy. 
GAjeo alias Bag ki , 


joth, or Bhim . 
Sutari ... Between Kaniri and Koti; one place in the road 
somewhat difficult and dangerous, 
TIndrér ... ... Between Dharmsila and Chinoti. Early in the 
year the frozen snow near the top is rather steep, 
otherwise easy. | . . 
Kiindli ki joth ... Between Kanidérah and Chinoté. This pass is said 
to have been one of the easiest, and much used 
in old times by foraging: bands from either side 
of the pass ; hence the Rajas of Chamba, soma 
generations ago, made it penal to use it, and the 
Gaddis still understand that its use is prohibited, 
Toral. ... ... Between Narwina and Chinoté. A high pass not 
practicable till towards the autumn ; only used 
by a few shepherds. 
Talang ww» From the head of the Baner river, between 
: Narwins or diya and Traita. Very high, but 
not difficult. 
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es From Kandi to Dewil. Rather high and difficult. 

.+ From Bandli to Bari Binso. Rather high and 
difficult, 

«. From sources of the Awi, in Bandli, to Bard 
Binso, Easy. 

Sireh ~ __... From L&nodh to Bard Banso ; low and easy. 

Of the eleven passes, one, d.e., the Bowdr, can be crossed by unladen 
mules or hill cattle ; the others are only practicable for men or sheep and 
goats, All, except the Tordl pass, which is used only by shepherds, are 
crossed in the spring or autumn by the Gaddi families, who make a practice 
of spending the winter in the Kangra valley. The highest, wiz. the 
Télang , must have an elevation not far short of 16,000 feet and the lowest 
of little leas than 13,000 feet, 


2.— Between Bard and Chhotd Bangéhal. 
From Linodh to the point on the border of Kulu where it makes a 


sudden bend southwards, the outer Himalaya divides Bar§ Bangéhal from. 


Chhota Bangahal, and is crossed by the following passes :— 

Thamsar «+ Very high, but incline on beth sides gradual, catile 
sia in the early summer when the snow is still 

Gauri, alias Makori ... High but easy. 

Makori ... moa 

All these three passes must exceed 15,000 feet in height, They are 
used by the Kanets of Bangihal and by the shepherds who graze their 
flocks in Bangéhal in the summer. They are closed for six or seven montha 
in the year by the snow. 

3.— Between Chhotd Bangdhal and Kulu. 

Between Chhoté Bangéhal and Kiilu the outer Himalaya is crossed 
by two passes :— 

Gord lotad +» From Bizling in Kothi Sowdr, to Kakri, in Kothi 
Horang. Rarely used except by shepherds, and 
very difficult until the snow is well melted, about 
15,000 feet elevation, 

Sari oo ... From Milin, in Kothi Sowdr, to Sumilang, in 
Kothi Mangarh. Open from early in May, : 
easy pasa, about 14,000 fect elevation. 

In former days, when Bangihal formed part of the Kilu_ principality, 
communication between Kulu and Kangra was mostly carried on by the 
fae pass ; the constant feud between Mandi and Kila obstructed the lower 

5. 

' 4.—Helween Mandi and Kiilu. 

Between Mandi and Kulu the outer Himalaya is a comparatively low 
range wooded up to its summit, and passable at all points except where 
it runs into bare rock and precipice, The only passes which deserve to be 
mentioned arethe Babi and the Bajaurd or Dulahi passes, which have an 
elevation of about ten thousand and seven thousand feet respectively, The 
old high road from Kangra to Kiilu erosses the latter, and a new camel 
rond from Mandi and Phagwara now crosses the Dujahi pass and is open 
all the year round, 

or Ca er THE JaLacnt Rance mm Sronas, 
or ni orale pase.—Crossed by the road from Simla to Sultdnpar ; 
10.46 Basloh pase—Crossed by the road from Plich to Nirmand about 
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I1L—Pass ow tue Bana Baxcamar Ripor. Chapter IV, D. 
The Bars Bangéhal ridge, which divides Kulu from Bari Bangwhal, 
can be crossed late in the year, near the head of Phijrim river, above Kothi and Prices, W Weicit, 
Kakri in Kothi Horang. It is a high pasa over 17,000 feet in height, but Gonmententiars 
not especially difficult in other respects. Until Mr. Lyall had occasion to Passes, 
use it, to avoid a great detour in marching from Bari Bangéhal to Kiln, | 
iti is said to have been unexplored, except by a certain Gaddj shepherd. 
Kalé Hin, or black ice, a name taken from a sheep-run on the Bangaihal 
side, isthe name for the pass which suggested itself to the people who 
accompanied Mr. Lyall. 
IV.—P asses is THE mip-HIMALara. 
1.— Between Chamba and Ldhaul. 
The mid-Himalaya chain, which divides Lahanl and Spiti from 
Chamba, Bari Bangahal, Kulu, and Kandwar, is crossed by the follow- 
ing passes :-— 
Kukii... e» Between Jobrang Kothi, in Lahaul, and Kukti 
in Bharmaur of Chamba, about 16,000 feet 
elevation ; rather steep near the summit, and 
the glaciers on both sides cut up with crevasses, 
but otherwise not difficult, 


2.—Between Léhaul and Bard Bangihal. 
Asi or Asakh, called in Between Kothi Ghisd, in Lahanl and Bars 
the maps the Bard Bangéhal. A difficult pass, seldom used ; 


-Bangahal pass. probably about 17,000 feet elevation, Very stecp ; ; 
u frozen snow on the Léhaul side. 
Nilgahar . Between the ravine of that name which divides 


Kothis GhondlA and Ghantdél in Lihaul and 
Bari Bangahal. Has hardly ever been used, but 
is said not to be more difficult than No, 2. 
Rohtang . Between Koksér, in Léhoul, and Palchdn, in 
Kothi Manali, of Kalu. A made high road 
runs over this pass, and is practicable for laden 
mules and ponies ; only 13,000 feet elevation. 
Hamta --- Between Hamta, in Kothi Jagateikh, of Kalu, 
and Chatri, a eamping-ground opposite : 
Kokeéron the Chandra in L&haul, Easy, ex- 
cept at the summit, where incline steep, but even 
there a ghtinf can scramble over with some diffi- 
culty, probably under 15,000 feet elevation. 
s.—Jn the sonia Range, between Spiti and Kandiwar in Basdhir. 

Riupi ... . Between Ripi, in ilita Pandré Bis, of Kan&war 
and Pin Kothi, in Spiti, About 17,000 feet 
elevation. Very steep; bad roadon Basdhir 
side below the highest halting place. The men 
of Pin barter salt, borax, &c., for iron with the 

: oell cia at the upper halting place, which is a 
sim: n. 

Bhabeh ee Between the Bhdbeh valley, in Kandwar, and 
Pin Kothi, in Spiti, An easy pass, practicable 
for unladen Atintz, and used by traders. 
About 17,000 feet elevation. 








Passes, 
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w» Between Lipi, in Kandwar, and Pin Kothi, in 
Spiti. About 18,000 feet elevation. Said to 
be easy, but not used for more than a hundred 
years, ag use prohibited by the Réajas to 
prevent forays (ae¢ Gerard). 

Manirang ... Between Mini, in Spiti, and Sangnim, in 
Kanaiwar, according to Gerard; 18,612 feet 
elevation. Much snow ; road bad on Kandwar 
side in some places, 

4—JIn the Kanzim Range, between Spiti and Lahaul. 

The Kanzim ow An easy pasa, of some 15,000 feet. It leads into 
the valley of the Chandra, and is closed for 
some months in the winter by snow. 

Of these ten passes the only important one, as a highway or trade road, 
isthe Rohtang. This ig a remarkably low dip in a very high range ; 
though the pass is only 15,000 feet high, the sides rise to 15 and 16,000 
feet : and within twelve miles to the mght and left are peaks over 20,000 
feet in height. The high road to Leh and Yarkand from Kulu and Kangra 
rung over this pass, | Me | ’ 

The Hamt& pass is important, as the shortest road from Kilu to 
Spiti. A certain number of Kulu samindira also go by this route to Spiti 
in the autumn, and there meet the Tibetan traders, and barter. The Spiti 
people only come to Kulu when they have Government business. 

The Kukti pass is used by the greater number of the Gaddi shepherds 
from Kangra and Chamba who graze in Lihaul. A few Gaddis who trade 
towards Leh and Yarkand also use this pass, _ 

L&haoul is shut off from the rest of the district by the fall of snow 
on the passes, from some time in November till the end of April, The 
Rohtang has sometimes been crossed in December, but it is dangerous, 
except in settled fine weather, to cross it at the end of October. In October 
1863 a gang of Kilu men were caught in the pass by the icy wind, known 
as the Biand, which often precedes or accompanies a snowstorm, and 
seventy-two died of the cold. During the two wintera 1882-83 and 1883-04 
the pass was only absolutely closed in February and March. , 

Other accidents have happened before and since to small parties, Tt 
will be seen that there is no known path over the mid-Himalaya between 
the Hamté and Ripi passes, which must be about 75 miles apart measuring 
slong the ridge ; 25 for os 5 Leer: the only point in this long stretch 
which has ever been crossed, les between the head of the Chota Shign 
ravine on the Chandra, in Léhaul, and the ridge which divides the Malina 
valley from Manikaran, in Kiln. 

In 1883 Mr. Louis Dane sent two men to explore this route. They 
came out at Toa in Kothj Kaniawar and reported the route easy with the 
exception of one glacier. | , 

Some years ago certain shepherds from Seordj in Kiilu were in the 
habit of crossing the range here on their way to graze in Laéhaul, November 
till late in May. It is, however, possible to get into or out of Spiti in the 
winter after the snow has bridged the river by a route along the bed of the 
Spiti river. By this roadthe lower part of Kandwareand the plains of 
Tibet can be reached by travellers in the depth of the winter; but they say that 
the road has become dangerous, if not impracticable, owing to breaking 
ewny of part of a glacier. There is no tradition even of any one having crossed 





direct from Kidlu to Spiti: and from the great elevation, great breadth | 


and rugged character of the range between these countries, it ia certain that 


| 


| 
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any route which could be discovered would be too difficult to be practically 
of use. To get to Spiti from Kila you either go round through Basdhir 
territory and over the Bhibeh, or eross by the Hamté or Rohtang passes 
into the valley of the Chandra in Léhaul, and thence over the Kanzim pass 
into Spiti. The latter route, which is the ordinary one, involves four ants 
marching through uninhabited wastes. Both routes are ordinarily closed 
by heavy snow Feces some time in October or beginning of November till 
late in May. It is, however, possible to get into or ont of Spiti in the 
winter after the snow has bridged the river by a ronte along the bed of the 
Spiti river. By this road the lower part of Kandwar and the plains of 
Tibet can be reached by travellers in the depth of the winter, 
IV—Passes ix THE Westens Hianava, 
From Lihaul and Spiti into Ladakh and Chinese Tibet. 
The western Himalaya, which divides Lihoul and Spiti from Ladakh 
and Chinese Tibet, is crossed by the following passes. 


Shinkél pass «» From Rangyo, in Lihaul to—in Aanskdr of 
| Ladakh, probably over 17,000 feet elevation. 
Baré Licha «+» From Darcha, in Léhaul, to the Ripshi country 


in Ladikh : elevation to 16,500 feet according 
to Cunningham ; and some 250 feet leas accord- 
ih ia ing to survey. — . 
Takling L4 or pass ... From Kiotd, in Spiti, to Rdpshd country in 
Ladakh, probably about 18,500 feet elevation. 
Parang Li or pass... From Kibbar, in Spiti, to Ruipshd, in Lad&kh, 
re elevation 18,500 feet according to Cunningham. 
There would appens to be another pass more to the east than the Pdrang 
La, which was used by smugglers in former days, but is now completely 
disused and porporeen The very steep and rugged character of the passes 
iceable in the outer Himalayas disappears in the trans-Himalayan 
country, where the mountains are not exposed to heavy falls of rain. 

All these four passes over the western Himalaya can be crossed by 
laden yaks and ponies, and there would be no difficulty, as far as levels are 
concerned, in making an excellent cart-road over the Bard Lacha. In May, 
when the direct route over the Bara Lacha is closed, travellers to Leh often 
go over the Shinkal ; the crest of the latter, though higher, is very much 
aia gl anda push across the high ground can be made in o single 


Chapter IV, D. 
and Measures, and 





CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 









SECTION A—GENERAL. 
Chapter V, A. The Kangra district is under the control of the Commissioner 
—_ | : Jalandhar, who is assist- 
Ma Gener sh | f er | Petwi: ed in the disposal of judi- 
— fara and Dalby. fod .| celal work by an Additional 


wish 3 ; Commissioner stationed at 
Jalandhar, The ordinary 
head-quarters staff of the 
district consists of a Deputy 
Commissioner, a Judicial 
Assistant and two Extra- 
. } Assistant Commissioners. 
An Assistant Commissioner is posted at Kiln in charge of that 
subdivision, Each tahsil is in charge of a tahsilddr assisted by a 
ndib, excepting Kiln and Hamirpur, where there are no ndid-fahstl- 
dars, and Plach and Palampur, where separate ndibe are stationed. 
The village revenue staff is shown in the margin, 

There are two munsiffs in this district—the munsif’ at Kangra 
has jurisdiction in that tahs(l, and the munsig at Nurpur has juris- 
diction in that tahsil and partly in those of Dehra and Kangra. 
The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the last five years 
are given in Table No, XX XIX. 

Criminal, potice The executive staff of the district is assisted by the Rajas of 

ond pace. r ~st —- + Goler, Lambagraon, 
Nadaun, Sib’ ond Kot- 
lehr, who have magisteri- 
al powers within the limits 
of their respective jdgira. 
The police force is con- 
trolled by a District Su- 
péerintendent. 
ma a | atrength ae te ore es 

- — ~ - iven in Table No. Lo 
the Police Report for 1882 is shown in oe wearete In addition to 
this force, 954 village watchmen are entertained, and paid by con- 
tributions made by the villagers in cash and grain. The thdnds or 
principal police jurisdictions, and the chaukfs or police outposts, are 
distributed as follows: Toheil Kiélu.—Thdnds—Kilu and Plach. 
Tahsil Kangra—Thdnds—Kangra, Palampur, Dharmsdla and Shah- 
pur. Chaukis—Bhawarna and Ranital. Tahetl Alamirpur.—Tha- 
nds— Hamirpur, Sujdnpur and Barsar. Taheil Dekrd.—Thdnds— 
oe Jawila Mukhi and Haripur. Tahsil Nérpur.—Thdnds— 

urpur, Kotla and Sararwan, There is a eattle-pound at each 
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thand and chauki, excepting that at Ranital. The district lies within 
the Lahore Police Circle, under the control of the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police at Lahore. 





The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for Adminis 


150 prisoners, Table No. XJ, gives statistics of criminal trials, 
Table No. XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts 
in gaol for the last five years. 

The Bangalis are the only criminal tribe (though not so pro- 
claimed under the Act) at large in thia district. There were 90 an 
on the register in 1883. A careful inquiry into their antecedents 
and present mode of life made in 1883 showed that the Bangdlis of 
Kangra have a tradition that several generations ago their ancestors 
eame to this district from Bengal; their occupation was begging and 
snake-charming, and there can be no doubt that they are tribally 
connected with the Bangalis, Sapahras, &e., of the plains, with 
whom they liave constant communication, They gain a living by 
begging, by exhibiting snakea, and by petty pilfering from houses, 
village lanes, and more especially from fields. They are said to be 
very expert and daring burglars. They live in reed huts by the way 
side, or in any convenient spot that takes their fancy. They never 
remain long in one place, and can pack up and march off on the 
shortest notice, carrying their huts and property on donkeys. They 
are extremely filthy in their habits, and hunt and eat the moat re- 
pulsive of wild animals. They prostitute their women. They 
appear to have no fixed religion or religious ceremonies, They 
believe in Lakh Datd, to whose shrine in village Dhaunkal near 
Wazirabad they make pilgrimages. They are also in the habit 
of propitiating the local deities, They are said to speak na 
kind of thieves’ language understood only by themselves, but 
the Superintendent of Police could not extract any specimens 
of it from them. They have divided themselves into small camps 
located in varions parts of the district, and, constantly wandering 
among the settled population of the district, area source of great 
annovance, and inflict a considerable loss in the ageregate by a 
regular system of petty thefts ; but as the most searching inquiry 
has failed to prove that they are addicted to the systematic commis- 
sion of non-bailable offences, it has not been found possible to bring 
them under the operations of the Criminal Tribes Act. They are, 
however, carefully watched by the police, who, assisted by the village 
headmen, keep a strict surveillance over their movements. 


Criminal tribes. 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 Years Revenve, Taxation 


so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown in 
Table No. XXVIIT; while Tables Nos. XXIX, KXXV, XXXIV 
and XAXLII give further details for Land Revenue, Excise, License 
Tax and Stamps, respectively. Table No. XX XILLA shows the number 
and situation of registration offices. The central distilleries for the 
manufacture of country liquor sre situated at Kiln, Palampur, 
Hamirpur, Dehra, Kangra and Nirpur. The cultivation of poppy 
is carried onin the Kiln sub-division under special 1 Tipit, and 
subject to the payment of an acreage duty. Table No. ARKVI 
gives the income and expenditure from district funds, which are 
controlled by a Committee consisting of 45 members selected by the 


and Registration, 
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Chapter V,A- Deputy Commissioner from among the leading men of the various 
ee tahsfls, and of the Civil Surgeon, the Superintendent of Police, and 
Administra General, the Civil Engineer for the time being, the ¢aheflddr, and the District 
Revenue, Taxation, Inspector of Schools as ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commis- 
and Registration. sioner as President, Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal 
taxation, while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter 

VI. The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 

shown below:— 





Source of income, -ae7e-7o. | 1970.80, | 1830-81. | issie2. | 1889-83. | 

Ts. Re. | 

| Ferries with boat bridges... 6.205 4,009 

lily lel 4 i= 
taging | un L aaa ; See 
Encamping-grownds +s ' 93 19 
Cattle-pounds BES son wee 2,358 2.508 
Neal! properties . a60 a70 





Total ..| 27204 | 16,016 | 18,078] 1,007) 90,980 


The ferries, bungalows and encamping-grounds have already been 
noticed at pages 196-199, and the cattle-pounds at page 204. The prin- 
cipal nazél properties consist of the Naggar eastle in Kulu and two 
gardens of Kangra and Nagrota. The castle was the palace of the 
old Rajas of Kulu, and has now been altered to suit the requirements 
of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub-division, who 
resides and holds his court there. The two gardens also belonged to 
old Aérdérs of Sikh times, and are now let out to fruit and market- 
gardeners, There are also the old fort at Nurpur, which contains a 
temple anda number of tanks and wells, and where the district 
school and post office are located ; and at Kotla, which, though ina 
ruinous condition, encloses a large well wooded aren, The remain- 
ing properties consist of old buildings, sites, ruins, pote, &e. 
Figures for other Government estates are given in Table No. XVII, 
and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding section of 
this Chapter, in which the land revenue administration of the district 
is treated of. | | | 

Statistics of land Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and tho 

chatted | 7 —— totals of land reve- 
nue collections since 
1868-69. The re- 
maining items for 
1880-81 and 1551- 















Sepee wer tee = 82 are shown in the 
Tron oF other mines... eee bea margin. : 
Revenue fines and forfeitures ‘able No. XX AT 






Other items of misccliancous land revenue | gives details of ba- 
—— ee ances, remissions, 
and agricultural advances for the Inst fourteen years ; Table No. XXX 
shows the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XXV 
gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is - 

. The current Settlement was sauctioned for a term of 30 
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years, which expired in 1879. The incidence of the fixed demand per 
acre as it stood in 1878-79 was Re. 1-5-3 on cultivated, Re. 1-4-3 
on culturable,and Re. 0-8-1 on total area. The statisties given in 
the following tables throw some light upon the working of the Settle- 
ment :—Table No, XXKiL—Balances, remissions, and takdvi ad- 
vances. Table No. XXX11—Sales and mortgages of land. Tables 
Nos. X XXIII and XXXIU1A.— Registration. | 

Table No. XX XVII gives figures for the Government and aided, 
district, middle and primary schools of the district. The district 
school is at Narpur; there ara middle schools for boys at P4lampur, 
Kangra, Kulu and Sujanpur, while primary achools are situated in 
the several tahsils as follows :—Kialu, two, Kangra, ten; Hamirpur, 
ten; Dehr&, six; Nurpur, seven; also female schools for girls at 
Sujanpur, Nadaun, Haripur and Narpur. With the exception of the 
district school at Nurpur and the mission school at Kangra, all these 
schools are under the immediate supervision of a District Inspector 
of Schools, There is also an aided primary school at Kyelang in 
Lahaul, anda small mission school at Nerinand in outer Seordj. 
The district lies within the Lahore Circle, which forms the eharge of 
the Inspector of Schools at Lahore. Table No. XIII gives statistics 
of education collected at the Census of 1881; and the general state 
of education has already been described at pages 69,70. There are 
no private or indigenous schools worthy of notice. 

“The old town school at Nuirpur in the Kangra district was 
raised to the status of a district school in 1864, and is situated in a 
rtion of the old fort said to have been built by the Empress Nurja- 

Nurpur at that time was a flourishing town of 12,000 souls, 
prosperous and wealthy owing to the Kashmir shawl trade. Its 
progress was therefore marked up to some time after the Franco- 
German War. The prosperity of the town, and with it that of the 
_ school, began to decline between 1870 and 1873, during which time 
Nirpur was visited by epidemics of cholera and fever, Hundreds 
of Kashmiris left the town to seek employment elsewhere. Nurpur 
contains now about 5,000 inhabitants, most of whom are in poor 
circumstances, scarcely able to send their children to school as scon 
as they reach an age when they earna living. The school suffers 
“oinpass Gama but is maintained in a fairly satisfactory condition 
by the liberality of the municipality which contributes a small month- 
ly sum for scholarships, and by an efficient staff of teachers, who 
maintain good discipline among the pupils and the few boarders 
residing near the school, and insure a fair intellectual progress. The 
school is managed by a head master, assisted by four teachers on the 
sanctioned and eight others on the grant-in-aid establishment. The 
school contains a middle department, teaching up to the middle school 
Anglo-vernacular standard, an upper and a lower primary depart- 
meut,an Urdu branch in the Dang’ bazdr, and a Hindi branch in 
Niazpur. The expenditure, as well as the total of pupils under 
instruction and the number of boys who passed the middle school 
examination between the years 1873 aud 1883, will be seen from ihe 
table on the next page. 


, ow 


Education. 


Nurpor district 
school, 
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Nompen or Porra, 





Table No. KX XVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under the 
general control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate eharge of 
the Assistant Surgeon at Kalu, and of Native Doctors at the remain- 
ing stations, There is alson small leper asylum at Dharmsala, 
founded by and maintained out of charitable contributions, for the 
benefit of a limited uumber of lepers from the district, which is 
separately described below. The medical charge of the Ist Gorkha 
Light Infantry stationed at Dharmsala is ‘held by a European 
Surgeon, who is assisted by two Native Doctors at Dharmsala, 
one in charge of the detachment which garrisons the fort at Kangra, 
where there is also a European Surgeon for the benefit of the Ulficer 
Commanding the fort. 

This leper asylum was established in 1857 in Colonel Lake's 
time. It is supported by a grant from provincial and district funds 
and by private contributions. It is situated on the south of Dharm- 
sila, about two miles below the station, and is apart from other 
habitations. The building is of pr kka masonry. ‘There are two 
barracks divided into 23 rooms. bac 1 leper occupies a room. 

This accommodation is sufficient, The fullowing figures show 
the working of the institution :— 






Is-DooR FATIENTS. 


There are now 18 lepers in the asylum. Food, &c., ts sanctioned 
for this number at Hs. 2 each from a provincial grant. Any eapen- 
diture beyond this amount is met from cont ibutions. The lepers who 
are kept as candidates for admission as vaeancies occur, are shown 
in the above figures as “ out-door patients.” 


Fae 
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_ There is hed well built sag iagaagr yd ies Jolm ) ah Chapter V, EB. 
Dharmsala capable of seating some 100 persons; a Chaplain is : —- 
here. ‘There i also a amall sinrok at Palanpur the i eit of the a 
tea planters’ community, and another in the fort at Kangra, at both 1 .cinstical, 
of which periodical services are held by the Chaplain. In addition | 
to these, there is a small church attached tothe Church Missionary Socie- 
ty establishment at Kangra, which is under the charge of a Missionary, 
and whieh, with the branch institution at Dharmsdla, has a con- 

gation of some 75 Native Christians. 

The public buildings of the district are under the charge of the Head-quarters of 

Executive Engineer, Jalandhar Provincial Division, who hag also other departments. 
charge of the two lines of cart road from Hushidrpur to Dharmsala 
and from Niuirpur to Baijnath. The military buildings are in 
charge of the Executive Engineer, Military Works, Meean Meer 
Division. The former is subordinate to the Superintending Engineer, 
9nd Circle at Ambila, and the latter to the Superintending Engineer, 
Military Works, at Lahore, The telegraph line from Amritsar to 
Dharmsala, and on to Palampur and the offices there, are in charge of 
the Telegraph Superintendent at Aroritsar, and the Post Offices under 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Jalandhar Division, The forests 
are under the control of the Deputy Conservator of the Bids Division, 
whose head-quarters are at Dharmsila, The Kulu forests have been 
recently constituted a oa oa division under the charge of an 
Assistant Commissioner, whose head-quarters are at Naggar. The 
Customs (Salt) staff at Mandi is under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Northern India Salt Revenue at Agra. 

The principal military station in the district is the cantonment Cantonments, 
of Dharmsala, situated some three miles from the civil lines or the troops, &c. 
upper station, and forming the southern extremity of the lower station, 

The Ist Gorkha Light Infantry is stationed here. Five miles higher 
up, and on a level with the upper station, there is a convalescent 
dept for European troops. The fort of Kangra, at a distance of 
- —_____, 11 miles towards the south, is now 
garrisoned by a detachment of the 
Ist Gorkhas. The cantonments and 
military posts of the district belong 
to the Lahore Division, and the 
troops are under the command of 
the General Officer Commanding at 
Lahore, The total strencth of the 1st 
Sa a crud it stood 
a" in July 1883, is shown in the margin. 
oe Ganon are taken from ai 
Quarter-Master General's distribution list for that month, and include 
those who are sick or absent. 
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Hindu and Sikh Revenue Administration. 
An immense deal of information regarding the old revenue The Administration 
administration which had so great an iufluence upon the growth of — of the Bajas. 
rights in laud and on the furms which they assumed, oo Stromty 


Revenue. 


The Administration 
of the Rajas. 
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been given in Chapter III (Section D). It will be sufficient 
here to sketch the system of revenne administration and assessment 
which prevailed first under the Rajas and afterwards under the 
Sikhs. It is eurions how little the intrusion of the latter affected 
anything below the upper grades of the administration. The village 
system, the tenures, and even the assessments remained practically 
unaltered, only the administration was confused. 

The chaudirés are a class of agricultural officers raised by the 
Mughals. These functionaries are found only in those districts 
which were reserved as imperial demesnes, The extent of their 
jurisdiction seldom comprised more than eight or ten villages, and m 
every talika there were several chaudhris. The duties were chietl 
fiscal. ‘They were expected to encourage cultivation, replace abscond- 
ing cultivators, and provide generally for the security of the 
Government revenue. They were also entrusted with polica powers, 
and were responsible for the arrest of criminals and the preven- 
tion of crime. Their emoluments were usually 2 per cent. om 
the gross produce, and sometimes the Government conferred a 
small jdégér. Besides this, most or all of them held small indms or 
rent-free grants which were summarily resumed in the early 
years of English administration. In 1857 their grants were Testor- 
ed; and Mr. Lyall appointed such of the chaudhris ss were men of 
note and influence to fill offices in his system of éotwdls and as kdits, 

At the Regular Settlement these chaudhrfs had lost their prestige 
and influence almost entirely. 

“ But,” writes Mr, Barnes “the chaudhris of falika Indaura, pargan: 
Nurpur, another imperial appanage, are a remarkable exception. 
But in this case the strength of family connections has given an 
adventitious permanence to the title. Indaura is inhabited by & 
clan of R&jpits who seceded originally from the Katoch stock. 
The family is divided into several branches, each with a separate 
chief or chaudkri, and among them the chawdhri of Indaura Khas 
is the acknowledged superior, or the head of the entire clan. are 
thirty-two villages in the faliika, and these are divided among the several 
branches. Each chawdhri collects the two per cent. on Oe ee mee, 
and is charged with the fiscal superintendence of his own circle. Here the 
duties and emoluments have remained as originally fixed, and besides their 
official perquisites, the chaudkris have acquired a proprietary title in most 
of the villages. They have great influence, and are attached to the interests 
of order and good government, And during the rebellion, the head of the 
clan made himself conspicuous by his loyalty.” 

On this, however, Mr, Lyall remarks — 

“There is much less order orsystem in the actual position of the 
chaudhrts of tabika Indoura thon might be supposed from reading Mr. 
Barnes’ description. What their position was before the falita was made 
over to the Rajas of Nurpur by the emperors cannot now be ascertained. 
The Rajas reserved the grain rents of this taluka and that of Khatran for 
the use of their own kitchen, and the ehawdhria or headmen of the Indauria 
Rajptit family collected for them, and got a percentage of the gross produce 
as a chaudhri's fee. But the Sikes coca which lasted a long time in 
Nirpur, confused any system that existed. The Sikhs put cash assessments 
on the villages, anil the leases were taken up by the old chaudhrig, or by 
other Indaurins when a chaudari broke down. Whoever took up the leases 
collected by share of the grain from the cultivators took the ehawdiri’s fee 
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and called himself the chawdiri. Mr. Barnes made these men proprietors, 


in Whole or in part, of the villages which they had held in lease, as some of 


them had held their farms for a length of time, enjoying the whole profit 
and loss,” 

The office of kotwdl ia of very ancient origin, and partly from 
its antiquity and partly from its better adaptation to local wants, the 
duties and privileges continue unimpaired to this day. The totwdl 
is the agrienltural chiefof a circle of villages, grouped tocether 
from physical analogy, and formerly styled kotwdlis, but now called 
talikas, The duties of a kofwdl were not only fiscal and criminal, 
but also military. In case of emergency, he was required to repair 
nt the head of all the fighting men of his tala to the scene of danger. 
The people, if they wanted a pleader before the Government, deputed 
the kotwal. He was the spokesman on their behalf, and the umpire 
and arbitrator in all their quarrels. His influence was unbounded, 
and in a political crisis the people would watch his proceedings and 
submit their judgment to his. Whatever course be took, they would 
be sure to follow. During the insurrections, the fotwd/s of Upper 
Manu and Dhar Bol joined the insurgent Ram Singh, and the defee- 
tions to his standard came principally from those two éalithas, 
Where the kotwal stood fast, the people also remained true to their 
allegiance. These functionaries were remunerated in land, free of 
rent, and Mr. Barnes maintained their offices and their emoluments 
entire. The restoration of the kotwdls and kdits by Mr. Lyall has 
been noticed in Chapter IIT, page 130. 

We now descend to the last and most usefnl class of officers, the 
village functionaries, Other posts have been abolished or have 
fallen into desuetude, but the village official has endured through 
wey form of government, Hindu or Muhammadan, Sikh or British. 
In the hilly tracts, where the village circuits are larger, the duties of 
the headman are onerous and responsible. In former times he had to 
keep the accounts, collect the revenue, and to look after the agricultural 
interests of his charge. He comes generally of an influential family, in 
whose hands from ages past the management of the tappa or cirenit has 
resided. He can read and write the character of the hills, and is a man 
of intelligence and respectability above the ordinary standard. In 
the open country, where the village areas are small and contracted, 
the middleman is very little raised above the rest of the community. 
He is essentially one of themselves,-—a simple peasant, and probably 
quite illiterate ; his duties are comparatively light, and his authority 
was often superseded by chaudhris and other officers set above him. 
These functionaries were remunerated in different ways in different 
parts of the country. In Nurpur they possessed small patches of 
rent-free Jands called afésan; in pargana Kangra they received 
presents of grain at each harvest from the Government Collector; 
in Nadaun and Haripur they exacted fees and perquisites from the 
cultivator on stated occasions, and were entitled to collect from 4 to 6 

er cent. over the Government revenue, These were lawful gains, 
but under so lax a system the amount was greatly increased by illicit 
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peculation, Mr, I.vall thus describes the old village functionaries — 
of the district:— eh Be 

“The system which seems to have been originally adopted by the jas 
was the division of the country into large villages or circuits, each of which 
had o numerous staff of officials appointed by the Raja and paid direct from 
his granary or treasury. ‘There was a revenue agent or manager, called by 
various names, such sa kdrddr, hddim, amin or pdlsere ; an accountant called 
kit or liknidra, a kotidla or keeper of the granary, constables, messengers, 
forest watchers, &c. This kind of system still prevails in Chamba and some 
other neighbouring Hill States. Im Mahal Mori there were mers of al 
who seem to have been military commandants of the local militia, In Kotlehr 
and Jaswan, besides the officers of the fappa, each hamlet had its own head 
man, who was called the mwgaddam. But there was no uniform system, at 
any rate not within times recent enough to be remembered, and no general 
name by which all headmen of villages were known," Mr. arnes intro- 
duced uniformity, and appointed lembardirs and pafwiéris. These lambardars 
still regard themselves, and are regarded in their villages, rather as officers 
of Government than a5 representatives of the other proprietors, The paf- 
wdirée appointed, unlike those of the plains, were generally landholders and 
leading men of the country put in their charge. Qdniingos were only ap- 
pointed by the emperors in those fahiéas which they seized.at one time or 
another as imperial demesnes ; though some of the Rajas seem to have em- 
ployed similar agencies in other parts of the country, under the nameof xa- 
sire or Adite of falukas. 

Formerly the R4jas collected the land rent or revenue in various 
ways. In the unirrigated tracts the commonest way was to appraise 
for each harvest the actual produce, and then either to collect the 
Raja’s share in kind, or, more commonly, toconvert it into cash at 
rates somewhat above price current. The Raja’s share was a halfon _ 
good land, two-fifths, a third, or even a fourth, on inferior lands, This 
share was called sat and the other, or cultivators’ share, was in some 
places in-a rhyming way called Aarat. The sat was also com- 
monly called the juékimi Aissa or ruler’s share, and thongh Government 
now takes no share of the grain, the name is still used in dealings 
between present proprietors and their tenants. For instance, where 
a proprietor snd tenant cultivate a field in common, in dividing 
the produce a half or third will be put asideas the sa¢ or the Adtimt 
hissa, and the rest, i.¢., the harat divided on the number of ploughs fur- 
nished by the two parties. The rents on crops other than grain, such 
as sugarcane, tobacco, safflower, &c., were usually (not always) collect- 
ed as in other parts of India, not by share of produce, but ineash at 
rates per area of crop fixed for each tract, The patches of land irri- 
gated from small streams which are found here and there in the driest 
parts of the hills, paid sometimes by share of produce, sometimes in 
cash, at sums fixed for each field or at fixed rates per area. — 

This was the normal way of collecting the land rent in unirrigated 
tracts ; but in many places, when the average value of the collections 
® One man was often headman of two or three neighbouring circuits, so also it 
wae not unusual for s man to bave no‘land or place of residence in the circuit of 
which be was beailman. 
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had been ascertained, and little room remained for increase, a casi: Chapter V, B- 
jama or rental was assessed, which continued withont change for a Land and Land 
length of time, till im fact there were strong grounds for increasing ““peyenne. 
or diminishing it. These assessments were not made mawzawér a3 in jyojos of collecting 
the plains, that is, the jama or rental was not fixed for the whola the land rent or 
mauza in one sum, but for each family holding, or, in other word rei vp! - 
for each hamlet or homestead (grdon, ldrh, or dasa). The fixed rent- sar hor eae os 
al covered the fields in cultivation only; ifa new field was added to ~ Babjas. 
the holding from the waste, it was nssessed, and the rental to that 
extent increased. In talééa Ramegarh there prevailed at one time a 
peculiar kind of fixed assessment. The fields were divided into three 
classes, and assessed in fixed quantities of grain according to class; 
this grain was not actually collected, but was converted every year 
into cash at rates a little abave price current. 
In some tracts a more artificial system prevailed than that of sim- 
ply assessing, at varying sums, the holding, great or small, of each 
family. In place thereof the fields were grouped into arbitrary divisions 
or allotments, presumed to be of about equal rental one with another. 
The names and natures of these allotments varied in different parts of 
the country; in Nurpur they were called vand, in Rajgiri, khsn, 
in Jaswin and Chanaur Koldsan, bher. This was, no donbt, in 
the main only an official mode of reckoning, devised to regulate 
the demands for rent and service; but the system has also had a 
considerable effect in shaping the family holdings, which were to 
some extent forced to fit into the allotments, and not allowed to 
grow or expand naturally. The bher in falta Jaswin and Chanaur 
Kohasan were of an average size of about sixtv giumdos, Halfa 
bher was called an adler, a quarter «a peina, These talikas 
were at one time an imperial demesne, and this measure, the béer, 
is said to have been invented by Todar Mal, the great finance 
minister of Akbar, probably to facilitate assessments only. Each 
bier was assessed in cash at Ks. 26, and over and above 
this fixed cash rent a share of the grain was taken, but at 
lighter rates than usual. One family held a whole ber or 
more, another only a half ora quarter. The vand whieh was in 
use in most ftalikas of pargana Resour was a looser measure than 
the dier, The rents of the land were taken part in grain by 
share of actual produce and part in cash at fixed rates per rand 
varying from three to five rupees, 
These cash dues, which were called vangat or bangat, 
always went into the Raja's treasury ; but the grain rents were almost 
always assigned in rozgah, that is, in lien of military service, either to 
the actual landholders, who then furnished one man among them for 
service, or to an outsider; in the latter case the bangat was paid 
to the Raja, half by the outsider (the rozgdhwdla) and half by the 
cultivators. In lien of the grain renta of one vand the Raja got 
one soldier ; or, according to another account, in some ¢taliikas, balf a_ 
cand went to an infantry soldier, and one-and-a-half to «a mounted 
manu. The Sine rents of a great many vand in Narpur were 
assigned to Brahman families in dharmarth, we., for the cause of 
religion. The Adin of taltiiéa Rajgiri was the same thing as the 
vand iu Nurpur; but the rocgd/wedla or assignee in Rajeziri got 
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the whole rents of the Lidn, not merely the grain rents, as in the case 
of the vand. In other unirrigated tracts, when the fields were not 
assorted into vandor khin, a part of the rents or grain rents 
were assigned in lien of military service. For instance, in Maingarh 
and other parts of Goler each family of Rajpat, Rathi, or Thakar 
landholders held about eight ghamdos of land rent free, in lieu of 
which they had to furnish one man in times of peace and two in 
times of war to attend the Raja. e 

In Kothis Kodh and Sowér, of taléka Bangdhal, the Kalu 
system (which will be described hereafter) of jeolabandi, or division 
of the fields into holdings known as jeolas, prevailed. But the 
name of rand was generally used instead of jeolaand the 
vand does not exactly eadtuble the Kilu jeola in its constitution." 
The grdon or villages which make up the koth(s are scattered 
here and there at long distances on the precipitous sides of the 
mountains, The houses of the village allstand together, and wherever 
they are at not too great a distance, the ground is not too steep, and 
other circumstances are favourable, a part of the slope of the hill is 
brought into cultivation. These patches of cultivation, which are 
made up of numerous little roughly terraced compartments, are call- 
ed sir. Each household in the village has its vand and each 
tand is supposed to have an equal share in each sir; and, to 
ensure equality, the share is not taken in the shape of one field in 
each ie bet in several small plots situated in every corner of it; 
when a sir, as was often the case, was injured by a landslip, a rush of 
water or smnall avalanche of snow, it was the custom to re-divide 
by phogli, i.e., lot (east with marked goats’ droppings). 

These vands were not, as might be presumed, ancestral 
shares like those on which village estates in the plains are commonly 
held. The people of a village are not of one stock, and have come to 
the village at different times. Uuder the Rajas these rands were 
held almost rent free, in lieu of furnishing one man per vand for 
military service, and are therefore often spoken of by the people as 
their arto. The only item paid was a small tribute of grain, 
which went to provision the local forts. There were several reasons 
for this light assessment, In the first place Bangahal was not a 
hereditary possession of the Kulu Rajas; if the people had become 
disaffected, the province might easily have been seized by either the 
Mandi or the Katoch Rajas ; secondly, the Innds were poor, and the 
villages were always liable to be harried by raids from Mandi, between 
which State and Kalu there was almost perpetual war; thirdly, 
besides military service, the people were constantly impressed to earry 
loads, as the only way to get from Kiln to Kangra, without passing 
through Mandi, was by the Sarri pass into Kodh Sowar. This round- 
about and difficult route was, in fact, a highway in those days. The 
tands were not divided among sons; the elder sone went out into the 
world, lived for a time by serving the Raja, and, in the end, were 
generally provided for by him by grants of other vands, which had 

“We have probably in the rand he primitive ty ilu; : 
the tenure whe at eeitits alike in Sells settentar Had popenieiet niga ‘but io thi 


fe tunderwent ia Kalu, | ene? the modifications at the hands of the Edjas which 
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escheated to the Crown in default of male heirs and other waya, or by 
being allowed a share in some new Settlement in the waste, The 
youngest BOD stayea at home to succeed his father, In the time of tha 
Chamba Rajas the Gaddis, who held land high up on the sides of the 
snowy range, where the crops were of little valua, paid in a fashion 
more like a tax per head than a true land rent. Something of every- 
thing was taken, some sinall sums of cash, and some measures of 
grain, a rope, a blanket, some honey, wild herbs, ce. 

In the irrigated tracts peculiar measures or forms of holding 
prevailed, For instance, in the eastern half of the Kangra valley, 
that is, in ¢alééa Palam aud parts of Rajgiri, the fields were grouped 
into Aal or ploughs, A collection of fields, for the most part in a 
ring fence, was rated as one fal, or sometimes as two Aal, or half a 
hal. ‘The whole plot, or a proportionate share of it, formed the 
holding of one family or individnal, Often one family or household 
owned many /als or shares of Aals in different places, and in two or 
more mawzes, Again, in the western half of the vag that is, in 
taléka Santa and Rihld, the fields were divided into plots, rated as 
one or more ghumdéo. A hal ought to be that amount of land 
which can be farmed with one plough, and a ghumdo is a regular 
measure like an acre; butin point of fact, in this valley there was 
little or no correspondence, either in size or value, between one 
Aal and another, or one ghumdo and the next. In the irrigated 
parts of falika Bangihal the plots here called bir were rated at 
so many dhartin. A dharién is a measure of seed converted into a 
sane setae according to the amount of seed required to sow 
a& pot. : 
: Each of these plots of irrigated land, whether rated in Aal, 
ghumdéo, or dharén, had its own separate name and separate rental 
or agsessment,—was, in fact, in some degree a little mahal of itself. 
The assessment was in fixed measures of grain” plus some small 
items of cash, and was known as the purdna mul, or old valuation. 
It has existed time out of mind without change, though temporary 
remissions were often given in bad seasons, or to induce men to 
settle down on deserted holdings. In the Haldin, or irrigated 
valley of Goler, the rice lands are divided into plots of from five 
to ten ghumdos called kola. Each fola was a madi of itself, with 
a separate name, and held on shares by men of different families 
rho were unconnected with regard to their holdings of ular or 
unirrigated land. The RaAjas assigned some share in these Lolas to 
all holders of unirrigated land who asked for it, without much or 
any regard to mauza boundaries, There were two classes of bolas, 
viz, Ist, midi that is, those to which there were hereditary elaim- 

ants, or, in the language of the country, a wiris or ddwedar ; 2nd, 
wdfir, i.¢., to which there were no such claimants, 
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* They were not measures of weight but measures of capacity, and ran as follows : 
Ichahdo= 1 path; 2 path—1 thimbi; § thimbie] dharin; 6 dicriin= 1 topo. 
In some places fifty thimbi went tothe fopa, In rice mensure | chokes is equal 
to 2 tacha sers, and in paddy measure to 14 kacha ser, In Bangabal the assessment 
bore a proportion to the quantity of seed supposed to be required ; forexample, say 
that a o/r, or plot of an aren of two dharda paid arentofeight or ten dharin of 
rice : then its agsesament was said to be chawgandi or panchgandi, that is four or 
five times the sum ol the seed corn, 
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These last were, down to Settlement, considered free Crown pro- 
perty, and were leased from year to year. The midi kolas generally 
had a fixed cash assessment, the wa/ir kolas paid half produce into 
the Raja’s granaries. None of these kolas, a few of the larmest 
excepted, have been partitioned as yet. All the shareholders provide 
ploughs according to their shares or their ability. All the labour 
is done in common ; and when the harvest is got in, after putting aside 
from the gross outturn enough to meet the Government revenue and 
other expenses, the balance is divided upon the plonghs. Often 
four shareholders combine to farnish one plough. Each ola has an 
officer called the ndmeddr, who manages the cultivation, collects the 
men and ploughs; and another called the Aandur, whose duty it 
is to let on the water : this last office is held in turn, but the first is 
generally hereditary. Thendmeddr gets asa perquisite the bead and 
leg of the goat sacrificed at harvest and first ploughing. 

In taltikas Indaura and Khairan, of pargana Narpur, the onl¥ 
other tract in which there is much irrigation, no field assessmen® 
existed, and the revenue was collected by share of the actua 
produce of each harvest. Everywhere, in irrigated and onirrigated 
tracts the regular land rents were increased by the addition of numerous 
extra cesses, some of which went to officials, but most into the 
Raja’s treasury. They differed in number and amount in each 
talika, but were generally in the form of precentages in cash or 
grain. Some of the commonest were the jinsdl, or army tax; the 
paundh or war tax; aur, or atax to cover the cost of writing 
aur, t¢., receipts for the revenue; weighman’s cess, or money- 
tester’s ceas; watchman’s cess; gdniingo’s or mohdsib’s cess,—a 
cess to cover the cost of conveying the Government grain collections 
to the State granary ; dddha or bodh (ineaning extra) and lag are 
names by which some of thesa extra cesses were known in many 
parts of the country. Some of them survive in dealings between 
méfidérs and proprietors, or proprietors and tenants. 

In addition to the above-described recular rents and extra 
cesses on land, a number of miscellaneous items were collected in 
the villages, all of which went by the general name of danwaziré, 
or Forest Department dues. There seems to have been a separate 
staff for the collection of these dues under the Rajas. The Sikhs 
generally farmed the banwazirf of a whole pargana or of several 
talikas to one man, who sometimes, but not always, was also the 
édrdér who had the collection of the regular land-revenne. Man 
items of the banwaziri had no direct connection with the ees 
and cousisted of taxes paid by shop-keepers or artizans; but these 
classes lived on the Raja’s land, got timber and fire-wood from 
his forests, and grazed their cows and goats on his waste. In theory 
his right to demand taxes from them was based more upon_ his posi- 
tion as landlord than as head of the State. The number and amounts 
of the items of the banweziri differed greatly im different talékas. 
a an example, we may take a list of them for one, viz. Changer 

lyar :— 
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Article of profession assessed. Amount of charge. Seay Chapter V, B. 
Gadai shepherd's flock = | Ba.@ per 100 head of sheep |(A woollen chaga and] 5, ee 
or poate eee aaa a be-goat wae 


: 


en 
Gijer berdeman’s buffaloes = ..,. | Re. 1 0 (0 Inrge buffalo W. rently on religious) 
|» O & O small ditte ..  ANRRAIA sr, Pe 
Landboldor’s buffalo, cow | op 8 4 O ans mot talker 
these duce were paid 
Jalila 012 0 per bom wy 
uliha or wearer... a : if [ne ma he , 
| Nai or barber = he ni O12 oO ae aad + appa Least yp a | 
Dbebi or washerman | » O12 0 ditto Set De ak Eee 
Rumbdr or potter w+ | » OF 12 O ditt an) || Send. iat » but in 
Lobir or blacksmith «| » O12 O ditto a { 44 ae ™, sich 
Tarkhdn of carpenter «+ | » O12 O ditto re chi, web 
Darzi or tailor = | » O12 O ditto os : ons See! 
Chamirortanner ... «| » 2 O Ooronehide ... | facture, 
Karaunk or village watchman ...| ,, 1 0 0 | 
Harhel or sawyer... os | go © @ © per house, 
Lahriana,ortaxon garden land| , 1 0 0 ditts 
Telioroilman we | ys O & O per press, 






are ihe rates for 
walcr-milla owned 
and worked by Jhi- 
wars of Rahdrs, who 


were professional 


Woater-mills on a river oo. | 3 maunde of flour 


| Ditt onahill torrent .. | 1) ditta ca { millers; those owned 
tren ' coat | v esl by landholders whe 
Ditto on an irrigation canal | 6 bo is od tc tied. eben 


for their own ¢on- 
sumption wer also 
rates, 
The above list ia taken from a report made out by an old official 
of the tahika, but it is probably not exhaustive, for in reports for 
other faftikas many other items are entered such as— 





__ Monopolies for the sale of intoxicating drugs, for distilling 
spirits or keeping a gambling-lhouse, were granted for taldkas or 
single villages, and the contract money formed items of the banwazirt 
revenue; so also the right to collect and sell the fruit of certain 
forest trees was leased from year to year. Even fruit trees in culti- 
vated lands were not exempt ; for example, the fruit of certain valuabla 
harh trees so situated was always sold to the highest bidder, and 
mango trees were taxed in some falakas, the tax going by the name 
of ambakart, The Rajas claimed even a share of the honey from the 
owners of bee-hives, the beat part of the timber of a tree which might 
be felled or blown down in a man’s field, a large fish which might be 
caught in his weir or fish-trap, or the best hawk which might be 
canghtin the nets spreadin the forests, Ou the day of the Sairi 
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Chapter V,B. festival (1st Besdkh), which answers to our New Year’s Day, the 
Land and Tani whole community of each village offered presents or nazara to 
yas oy the Raja, the landholders sending baskets of fruit or vegetables, the 
‘ shop-keepers articles of their stores, and the artizans articles of their 
manufacture, The Adkim, or headman of the village, went with a 
following, and presented these gifts with an offering in cash of his 
own. He also made presents to the wazir and gidningo, and received 

) presents himself from his. constituents, 

Sikh administration, Under Ranjit Singh's rule, first Desa Singh Majithia, and after 
him his son Lehna Singh, held charge in the eapacity of ndzim or 
rovernor of the hill territory between the rivers Ravi and Satlaj. 

either of these, however, resided permanently in the district, but 
earried on the administration through agents (éérddrs) appointed in 
the pargana towns. Ounce a year the ndzim, or a superior agent 
appointed by him for the purpose, made a tour of the district, taking 
the accounts and hearing and redressing complaints. The mdzim 
was aot only entrusted with the entire receipta from this territory, 
but he was likewise responsible for all disbursements; the fiseal, 
military and miscellaneous charges were all paid by his 
authority out of the gross income. There was no stated 
time for rendering these accounts to the State,—sometimes two and 
three years would be allowed to elapse before he was called upon to 
give an explanation of his stewardship. But he was obliged to be 
always prepared to give up his papers and to pay the balance wheu- 
ever the Government might demand an adjustment. Sardar Lelna 
Singh enjoys a good reputation in the hills; he was a mild and 
lenient governor ; his periodical visits were not made the pretence for 
oppressing and plundering the people; he maintained a friendly and 
gees intercourse with the deposed hill chiefs, aud contributed by 

is conciliatory manners to alleviate their fallen position. At the 
same time he is held in favourable recollection by the peasantry. His 
assessments were moderate fora native system, and although he did 
not possess that force of character to keep his agents under proper 
control, yet he never himself oppressed, nor willingly countenanced 
oppression in others. 

Over every pargana or ancient division of the country was 
appointed a Adrddr who derived his appointment from the ndstm, 
These officers were not remunerated by any fixed scale of salary. 
Sometimes they undertook the farm of their several jurisdictions, 
guurantecing to pay acertain annual revenue to the nazim, and 
taking their chance of remuneration in the profits and opportunities 
for extortion which their position conferred upon them, In sucha 
case, the karddr held himself responsible for all the collections and 
disbursements. He was bound to realize all the revenue, to discharge 
the cost of all establishments, and to pay the surplus balance at 
the end of the year into the Governor's treasury.+ It is obvious that 
eich a practice was highly detrimental to the interests of the people. 
They were literally made over for a given period to his merey, and 
the rapacity of the kérddr was limited only by his discretion. This 
system, however, was not generally followed. It prevailed chiefly in 
pargana eH bet where the vigorous, not to say coutumacious, 
character of the people served as a restraint upon the license of the 
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kdrddr, In most cases the kérddr received a personal salary of 700 
rupees or 1,000 rupees a year from the State. He was allowed also 
asmall establishment, who were paid in the same way from the 


public funds. To each ddrddr there wes usually attached a gi), nitenintelenkthie 


writer or assistant and twenty or thirty sepoys. Of course 
the mere pay was not the only inducement to accept office. Under 
every native government there are certain recognized perquisites, 
derived entirely from the resources of the people, which are at least 
equivalent to the fixed emoluments ; and under so lax a system the 
official was moderate, indeed, who did not overstep these reasonable 
limits. The kérddy was nos generally a long incumbent. Instances 
have occurred, such, for example, as Boghi Shah at Kangra, where 
the Adrddr has held his position for fifteen or twenty years ; but he was 
a personal favourite with Lelua Singh,and owed his protracted tenure 
to his Chiefs support. Taking the class generally, a kérddr seldom stay- 
ed more than three years. He obtained his office probably by the pay- 
ment of a large propitiatery bribe, and the same agency by which he had 
succeeded in ousting his predecessor was opeued to others to be directed 
against himself. Occasionally the people would repair in formidable 
bodies to Lahore and obtain the removal of an obnoxious £drddr BO 
that, partly from the venality of the Government, and partly from the 
effect of their own vices, they seldom held their office long. The sdrddr 
was a judicial as well ns a fiscal officer. He was respousible for the 
peace and security of his jurisdiction as well as for the realization of 
the revenue. But of course his fiscal duties were the most Important, 
Corrupt judgments or an inefficient police were evils which might be 
overlooked, even supposing they excited attention; but a kérddr. in 
balance was an ik 8 almost beyond the hopeof pardon. His chief 
business, therefore, was to collect revenue, Hb his daily routine of 
duty was to provide for the proper cultivation of the land, to encour- 
age the flagging husbandman, and to replace, if possible, the deserter, 
His energies were entirely directed towards extending the agricultural 
resources of the district, and the problem of hia life was to maintain 
cultivation at the highest possible level, and at the same time to keep 
the cultivator at the lowest point of depression, 

Under native government in the rich and highly irrigated ralleys 
of thisdistrict the Government dues have from time immemorial been 
levied in kind. The produce is certain and regular, independent of 
the eaprice of the seasons. In the Kangra valley the proportion of 
grain received by the State had been found throuzh a series of years 
to vary so little that a fixed measure of produce both for the autumn 
and spring harvests was imposed upon every field, and gradually be- 
came a permanent assessment, This practice had been in vogue for 
ages before the Sikh conquest, It was probably devised by one of 
the earlier Hind princes. Its antiquity issoremote that the people 
are ignorant of the author. Forevery field in the valley there is a 
fixed proportion of produce payable to Government ; and so carefully 
and equitably was this valuation made, and so ancient are the land 
marks that constitute each field, that this elaborate assessment has 
lasted without a single instance of failure unto the present day, being 
still, even under the cash assessments of the British Settlement, the 
standard of distribution of the revenue burden among individual culti- 
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vators. The Sikhs found this system in foree on their conquest of 
the country, and they did not subvert it. In every village of the 
valley there was a kothi or granary, where the produce was carried 
and stored : and as the chief staple of the valley is a fine description 
of rice which, Peshawar excepted, is grown in no other locality of 
the Punjab, the Government had no difficulty in disposing of the 
grain. Regularly every year the merchants would come up from 
the plains below and carry off the rice, So profitable was the trade, 
that the kdérddre themselves not unfrequently y aenbbonis their 
own account, and exported the rice of the valley, ringing back, on 
their return, the rock salt of the Pind Dadan mines. 

~ The system above described was confined enti rely to the Kangra 
valley. The valley of Haripur, which also possesses the means of 
abundant irrigation, was usually leased out to farmers, who took 
their rents by division of the crops, paying a fixed annual sum in 
money to the Government kdrddr. In other talikas, such as 
Indaura and Khairan, the resident chawdérfs had sufficient influence 
to secure the lease in theirown names. They also levied their dues in 
kind, paying a money assessment to the State. In the upland parts 
of the district, destitute of artificial aid and dependent for their crops 
npon the periodical rains, the assessment was always in money. 4! 
Iifrddr was too well aware of the vicissitudes of the seasons to place 
his faith on the actual results of cultivation. Every village, there- 
fore, was assessed at a fixed money demand, which was called the 
ayin, and under ordinary circumstances was maintained unaltered 
for many years, until, indeed, the reclamation of new land, or the 
deterioration of the village resources, had ‘made the burden unequal. 
It was obtained by estimating the value at prevailing rates of the gross 
yield of a village in a favourable year, and assuming half the 
amount as the Government demand. 

In excess of the revenue, the Kirddr levied an enna in the 
rupee, or six and a quarter per cent, 18 ‘harach, or, contingencies, 
This was not repaid to the village officials but appropriated partly 
to his own expenses and partly carried to Government credit. The 
representative of the village had to seek his remuneration from 
other sources. He either engaged for the farm of his village, and 
obtained in this wise a precarious Eee or else he was authorized 
to levy a certain percentage on the Government revenue. The 
collections under the Sikh system were always in advance of the 
harvest. The spring demand commenced in Naurdtrd, which 
usually falls about the end of March. The autumn revenue was 
realized in September, and frequently remitted to the pers 
the Dasera festival, or end of October. The money was advanced, 
on the security of the coming crop, by capitalists who could 
dictate their own terms; and thus the people were deprived of the 
legitimate fruits of their industry. Remissions* were occasionally 
given under the authority of Lehna Singh. During the later days 
of the Sikh sovereignty these remissions frequently recurred, and 
were an absolute surrender of the revenue, and not merely suspen 
sions to be subsequently realized. 

Such was the ontline of the Sikh system of revenue as 
followed in the hills, As a general rule, the demand was calcu- 
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lated at the rate of half the gross produce, and this proportion 


was frequently exceeded by the imposition of other cesses, The 
‘ L 


burdens of people were as heavy as they could bear. The 
utmost limits of toleration had been attained. A native Collector 
however, is too discreet to ruin his tenants. He knows that 
indiscriminate severity is sure to entail eventual loss. At the 
same time he will proceed to any length short of actual destrnction. 
He will take all he ean withont endangering the security of the future. 
His policy is to leave nothing but a bare subsistence to the eulti- 
vator of the soil, and with this principle as his rule of practice 
all his assessments are moulded. By gradual experience the 
eapabilities of every village were ascertained, and the demand 
became stationary at the hichest sum that could be paid without 
positive deterioration. The Sikh assessment was generally equal. 
The exceptions were those in which personal interest had counter- 
balanced the cupidity of the Adrddr, and in the hills, which were 
inhabited by a foreign race possessing no sympathy with the Sikhs, 
such instances of exemption were rare. The burden, as arule, 
was borne by all alike, heavy indeed according to just and liberal 
principles, but still impartially distributed. 

British Settlement. 

On the cession of these hills in March 1846 A.D., . Summary 
Settlement for three years was effected by Mr. John Lawrence, 
the Commissioner of the Jalandhar Dodb. Sardar Lehna Singh, 
the né&zim of the territory, alarmed at the commotions which 
were agitating his country, had retreated before the campaign to 
Benares. His brother, Ranjodh Singh, the Commander at Aliwal, 
governed in his place, and delivered his fiscal papers, shewing the 
detail of villages and the annwal assessment fixed upon each, to the 
Commissionor, On this rent-roll, revised and checked by local 
information, the Summary Settlement was completed. Four 
parganas, Kangra, Haripur, Nadaun and Kilo, were settled by 
the Commissioner in person. The fifth, Nurpur, was made over 
to Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
district. The whole of the details occupied less than a month, and 
during this period some hundred miles of country were traversed. 
The district was distributed into compact fiscal jurisdictions, 
qualified officers appointed to the charge, the revised rent-roll 
prepared, and all arrangements completed before the commence- 
ment of the official year, the Ist May 1846-47. 

Asa general rule, the Summary Settlement was assessed at 
areduction of ten per cent. on the Sikh revenue. All anomalous 
cesses and official perquisites were swept away, and the demand 
consolidated into a definite sum, for which engagements were taken 
from the village representatives for a period of three years. The 

ple were summarily relieved of a number of miscellaneons 
poe ace under the former system enhanced their burdens 
and subjected them to constant molestation. On the other hand, we 
introduced onr own system, and charged the cost to the village com- 
monities. We appointed villaze office-bearers for management and 
account, and fixed theemoluments of the lambarddr at five per cent. 
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Chapter V,B. snd the wages of the patiefri at two and half per cent. on the 
TEPe Government jama ; we established also a Road Fund, and levied one 
Sg mr gan per cent. additional for this purpose ; so that, although we cleared 
rn _ away the irregular and undefined cesses of our predecessors, we 
substituted instead a series of charges which amounted nearly to 
nine per cent. in excess of the Government dues, 
Kangra. In pargana Kangra the rents had always been taken in kind. 
Every field was assessed, and had been for centuries, at a fixed va- 
Ine in corn, The people had never paid in money, and their feel- 
ings from long prescription and usage were entirely in favour of grain 
payments. They had never been acenstomed to dispose of their pro- 
duce or to convert it into money, and yet our system eschewed collec- 
tions in kind and required that the revenne should be liquidated in eash. 
In this pargana, therefore, the Summary Settlement was not only a 
revision of the assessment, bnt an entire reversal of ancient and time- 
honoured customs, The grain payments were commuted at easy 
rates into money, and the people, aftera little persiuision, were 
brought to accede to the innovation, Mr. Barnes writes “ this mea- 
sure, effected by the Commissioner, was attended with the most 
complete success. The Settlement itself was the fairest and best in 
the district, and the people are so well satisfied with the change 
that they would gladly pay a higher revenue than revert to their old 
usage. Money assessment has left them masters within their own 
village areas. They may cultivate whatever crops they please. 
it has tanzht them habits of self-management and economy, and has 
converted them from ignorant serfs of the soil into an intelligent and 
thrifty peasantry, They apprecinte the discretion with which they 
are now entrusted, and are stimulated by the prospects which industry 
holds out to them”. 

Nurpur. The pargana of Nirpur was settled by Lientenant Lake, and the 
demand was not reduced in the same ratio as in the other gan 
Inassumiugthe executive charge of the district he soon became aware 
of this fact, and, to lighten the burden he suspended the five per cent. 
allowance, which constituted elsewhere the official fees of the village 
representatives. For two years this Settlement was realized not 
without complaints, but without arrears ; at the end of that time the 
second campaign commenced, insurrections arose in the hills, especi- 
ally in Nurpur, the harvest failed, and both fiscal and political reasons 
combined to reduce the Settlement. Accordingly, with the sanction of 
the Commissioner, confirmed by Sir Frederick Currie, the Chief 
Commissioner at Lahore, the jama of Nuirpur was lowered to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 20,000 and fixed at the aggregate of Res. 1,76,890, 
which it bore at the time of the revised Settlement under Regulation 


IX of 1833, 
Haripur and The Summary Settlement of parganas Harfpur and Nadann eall 
Nadaun. for no special remark, The revenne was fairly bué rather heavily 


assessed. For a short period, and as the first Settlement, the demand 
was placed at a very judicions standard. Too great remissions would 
have senbactasied Febure proceedings, and it was safe policy to keep 
the revenue rather above than below the just proportion, for there 
were no data for elaborate calculations, and the revised Settlement 
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which was immediately to follow wonld adjust and moderate all Chapter V, B. 
inequalities, |  o— 

2 The peryana of Kala was a mountainous tract entirely distinct 90g eat ieee 
from the rest of the district. The people and products belonged almost Kilo, 
to different species. This country was the most recent congnest of ) 
the Sikhs.. The inhabitants were not yet reconciled to the rule of 
their invaders, and the vestiges of war and rapine were still visible 
in the ruined homesteads and deserted fields of the peasantry, when 
the usurpers were themselves deposed to make way for thoir British 
eonquerors. The upper part of the canton, which constitutes the 
valley of the Bids near its source, was settled by Mr, John Lawrence, 
the Commissioner of the Jalandhar Doib, The lower portion, border- 
ing on the Satlaj, was settled by the Honorable J. Erskine. Tt Was in 
this part of the pargana that the population displayed ‘the greatest 
opposition to Sich supremacy, and it was here accordingly that 
the marks of desolation were most recent and numerous. The 
jama was made progressive in order to suit the impoverished con- 
dition of the country, and the maximum was reached in three years, 
the term of the Settlement. The detail in the margin will show 
the demand fixed on each pargana at this Summary Settlement. 
Mr. Barnes thus discusses the nature of this assessment -— 

“Although an abatement of 10 per cent. on the Sikh rent-roll Results of the 
was allowed at the Summary Summary Settle- 


__ Ee, Settlement, an experience of mais 
Pargana pee i eet | four years as district officer as- 
" slope ripar | 92.173 sired me that this demand on 
”  ‘Wérpur 1,42,400 the unirrigated tracts was still 
fisreliancous  vil-| toohigh. Crops dependent on 
lnges of Nirpurl 9, seq } ae tha: perodiaal sa 
transferred = to PES") Total, 1,76,890 periodical raing are so 


fluctuating and irregular, ‘that 


Pargana kita 82,6605 amoney assessment fixed for 
. eae A series of years must needs 
Total ... 7,27, be light to compensate for the 


vicissitudes of the seasons, 
The Sikh revenue was calculated on a moiety of the gross produce, and a 
reduction of 10 per cent. upon the Government demand would still leave 
the respective shares in the relative Proportion of forty-five to fifth; -fire, 
T om fully aware that this was not the only benefit which the Summary fe 
ment introduced. I do not forget that the people have obtained an entire im- 
manity from many vexatious imposts. The weight of taxation has been 
further lightened by extended cultivation, by the distribution of the Go_ 
vernment revenue overa wider area, by freedom from official extortion, and by 
the introduction and culture of better articles of produce. All these circum. 
stances combined have tended certainly to improve the condition of the eulti- 
vator. It is not easy, nor aoe practicable, to calculate to what extent 
20 per cent. to each man’s income, #0 that the Government revenue, in. 
stead of being nearly a hali, probably does not ex one-third of the 
present assets of the cultivator, | 
“ Allowing to these considerations their full importance, T still beliove 
there is not sufficient vitality in the Summary Settlement to carry it sue. 
cessfully over a long series of years. The cultivator’s profits are not so 
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large that he can pay his own resources the losses incidental to a bad 
harvest. The occurrence of a calamitous year would compel the Govern- 
ment, as it has already done, to grant remissions, and the public revenue 
would thus come to fluctuate with the vicissitudes of the seasons. A con- 
stant struggle would be kept up between the Government and the people, 
tending to demoralize the community, to encourage frauds and false repre- 
sentations, and to overwhelm the Collectors’ establishments with the 
labour of examining applications for relief. Moreover, we should bear in 
mind that under the Government of our prodecessors there were adventi- 
tious circumstances, now no longer existing, which assisted the people to 
meet their public obligations. A large proportion of the hill population, 
especially from Narpur and Haripur, were he in the ranks of the 
Sikh army, for which service their quiet orderly behaviour, fidelity to their 
employers, and courage in the field, particularly recommended them, They 
were held in such estimation that no establishment, public or private, was 
considered to be properly furnished in which they were not included, The 
money that these men remitted to their families supplied funds to meet 
extraordinary difficulties, to replace agricultural stock, and to liquidate the 
Government revenue, which, under other circumstances, must have fallen 
into arrears. This source of income has now been withdrawn. The Sikh 
establishments have been scattered to the winds, and those very men who, 
under former Governments were the mainstay of the district, are now 
sitting idle at home, enhancing the burthens and contributing nothing to 
the general store. In Niirpur and Haripur there are thousands of men 
(I write from positive information) out of employ, born and bred to military 
service, unpractised in and undisposed to any other occupation. However 
good as soldiers, they are worthless as agriculturists, and instead of being 
an element of strength, they present an argument for moderating the 
revenue so as to suit their helpless condition. | 

“ But the best proof of all that the Summary Settlement was too hich 
to last, is the fact that during the years 1847-48 and 1848-49 I was obliged 
to grant remissions, In those two years the hills were visited by a severe 
and long continued drought, scarcity prevailed over all the unirrigated 
portion of the district, the cattle died for want of fodder and water, and for 
three successive harvests not a crop was saved in the poor uplands of Nur- 
pur and Nddaun. Those porta suffered most which were nearest to the 
plains, while the interior distriets, from their neighbourhood to the higher 
mountains, obtained an additional supply of rain. The people were reduced 
to great distress, and in this emergency I applied for and received the 
sanction of the Commissioner to suspend such portiona of the revenue as 
the circumstances of the people might require. Accordingly I went about 
investigating personally the condition and resources of each falifa : and the 
result was that I allowed suspensions, and the Government so far acquies- 
ced in the propriety of these measures as to authorize the absolute remission 
of all the balances.” 


§ __ Under these circumstances a Regular Settlement was set on 


A.D. 1848—82. fot under Mr. Barnes, the Deputy Commissioner, in 1848; and his 


admirable report on the operations was submitted in 1852. The 
term of Settlement was originally fixed at 20 years: but was sub- 
sequently extended to 30 years, to expire in 1879. It is therefore 
this Settlement the assessments of which are still current ; though, 
as will presently be explained, the record of rights has been revised - 
in the meantime, The assessment made by Mr. Barnes has worked 





admirably. He thus describes his action, and the grounds upon Ghapter V, B. 
which it was based :— Land and Land’ 
“In the irrigated Pargana of Kangra and the upper portion of “ Pavenua. 
Kalu, where the Crops are certain and regular and the Summary Settle Assetament on irri. 
ment had been easily collected, I gave no reductions. The village jamag gated tracts, 
Were adjusted and t to assimilate to a general standard, but the 
emand was not lowered, Indeed, there is a slight increase in the present 
assessment, and so also in the irrigated villages of Hari ur, such ng 
tahikes Nagrota and Narhanah : and in the irrigated valleys of Nir- 
pur, such as Indaura, Khairan and Siirajpur, the reduction is almost 
nominal. In these cases I had no misgivings for the future. The 
supply of water was drawn from perennial sourees, and conducted from the 
hills over the surface of the country. The data for assessment were precise 
and positive: there was no deduction to ba made for prospective casualties, 
Six years had passed since the cession, and no accident had occurred to 
retard the prosperity of the villages ; on the contrary, I had seen them, 
when the inhabitants of the unirrigated tracts were rendered destitute by 
drought, increasing in resources, and paying their revenue with promptness 
ri at Under these circumstances there was no necessity to lighten 





that the times, though unfavourable to the general prospects of the district, 
Were propitious to the irrigated tracts, The scarcity and drought which de. 
Yastated the uplands doubled the profits of the inhabitants of the valleya, 
Their produce was constant and undiminished, and realized twice the price. 





I did not forget that irrigated lands have also their eyeles of adversity, 
although the fluctuations are neither so frequent nor run to such dangerous 
sremes. The seasonable rains that would gladden the uplands and eover 


had ranged remarkably high, A return for the ten years previous to our on 

supancy proved to me the vicissitudes to which the market was subject, and 

T could not disregard the warnings they suggested. The rates of assessment 

were certainly not low, and on these grounds [ determined to maintain 

them. The details of course required to be adjusted and equalized, but the 

totals I resolved to keep as nearly ag possible unalt red, 

“The results of my experience, extending over the period of four years, Assessment on wn 

established in my mind the truths of thesa two propositions :—Firay,” that irrigated tracts, 


would be enabled to meet without 
the rot Mera of the soil, | Kin 
«0 the porgana of Kdngra are comprised six subordinate talukag, Radngra, 
Five of these are situated in the valley which lies at the foot of the great 
lamba range, Those falikas command extensive means of irrigation, the 
soil and population also. are nearly identical, but.owing to variations af 
and relative distance from the plains, they exhibit different rates of 
sssteament. Although constituent parts of one valley, they are Plaged 
geographically one abore the other in snccessire tiers, beginning with Rihli, 
the moat westerly and the most depressed in point of elevation, and ending 


ld 
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with Bangahal, a remote falééa on the Mandi frontier, Rihli and Kangra 
are nearly alike, both in position and in the vicinity of markets. Paélam and 
Rajgiri are elevated about seven hundred feet, and to the traders who come 
from the Punjib to take away the staple produce of rice are less accessible 
than the lower portions of the valley. Again, Bangahal is situated on a plat- 
form raised about a thousand feet above the level of Palam. The climate of 
Rihli and Kangra is almost tropical. Besides rice, which iscommon to the 
whole valley, the people grow sugarcane, tobacco, turmeric, and other valuable 
articles of commerce. In Pilam and [ajgiri the greater elevation makes 
the temperature more moderate. The rice and sugar are equally famous as 
the produce of Rihli or Kangra ; but the greater difficulty of access necessi- 
tates a reduction in the prices to attract traders over the additional distance, - 
so the land bears a lighter assessment in order to compensate for the depre- 
ciated value of the produce, The climate of Bangihal does not admit of 
the cultivation of sugar aud other analogous crops; the rice also is of a coarser 
description. Moreover, the position of the falitais secluded, and in parts 
very ragged and mountainous, These causes will sufficiently account for the 
great disparity of rates between these different falikas, 


“ The same reasons affect the assessment of the constituent villages of each 
oral ; for the surface of the country is not a uniform level ; the valley 
slopes gradually from the base of the Chamba range towards the river Bids ; 
the upper villages, though belonging to the same talika, are perhaps a 
thousand feet higher than the villages at the other extremity. This difference 

of elevation induces great variations of climate. The corn in the lower 

tion of the valley is yellow and ready for the sickle while the 
neath the hills and not ten miles distant are quite green and nuttiabeites 
The temperature of the lower villages allows of the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane and the finest qualities of rice ; the estates. at the head of the valley are 
limited to wheat, salles and the inferior sorts of rice. In the adaptation of 
climate to ogricultaral development the lower villages possess a decided 
ndvantage, ey are also more accessible and nearer to the markets of the 
district. Oa the other hand, the villages nearest the hills are most 
contiguous to the supplies of water for the purposes of irrigation ; they 
take their wants first, and .are alwaya certain of whatever quantity they 
require. The lower villages must wait in expectation ;—frequently they 
cannot command the water when there is the greatest demand for it the 
supply is always more precarious and more limited than in the 

situated above them, All these considerations of climate, accessibility and 
relative means of irrigation, have a palpable influence in determining the ratea 
of assessment, and will account for the wide extremes between which the 


village jamae ‘fluctuate. 


“In 1 district where so many causes unknown to Settlement experience 
operated to a ordinary calculations, the past payments for a series of 
years obvious! st afford the most practical and trustworthy data for future 
assessment, the Kangra valley there were great focilities for ype tie. 
such a record; the payments of every village had been made in grain, at 
rates which had prevailed from the earliest times ; the grain had been stored 
by Government at the village granary kofhi, and sold wholesale to Panjab 
traders. The only process necessary was to convert thé recei into money 
according to the current prices of the year, A schedule of  priees for the 
sixteen years preceding the Settlement was obtained from the principal 
market ain of tech fatdibs ani the average collections of each village were 
at once computed, 














“ The following table will show the amount. of the Summary Settlement Ghapter Y, B. 






in each faliika, the average collections of the F sixteen years, and my f rH 
| eres a 





| “Tt will be observed that, though my estimates show an increase, they 
are still below the average collections, I believe the Jamas are very 
moderate, The people accepted them readily, 
“For the other talikas of the valley, Upla Rajgiri and Bangihal, 
. Past, id, I was not able to obtain a trustworthy 
ester Rs, gi tabla of Na ec . The 
Upla Rajet ee 19,697 19,335 circumstances of igiri so closely 
Bangihal ve 5,309 5352 resemble P&lam that Che rated sepli- 
ed in one fala were equally adapted for the other, The past and propos 
nssesaments for these two ¢altikas are herewith annexed. There has been little 
Or no alteration made, Bargirdon is the only unirrigated faliika attached 
to this ‘a, and, in conformity with the principles that guided my 
Secssment of unirrigated lands, has received 4 considerable reduction, Te 
was formerly held in jagir by Ajit Singh, one of the Sinddnwala Singh 
ardirs, and the demand had been raised by his rapacity. It is a poor 
district, entirely dependent upon the season. The former jemd wag Re. 
12,354. The proposed assessment is Rs. 10,635. | 
“The pergana of Nidaun is utterly deficient in the means of irriga~ Niddaun. 
tion. It consists of low hills, unrelieved by any open country and contains 
seven falitas. The entire cultivated area amounts to 121 547 acres, of 
which only 2,355 acres, or less than two per cent., are irrigated. In this 
Pergana, which comprises upwards of nine hundred square miles, there are 
only three towns—Jawila Mukhi, N&daun and Sujénpur-Tira. The two 
last scarcely deserve the appellation, being only large-sized villages, The 
‘population is entirely agrarian, and, except in these towna, there are few 
non-productive classes to create 4 demand for agricultural stock ; conse- 
quently grain iS excessively cheap, In times of drought the deficiency of 
water is a serious embarrassment, and in times of plenty there is the greatest 
difficulty in disposing of the produce. The people are poor, and the 
Summary Settlement pressed heavily upon their resources. In some 
parts, for instance in Chauki Kotlehr, considerable balances acerned. 
This taliika was nearest to the plains. The soil is thin, lying upon a 
a noseg, SUbstratum of sandstone. The people 
ie eg) A Pe complained of the 
Nédarn «. 40,794 83.286 severity of the Summary Settlement, 
‘Changer Ralyér ... 89,103  93'008 Other tahti£as, such a3 Mahal Mori, 
- Chaaki Kotlehr  ,., #7505 23,165 9 recent escheat owing tothe rebellion 
 Tikla wi ae teat of Raja Parmod Chand in 1848-49, 
hal Mori ws 82789 © 89,157 were assessed at rates which did not 
: »~ 11,081 9,316 sags — proigarra Consgj- 
otal’ «77657 gaze “eTing, however, the want of ic, 
Total = 1,77,657 —1,50.589 Gia vad the absence of markets: I 


pare nt te iateiatig® intel a full reduction 








na of twelve per cent. Inthe margin above is the detail 
of the talukes, with their past and present assessments. 

“The pargana of Haripur, unlike Nédann, is mixture of valleys 
and alternsting ranges. It borders on the river Bids, and includes a fing 


Chapter V,B. in this 


alluvial plain known asthe Hal Din, The rest of the na consists of 
hills with narrow intervening valleys. Itis more accessible than Nédann. 
There is a large proportion of non-agricultural inhabitants, and 9,461 acres, or 
twenty-one per cent., are irrigated. The whole of this area, however, is not 
watered trom perennial sources, In some of the falikas the streams are liable 
to dry up in seasons of scarce rain, and thus the supply fails when the need is 
most imperative. Notwithstanding these advantages, the pargana of 
Haripur was considerably over-assessed. The Sikh revenue derived from 
this district was higher in proportion than any other part of the hills. The 
pulation is military, and was largely employed in the Sikh armies. The 
otal karddra took advantage of this circumstance to raise the village 
demands, which the fruits of Sikh service only afforded the means to pay. 
Again, a system of farming which gave rise to much speculation prevailed 
in this pargana. The villages near the town were the subject of keen 
competition, and the jamas were driven in consequence far above the legiti- 
mate standard. The pergana formerly abounded with pine forests which 
Sancaarys Pretend adorned the hill sides, and the 

Settlement. Settlemen¢, Vicinity of the Bids made these fo- 


Nurpur. 


Mangar 


Dhanietah 


Kotila 
Gangot 


16,465 


15,815 


rests valuable. The farmers of the 
villages had the right of felling the 
wood within their respective bounda- 
ries, and this cause also contriboted 
to enhance the value of the leases. 
The Summary Settlement gave o 
large reduction, and restored the 
management of the villages to the 


hands of the resident communities ; 
but the assessment was felt to be 

| heary, and in the dronght of 1847-48 
and 1848-49 I was obliged to grant considerable remissions. The few 
forests remaining were reserved to Government, and the people could not avail 
themselves of this source of revenue, In this pargana also I eonsidered the 
amount of relief should not be less than twelve per cent. The irrigated 
villages received little or no reduction—their condition was prosperous, and 
the revenue was paid without difficulty. But in the upland tracts, where 
irrigation was entirely wanting, and the villages were full of disbanded 
eoldiers, I reduced the demand to the full measure brought out by my rates. 
I give in the margin a list of the faiidkas, showing the jama of the Summary 
Settlenent and my proposed revision. 

Nurpur isthe most westerly pargera of the district. It stands also the 
nearest to the plains, and many of its villages on thia account have recently 
been transferred to the neighbouring jurisdiction of Gurdaspur. Like 
Haripur, this pargane possesses a great variety of hill and open country. 
The Bids at this point debouches into the plains, and on either bank are 
rich alluvial plateanx supported in the distance by low ranges of hills. The 
faliikas of Nirpur bordering on the river are Tifidaura and Khairan. 








Total 92,172 80,888 


Both are irrigated by canals drawn from the Bids, but the natural 


lnxuriance of the tract, is seriously impaired by the caprices of the river, 
which here runs in three channel=, and daring the: rainy season 
invniates, and frequently devastates, the surrounding country. Above 
the valley of the Bids the surface of the pargana is picturesque and undu- 





lating,—the hills increase in sire, and the valleys assame a mote definite 
shape as they recede from the plains. Nurpur, from its westerly position 
and distance from the lofty mountains of Chamba, gets considerably less 
rain than the other parganas in the district. The ¢alikas adjoining the 
plains are peculiarly liable to drought ; the soilis poor and arid, and water, 
even for domestic purposes, has to be fetched from along distance. In tha 

dry seasons of 1848-49 the distresg 


Summa: Propose ) | R 

Settnmenk, Setloment. Sige epee, a ee in Nr 
Narpor ” 10,107 0 on not only to suspend the collection of 
Indaura ou.» 20,226 20,054 the revenne, but to revise the Som- 
Jagut] oe 1486 7436 mary Settlement a year before its 
ods eee, vse 16,385 term would expire. But even this 
Lm. w» IO0A452 o.846 ‘ ae oh as . 
“roe ail 14M 1,638 Teduction did not suffice, and at the 
Bhihper =... 19,829 18,725 Regular Settlement I allowed a further 
lca wes got 5.879 concession of 6°20 per cent. Nurpur 
Pa ode gag? contains fourteen faldkas accordin, 
Kandi ua 7.998 7480 nee os the a a 

: n rr 779 2.640 “To sum up the statistics of t 
Mau Bila 3... 7,408 7.165 entire savin of NWiurpur, including 
MauZerin ... 1,414 L5tl the falikas now annexed to Gurdds- 
Total 1,299,294 121,621 pur, the aggregate jama of this tract 
according to the Summary Settlement 


was as follows :— 
Rts, 
Summary Settlement of present pargana of Mirpur ... 1,42,401 
transferred ... . 84,489 


Summary Settlement of talddas : 
Add remissions given in 1848-49 ie «=. 20,176 
Total 1,97,066 


“The proposed assessment amounts to the following detail — 


Ra. 
Proposed Settlement in pargena Nirpur — ... ww 183,577 
Do, do, in falakas transferred 1. «© s SB BT 


Total 1,668,914 





“The entire jama of this tract before separation amounted, therefore, 
to the searegate gum of Ks. 1,97,066, and the present assessment reaches 
a total of Hs. 1,66,914. The comparison showa.a gross reduction of Rs. 
$0,152, which is a little in excess of 15 per cent, This is the largest men- 
sure of reduction given to any pargana, but [ have already stated that the 
Summary Settlement was higher than in the rest of the district, The 
remissions of both Settlements taken together are not greater, but the 
scanty relief accorded in the first Settlement obliged a larger concession to 
render all equal in the second. Mirpur is not only a poor pargana with a 
limited amount of irrigation, but there are other reasons for moderating the 
demand, It is a frontier district, touching on the territories of Maharaj 
-Guléb Singh to the west, and the Hill State of Chamba to the north, It 
also receives less rath than other pee eed in ae hills ; and the 
population, moreover, is military, and numbers were formerly eniployed in 
the ranks of the Sikh army. These men are dasoindbsthed: annie 
and are not the class from whom a high revenue could be exacted,” 

The financial results of the Regular Settlement may be thus 


to agriculture, 
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Results of Summary and Revised Assessments compared. 
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| Haripur ses =| O9,172) 80,588) 17a) Ow) 6] RT 
Net | cor one : aaa as] 142.401 143.077 a a 8 S24 be 620 | 
Taldcne troneferred ta G 1 | 84.459 Bi iwH 1,152 es a0 ! 
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Total —... | 7,97,161| 683,703) Lee] 48,0101 O85 
Deducting the small enhancement in pargana Kangra, the net 
reduction on the whole district amounts to the aggregate sum of Ra. 
45,598 and falls upon the gross revenue of the district in the: ropor- 
tion of exactly six per cent. To this reduction should be added the 
remissions Rs. 20,176 granted to the pargana of Nirpur in the 
year 1848-49. By the nddition of this sum the total decrease of 
revenue on the Summary Settlement amounts to Is. 63,534, or 
abont 873 per cent. The land-revenne of the four tahetle of Kangra 
proper as constituted at the time of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, thus 
amounted to Hs, 5,958,885, Mr. Lyall gives the figures. for the 
present talsils (excluding all jégirs) as follows -— 





Aye ama on oom see Ea, spice 
Thera: | Ce] sem os 2,29, Z « 
Dehra Tk a s we on 112017 
Hamirpur CTT one om 8 im 1,003,469 
Total a » Bs, 65,58,010 


Mr. Lyall thus describes the method of assessment adopted b 
Mr. Barnes, and its result upon the ancient assessment by hold- 
nfs s— 

“With regard to the regular land-revenue, it would, I think, be a tmis- 
take to suppose that Mr. Barnes made a real mauzewar assessment, or in 
other oe that, having ascertained the cultivated and culturable area of 
each maura, he applied to them rates based on quality of soil or catimate of 
value of crops, and so worked out a jamaordemand, The surface of the 
country is so broken, and the difference in productiveness of adjoining lands 
so immense, that it will never be possible to assess a mawza in the lump. 
In all the old jamabandi papers the demands and collections for each holding 
or each plot were given separately ; the jama or demand for the whole mauza 
was merely the sum total of the jamas of the holdings. Mr. Barnes had 
these papers before him ; when he found from enquiry, that the people of 
any mauza were in astate of poverty, or that there had been difficulty in 
collections, he gave a reduction of so much per cent, on the old demand. 
When the new Ahewad or rent-roll came to be made out, each holding got 
its rateable share of the reduction, unless some holders proved to the 
satisfaction of the fahsfldér and village eouncil that their case demanded 
Special consideration, in which case the reduction was divided unequally 
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among the holdings a a rough promot arbitration. What I mean to Chapter V, B. 
pois out ia this : that the old family holding and field assessment still live, _ ie 
tittle changed, though disguised, by Mr. Barnes’ assessments, Land and Land 

“ When we first took the country, the right to collect the banwazirf ‘Revenue. — 
was sold at auction by Government in faiika leases, but very soon after, Teatinent of raised 
abolished. I notice that in the correspondence of the day this was treat- 
ed a3 a matter of course, as if there was something immoral er oppressive 
in the nature of the tax ; but now most people would, I think, alles that 
it was open to no good objections, and that in Kangra especially o tax of 
the kind ought to have been kept up. A Summary Settlement of the 
land-revenue was made at the same time, grain rent being converted into 
eash, and all abwas or extra cesses abolished in the usual way. In the 
same year the Commissioner, concurring with the Deputy Commissioner, 
ruled that all iandholders must continue to pay grazing tax on their buffa- 
loes if they sent them to graze in the big wastes. At the Regular Setile- 
ment, however, ll grazing taxes were abolished, except in the case of the 
Gujars and Gaddis, the professional herdsmen and shepherds. To simplify 
accounts the taxes on Gijars’ buffaloes and on water-mills were included in 
the village jamag or sar and made paya ble to the communities, The den 
paid by matfidirs in Nirpur was treated in the same way. The grazing tax on 
Gaddi shepherds’ flocks was excluded from the Village jamag, and the ecollec- 
tion farmed to influential landholders by five-year lenzes for one or two 
talikas. Mr. Barnes at first leased the right to collect the grazing tax 
on Gaddis’ flocks to the lambardére of the villages containing forest ; but 
this arrangement injured the Gaddis, whose runs are not coterminous with 
mauza boundaries ; so Mr. Barnes and Mr, Bayley, Deputy Commis- 
sioners in 1852, revised it, and adopted this system mentioned. The rate of 
the tax was at the ssme time fixed as follows:—* On 100 head of sheep 
and goats, per annum, excluding lambs and kids, Ra, 2: including lamba 
and kids, Rs. 1-11-6." 
‘ The revenne instalments are as follows :—Kangra, June, July, Salina tate 
Rs, 04,926 ; December, February, Rs. 1,77,167 :—Nérpur, ae o 
Kangra, Rs. 46,552; Rs. 60,620 :—Uehra, as Kangra, Rs. 54,731; 
Kis. 59,580:—Hamirpur, J une, July, Rs. 41,058; December, 
January, Rs, 64,840 :—Kiilu, July, August, Rs. 29,819 ; December, 
February, Rs. 26,376. Whole District, Rabi, Rs. 2,37,086; Kharif 
Rs. 3,838,552. 

The cesses leviable in addition to the land revenue are uni- Ceanen, 
form ereughent .the district, expent that there is no road cess in 

: ] 


Kulu; and are levied at the fo owing rates per cent. on the 
revenue :— 

Local rate cesg -. Ot Ra. 8 6 4/ Education cesg oo OtEs 1 0 8 
Road cess + 1 0 O| Dak Coss =~ » 8 8 @ 


The collections of cess in 1883-84 were as shown in the 

; | margin. 

Asalready stated, the Settle- Working of the 
ment was originally sanctionul Regular Settle 
for twenty years, but the term ment. 
was afterwards extended to thirty. 

Mr. Barnes thus describes his 
anticipation as to the working of 
: : lis assessments :— , 
“In every pargana throughout this district the Settlement has bern 
made for twenty years, and engagements to this ecffeet have been taken 
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Chapter V,B. fromevery village community. I do not anticipate in any part of the 
: a district, not even in villages, any extensive reclamation of waste land, 
Hand and Land which would render a shorter period advisable ; whereas by fixing one 
Workine of the Re- #@7™ there is « general uniformity in the settlement proceedings through 
guise Betiliaeest. out the district. In the Kangra pargana there is no available land to 
| redeem, In Nirpur there is greater seope for improvements, but there 
is not sufficient waste to materially derange the village assessments, or to 
render a revision neceseary before the expiration of the twenty years. The 
game remork applies to Haripur and Nadaun, and even to Kilu, where 
undoubtedly there is a greater proportion of culturable land than im any 
other portion of the district ; for it must be remembered that these hills- 
have been inhabited from time immemorial. There is naturally in such 
a country only a small proportion of the superficial area capable of culture. 
All such spots have on long since selected and reclaimed ; nothing 1s 
left now, but the precipitous sides of hills, frequently encumbered with 
forest and: brushwood, which must be first cleared before the plough or 
spade can be introduced. Such lands hold out but little promise, and 
often yield spontaneously more valuable produce than could raised by 
artificial cultivation. At the present prices of grain, no one would under- 
toke to reclaim them, and I do not anticipate, even in Kiln, that any 
material addition will be made tothe cultivated area by the breaking up 
of new soil. On the other hand, the people were most anxious fora 
twenty years’ lease, and were delighted when I took engagements, subje 
of course to confirmation, from them. The assurance of long leases 
given a great stimulus to agricultural enterprise, ‘Lands are sedulously 
cultivated and made to bear two crops where one only had been previously 
raised. New water-cuts have been projected ond executed, and the 
cultivation of the superior kinds of produce, especially of sugareane, has 
been largely promoted. The people are accumulating stock, and alrhough 
a twenty years lease may postpone for afew years the additional revenue 
which Government may expect to obtain, yet this forbearance will be more 
than repaid by the increased resources and prosperity of the people, which 
the term of twenty years will establish upon permanent foundations,” 
How far these anticipations were realised within the fifteen 
years immediately sastontins Mr. Barnes’ settlement (1552 to 
1867) may be judged from the following figures, and from 
Mr. Lyall’s remarks upon them which are given below. Tha 
first table inclndes, the second excludes the three unsettled jdyire 
of which the areas have been given in Chapter IV. 
Areas in 1851 and 1866, ineluding unsettled jagire. 
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Areas of 1866, excluding unsettled jagire. Chapter V, B. 
| on weree Uscenrirren, : Amma, | ‘Land o = Land 
, ah . | Working of the Be 
Nunes of Porgasa i : . F; | | cule Gettiamneal 
3 )3/|2 3 E 
ae jal a } et : 
i eal Bi |: 2 5 6; | a, er S| Bi 
Hanirpar ™ |ioa’est [emooe! iaasa | 194,878 23,40) 220,116 bosses | as'aaa| Seu'bes 
| gnsaay | 0.50) 4t08e | 1,048,809 | 78, 33 


1,197,408 | 1,u60,363 | 144,134| 1,410,487 | 


On these figures Mr. Lyall notes :— 

“ This shows a general increase of cultivation of 20 per cent., and 
to take each pargana separately, an increase in Kangra of 12 per 
cent., in Niurpur of 18 Ket cent., in Dehra of 30 per cent., and in Hamir- 
pur of 19 per cent. In my opinion this increase of cultivation is 
more nominal than real, Great progress has undoubtedly been made, but 
it has been mostly in the way of improvement of existing fields, and not of 
adding new fields from the waste. From personal observation I can say at 
once that nothing like 90,000 acres of genuine waste have been reclaimed 
since last Settlement. Mr. Barnes did not much exaggerate when he wrote 
in his para, 251) that ‘searcely a single arable spot could be found which 
was not already tenanted.’ Moreover, two causes have tended to restrain 
the reclamation of such culturable waste as did exist ; the first the mutual 
jealousy of the different families holding land in esch mauza; the second 
the rule by which land could not be cleared of trees without permission of 
the District Officers. I believe the real explanation of the greater part of 
the apparent increase to be that much land of the kind known as bdlnd 
banyar or kw (that is, unterraced land of the description scattered 
here and there on the hills and in the forest) and only cultivated once in 
several years was overlooked at the Revenue Survey, or not reckoned as 
cultivated. Much of this has since been improved, and now produces its one 
or two crops every year, and the zamindirs themselves took very good care 
that none of it should be overlooked in present measurements.” 

As already stated, Mr. Barnes’ assessments worked admirably, — Rovision of the 
but experience soon showed that the record of rights was incomplete —_ record, 1866—72. 
and faulty ; and eventually, in 1865, Colonel Lake, the Financial 
Commissioner, proposed that the Settlement Department should ex- 
tend operations to the Kangra district, with a view of drawing up 
really correct records of rights, and obtaining correct statistics of 
cultivation and resources only, and not forthe re-assessment of the 
revenue. The Punjab Government concurred, and sanction was 
given by a Resolution of the Government of India, dated 15th June 
1865. Settlement operations were accordingly set on foot in 1866 
“with a view of drawing up really correct records of rights and ob- 
taining correct statistics of cultivation and resources, but not for 
the re-assessmeut of the revenue.” The charge of this Settlement was 
entrusted to Mr. J. B. Lyall, C.8., who submitted an exhaustive 
report of his operations in July 1872. Mr. Lyall’s operations inelnd- 
ed not only the revenue-paying portion of the district, but all the 
jagtr estates, with the exception of those of Siba, Goler and Nadaun. 


Tikabandi or defini- 
-tion of hamlet 





These three estates remain still unsettled. Mr. Lyall’s operations, 
consisting merely of the preparation of a record of rights in the ordi- 
nary form, do not call for detailed notice save in respect of the 
alterations which he made in the grouping of village units. 

_ In 1863, after the question of the proprietorship of waste lands, 
had been finally decided in favour of the village landholders, Major 
Lake, then Commissioner of the Division, recommended that the 
boundaries of hamlets within mauzas should be defined in the rest 
of Kangra proper, as they had been at first Settlement in great part 
of fast! Nadaun, and the waste lands in that way sub-divided. He 
mentioned that such sub-divisions existed more or less in other parts 
of the district, but were quite unrecognised in the Settlement revords, 
which described all waste as the common property of the whole 
mausa. This, when the demand for land arose, hindered sales, and 
caused injustice to individuals, for, on the one hand, no man was 
willing to sell land of which he had in practice the exclusive enjoy- 
ment, but; of the price of which he would only get a small share in 
case of sala; andon the other hand, a majority could aluays be 
found who were ready to sell land in which they had no right by 
enstom and no enjoyment in practice, though by the record they 
were entitled to a share of its price. The Government approved the 
measure, and a commencement was made in tahsif Kangra. Hamlets 
properly so called did not generally exist in this tract, but thera were 
large sub-divisions of the mavzas commonly known as tikda, and 
most of these were demarcated ina rough way by the patweris. 
In the instructions for revision of Settlements in Kangra, Mr. Lyall 
was specially directed to complete this work. The first thing to be 
done in every mauza was to find out into how many hamlets it 
should be sub-divided, aud to demareate their boundaries, The 
people, as a rule, were eager to sub-divide, as the measure gave 
them for the first time what they felt to be a solid property 
in the waste, and, moreover, did away with the fear they had 
long eutertained that the Government was about to take posses- 
sion on its own account, Where the hamlets or family holdings 
were larze and compact, each formed one tiki ;in the contrary 
case two or more were clubbed together intoone, The number of 
tikds to be made ina village being decided, the settlement and 
demarcation of boundaries were left to the people themselves. With 
few exceptions they adopted without dispute the natural lines which 
had always been more or less vaguely recognized among themselves. 
It was only when these natural lines ‘produced a glaringly unequal 
distribution of the wastes that objections were made to them, and 
then some slight concession ordinarily produced on agreement. 
Large blocks of waste were demareated separately under the name 
chak shdmldt deh, that is, blocks the common property of the 
village, Small blocks of valuable waste to which several hamlets 
laid claim, and which they did not care to divide, were included in 
the boundary of one tikd, but declared by entry to be the common 
property of two or more hamlets. 7, 

Many objections were brought forward and disposed of; in most 
cases by the parties agreeing that certain plots in one hd should 
be recorded as the common property of two or more, In one or 
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hea enses in = eS ne PE made was objected ss and if was (Chapter V, B 
‘ound impossible to bring the different parties in a village to any ae es 
saiceksininy the tileds dhe declared a be mere survey blocks, and Land snd Land 
the whole of the unoccupied waste to be,as before, common property = 7) jjandi ah 
of the whole village. Nothing else could ba done, for the basis gefnition of hamlet 
of the whole work was mutual agreement, and though boundaries — boundarics, 
were already recognized ina way, yet they were too vague to be 

cood grounds for decree, and no one would have wished or consented 

to divide the whole waste of a mauza in proportion to rating for 

the revenue, which we have made the measure of right in waste 

lands of bhdichdra villages in the plains. This measure of té4dbanda 

was not extended inrevision of Settlement to tateil Kalu for the 

reasons given in Part II. 

The result of the measure in Kangra proper was to demarcate Result of the 
in the gabzawdré talikas of the four parganasas many as 5,689 definition of hamlet 
tikés, of which 5,512 were true hamlets or separate estates, and presi ae here 
176 were blocks of waste and forest reserved as common property — innds have been 
of a whole township. Of the hamlets, 607 contain within their sub-divided. 
boundaries some plots of waste land, which have also been reserved 
to the whole township, but with these exceptions all waste in hamlet 
boundaries now belongs to the landhelders in the hamlet, subject, 
however, to the forest rights of the State and to rights of common 
of pasture, &c., which may belong by ancient custom to people of 
aeighbouring hamlets, so long as the land is not brought under 
cultivation. In these mauzas, therefore, in which tikdband: has been 
effected, the township now resembles in aspect those common in 
some parts of the Mooltan and Derajat divisions in which the whole 
of the cultivated and the whole or greater part of the waste lands 
are divided into separate ring fence estates; and the only bonds 
of union are the common village officers and the mutual liability 
to make good the revenue, with, in some instances, the addition of 
a share (calculable on share in payment of the revenue) in a block 
of common waste. Out of 898,504 acres of unoccupied waste in 
the 582 maueas of Kangra proper, 392,437 have been reserved as 
common land of whole township, and the rest has been divided 
among the tékdés, In 244 townships all waste was sub-divided ; 
in 214 some was reserved ; in the rest no tikds were made; of these 
one or two were not divided on account of disputes; a few more 
were too small; the rest are outside the hills, aud resemble villages 
of the plains in character of tenure, These figures do not, however, 
show the full amount of subdivision of waste which was effected 
in revision of Settlement. The great majority of the ¢ikds contain 
tlie holdings of several distinct fumnilies ; and where, as is often the 
case in the low hills, these holdings are themselves compact, and 
stand apart from each other, these families have taken the oppor- 
tunity offered by revision of Settlement, to divide among themselves 
the whole of the waste lands within the boundaries of their tikd, 
which has thereby become a mere cluster of separate estates, each 
of which has its arable and waste lands in a ring fence. There 
are 523 tékds of this description, and in a great number more most 
of the waste has been so subdivided, leaving only a small proportion 
of the commou property of tlie different families iu the tka. 


ChapterV,B: In the irrigated tracts several maweas, or rather lambarddra’ 
tee essen Say jorisdictions were often much intermixed. No changes were made 
Land and Landy h,on mouse boundaries were defined at first Settlement; hence 
Consolidation of 2% followed that many family holdings of fields were separated (in 
waweas by transfer the records) from the waste iands surrounding them and the mauca 
of outlying plots to which they naturally belonged, and treated as outlying plots, 
(e "O- (chak ddkhilf or khdérgji) belonging to another with which they had 
really no concern. The families owning these plots lived on or 
close to them, and not in the mauza to which they belonged in 
theory. So long as the waste lands were recognized as the property 
of the State it did not matter much to a landholder to what mauza, 
or rather circuit of management, he was attached ; but when the 
property in the waste was transferred to the village communities, 
it became clearly important to him that he should have a proprietary 
share in the waste Innds round his fields and homestead in which 
he had by custom a right of use, and not in other waste, perhaps 
several miles away, with which be had practically nothing to do. 
It was, therefore, determined to unite these plots, which were mn- 
merous in the main valley, to the village to which they naturally 
belonged. 
Assignments of land- Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
oe and plots, and the area of land of which the revenne is assigned, the 
ammount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number 
of assignees for each tahefl as the figures stood in 1881-82. 
The principal jdgfrs have alrendy been noticed in Chap, III. 
Between annexation and the Races Settlement, assignments to the 
amount of Rs. 64,104 were reserved, including the jdgfr of Rs, 33,000 
enjoyed by the rebel Chief Raja Parmodh Singh. Notwithstanding 
this, at the Regular Settlement, the revenue of about a fourth of the 
area of the whole district was still alienated, and was estimated by 
Mr. Barnes at Rs, 2,05,553, of which political jdgirs in perpetuity 
accounted for Rs. 1,12,072, and religions grants in a ea 
for Rs. 9,036. A revenue of Rs. $8,383 was released for life, includ- 
ing nearly Rs. 19,000, the revenue of Tiloknathand Bari Bachertes 
assigned to the old Sikh Governor of Kangra, Sardar Lehna Singh 
Majithia. The lands which had been held under former Governments 
subject to any condition of service, military or otherwise, were 
released for the life of the incumbents at a commutation fixed at 
one-fourth of the assessed revenue; their value amounts at Regular 
Settlement to Rs. 7,330, The area of the three unsettled jdgirs was 
ascertained to be as follows in the Revenne Survey of 1850-51 -— 


Culturable. | Cultivated. 








In addition to these, thera were, at revision of Settlement, Chapter V, B. 


lands of which the reventte alienated, = follows patoitier ETF Land and Land 
ment of land- 





 Tevenme, 





The table on the next page shows the value of these ussignments 
(including the then unsettled jégérs). Between the Hegular and 
Revised Settlements, the total revenue alienated had decreased from 
Rs. 2,05,553 to Rs. 1,895,054. In the interval between the preparation 
of the twostatements Sardar Lelina Singh's jdgir of Rs. 19,000, some 
other smaller jdgirs, and many petty rent-free holdings, had been 
resumed ; and, on the other hand, lands had been assigned in jagir to 

ja Hamidulla Khan Rajauri, to Raja Jaswant Singh, of Nurpur, to 

Raja Rampal of Kotlehr, and to wazér Goshaon of Mandi. Of these 
the first two have been commuted for cash pensions of Rs. 16,000 and 
Rs. 8.000, respectively. All the assignments shown as pending at the 
time of Mr, Lyall’s Settlement have since been sanctioned. 

Even under native government the mdlik/, or proprietorship of Tenure of rent-free 
penne poy ne estate in the plains was always a thing of some lane. 


value, a possession which gave importance to the holders. But 
the warisf of a holding in the hills was held very cheap in 


comparison; the holdings were small, and the revenue demand was 
heavy ; a man who tilled his lands with his own hands could earn 
a humble subsistence, but if he employed farm servanta or sublet 
to a tenant, the profit, if any, was very small. A few traders and 
village officials eked out their living by farming a little land in this 
way, but the upper classes, asa rule, only held land rent-free. . The 
Jaikdéri Rajpits, who were thedescendants of cadets of the families 
of the Rajus, and the Brahmans of the first class, who kept up 
pretensions to sanctity and book-learning, could not touch a plough 
without losing caste, and some other families, who were hereditary 
servants of the Rajas, would have thought themselves degraded by 
doing so. The Rajas alienated the rents of a very great deal of 
land to these families, or to Hindu temples; in dAarmarth to the 
Brahmans or temples; and in rozgdh or jdgfr to the Rajptits 
and others. The dharmarth or religious grants were all as- 
sicnments in perpetuity. The Rajpits and others generally held 
two kinds of grants—a free grant in perpetuity near their homes known 
as their bist jdgfr, and other grants, iu liew of military or civil 
service, varying jn size according to their grade or favour at court. 
These modjfiddre and jdgirdérs assumed very nearly the position 
of landlords towards the cultivators on their grants ; they were in 
pace of the Raja, who, a3 already shown, was much more of a 
landlord than any Government ever was in the plains, The Rajas 
rarely interfered in bebalf of the cultivators, who often abandoued 
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revenue, 


Assignment of land- 
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their lands, or, if they hung on, were degraded into mere tenants- 
at-will, nnless they came of » well-born and numerous family strong 
enough to hold their own, The Sikhs, as they occupied the country, 
resiined nearly all the grants held by the Rajpits, or by the 
liereditary servants of the TRajaa, but generally allowed them to 
engage for the reventia on somewhat favourable terms where they 
were willing fo do so, which was by no means always the case, 
At the Regular Settlement persons who had in this way been paying 
the revenue were always held to have a better claim to the title of 
proprietors than the cultivators, The first connection with their 
lands of a good number of the present revenue-paying holders might 
be traced to a rent-free grant to some ancestors, Since Settlement 
also, as madfiddrs died, and their grants lapsed, the heirs have almost 
always been allowed to engage for the revenue; the practice 
of the district in this respect has been peculiar, and not in_ strict 
secordance with the ‘rules or circulars in force in the Punjab 
generally, This has not been done withont good canse; among the 
agricultural population of the plains there would have been a strong 
feeling against giving to a madfiddr or his heir the malikt (ie. 
proprietorship) or the theéa (thot ts, the lease or engagement for 
the revenne) of a resumed grant. But in the hills the sericuiturists 
had a humbler notion of their rights; absolute proprietorship was 
a thing created by our Settlement, and the general feeling was that 
both the madfiddrs, family and the cultivators had a claim upon 
the land. | 

Lahrfs are peculiar to the hills; the honses, even in’ many 
paces which aspire to the nameof nagar ortown, are more or 
less detached, aid almost all, whether the owner is otherwise a 
landowner or not, havea small patch of land within their enclosure, 
which is used as a flower or vegetable garden, and called the /afré, 
or more precisely, the ldhré sowdré, The whole site of the house 
and garden is called the lahrfbdsf. These little gardens did not 
exceed a fev; poles in area as a rule ; but sometimes in the case of 
poor Rajpfits or Brahmans, not landholders or jdgirdars, or in the 
case of mahdjans and others, respectable merchants or shop-keepers, 
the lahrf was considerably bigger, and was rather a bdst madfé 
than a true Jafrf. But the same name was also applied to the one 
or two small fields (often standing apart from the houses) which 
were generally held by the kamfns, or families of low caste, who 
supported themselves mainly by handicrafts. These ranged from 
one or two roods to an acre or an acre anda half in extent, and 
were used for grain as well as garden crops, The holders did service 
in lien of paying rent ; in a few cases where the lair/s were large, the 
service was regular : as, for example, in the case of the Chamars in 
some parts of Goler, who had to cut grass for the Raja’s horses ; but 
generally when the lahr/s were small, it was irregular, and amounted 
only to the liability to work for a spell without pay if required. 
These lahris, of all kinds, were not charged with rent in the same way 
as the landholder’s fields, but were not always held free. In 
many tales at least they were charged with a cess known as 
lahriéna at the rate of one rupee per lairé or even one rupee per 
kand!, Whether all classes of lair/s were charged with this 


Chapter V, E. 


Tenure of rent-free 
Land, 


Chapter V, B. 
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0688 is not quite clear, Probably there was no universal rule of 
practice, but the kaméns no donbt paid the cess for seasons in which 
they had not had to work without pay for the Raja. But wherever 
the lakridna ceas did exist, it was remitted by our Government at 
Regular Settlement, being treated as oneof the abwabs or extra 
dues, which, under our system of revenue, must be relinquished, 
According to that same revenue system, however, the lahrfs should 
either have been brought at once on to the khewat or rent-roll, or 
treated as rent-free grants, and the grant, after the usual investiga- 
tion, confirmed or resumed. But with regard to the small size and 
partly ornamental character of the majority of lahrfs, neither of 
these courses was followed. The question as to the proper mode of 
treating them was raised in 1853-54 during the enquiry into rent. 
free tenures, and it was held that they might be considered to be 
abadi land, or land under houses, and therefore not chargenbla 
with land revenue. The lahris are not entered at all in the village 
Settlement records (with the exception perhaps of a few of tha 
larger service lahrfs, and they appear only in the fard ldkchirdy)) ; 
but in his Settlement Report Mr. Barnes mentions them, and calls 
them village service lands held by artizans and servants, It may 
be observed that he does not say to whom the service was due, or 
of whom the lands were held ; the fact is that they wera not village 
service lands in the ordinary sense : the holders were bound to service 
to the State or Raja only, and held their lands of lim. Of course 
they worked for the neighbouring landholders, and got paid, 
sometimes in fixed grain fees at harvest, sometimes in grain, accord- 
ing to work done: but they did not in any way hold their dahris of 
them, and the connection of employer and workman between the 
peasants and artizans was not a village institution but a family one: 
different families employed different artizaus, some of whom were 
often residents of another village. 

The proper ahr or sowdrd is tho garden plot attached toa 
house or bef, formed when the house was built and held on the 
sume tenures. Houses were built on waste, the waste was the 
property of the State, so the daArf was felt to be held of the Btate, 
even when in fact the invitation to build had been given by a 
village official, or a landholder of influence, There is, however, 
another class of lairés of a subordinate kind. They are held by 
cultivating tenants only, not by artizans or labourers. Landholders 
of good family, in the hope of getting permanent tenants to farm 
their fields, often gave them a corner of a field, or a bit of their own 
house enclosnre, on which to make a bist lahrd?, Such lahris are of 
course held of the individual landholder, not of the State. In 
some parts of southern Hamirpur, where there is something like 
village proprietorship, where in. fact the landholder's title was not go 
clearly limited to the aren of his eultivated fields, the shopkeepers 
and artizans, living by or on the fields of a landholder, present him 
with from eight pie to two annas per annum asa #azer on sairi day. 
This is considered to be a gronnd-rent fee. In some places a landholder 
will givea kam/n a small plot out of his field to be held rent-free 
wuder name of iahré, on condition that the kamfe assists him in the 
begér or impressed labour. | af ae 
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Thus these tenures may be divided into two classes: (Ist), those 
held by Brihmans, Réjpits, and Mahadjans. These were ordinaril; 
granted as a favour to men of respectability who held no land, 
and wanted a place to settle upon, and a garden or small field or two to 
help to fill the pot ; (2ud) those held by artizan or labouring families, 
granted originally to induce the holders to settle down, and on 
condition of performance of some occasional service. In most of 
these cases no investigation wag made at Regular Settlement or du- 
3 ec — fing the enquiry into rent-free 
tenures. In the course of the 
general re-investization of rent- 
free holdings conducted during 
the revision of Settlement, 
some, which were of more 
than one acre in extent, or 

| —— which were not really attached 
to houses, were summarily resumed or reported for orders. T 
reat were released for term of Settlement. The statement in the 
margin will show their number and amount :— ipa 

lt has already been stated that most or all of the chaudAr/s had held 
from former governments small inéma or rent-free grants, which bad 
been summarily resumed in the first years of English administration. 
Mr. Barnes left 2 memorandum advising the revival of these iname, 
and in 1857, on Colonel Lake's report, it was done, but no particular 
duties or defined jurisdictions were assigned to the recipients. There 
are thirteen in pargana Kangra ; some are men of note and influence, 
and have been selected to fill offices in the new sailddrf system ; 
others are inactive or incompetent men, Mr. Lyall writes :— 

“ T would maintain all these indme during good behaviour and pleasure 
of Government without exacting any special service for them. At any given 
time a proportion of the holders will be sure to be found useful and influen- 
tial. In a country like Kangra, where the estates are so small, and tend to 
become smaller and smaller, it is, I think, as well to try and prevent the 
heads of some of the old influential families from sinking to the dead level 
of the ordinary peasant proprietor.” 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates; Table No. XVIII gives figures for forests under the Forest 
Department ; while Table No. XLX shows the area of land acquired 
by Government for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed in Chapter IV, while Government rights in village 
waste are briefly summarised in Chap IIL. OF the 1,199,964 
/ uneultivated acres contained in Karigra proper, 800,000 acres 





Chapter V, B 
Revenue. 


Indmas, 


Government lands, 
forcsts, ic, 


are roughly estimated by Mr. Lyall to be covered with forests. . 


The subject of forest conservancy is, therefore, one of great importance, 
and the following summary of its history is extracted from Mr. Lyall’s 
report :— 


“ From Mr. Barnes’ Revenue Report for the year 1848-49 it is evident 

at some forest conservancy rules were in force in Kangra from annexation, 
They were based on the old practice of the district, which rested on the fact 
that waste or forest lands were the property of the Raja or the State. 
The Sikh kérdére, who looked only to squeezing as much money out of the 
country as possible in the shortest possible time, took no care of as rates 


History of forest 
conservancy in 
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except where the timber was valuable, and so situated asto be ensily ex- 
portable to the plains ; but the village headmen, who were natives of the 
hills, maintained the old forest laws to some extent within their respective 
circuits. The rules which Mr. Barnes put into the administration papers, 
asserting the exenlsive right of Government to sell timber, forbidding the 
cutting of green wood for fuel,*-and making an order of the village headma’ 

necessary before timber could be felled for building purposes, merely main- 
tained those portions of the old forest laws which had universally survived, 
When Mr, Bailey suceeeded Mr. Barnes a3 Deputy Commissioner, attention 
had been generally drawn to the destruction of hill forests which was going om 
owing to the laxity of the system in force ;and Mr. Bailey thereupon took 
up the subject, and drew up a code of rules in greater detail, which were sub- 
mitted to the Chief Commissioner and received hia sanction; this code 
contained some rules of a novel character. For instance, all the forest land 
in a mauga (by forest, according to custom of the country is meant all unen- 
closed land more or less covered with wild growing trees and bushes) was 
ordered to be divided roughly into three parts, and each such part (or frifas) 
in succession to be kept in preserve _ sarkdr) fora period of three or 
* more years ; that is, that during such period grazing, cutting fire-wood, or 
other exercise of the camfaddr's rights of common, should be therein prohi- 
hited. In the unpreserved two-thirds of the forest also « stricter law was 
introduced : firing the dry grass inthe winter to improve the erop in the 
spring was made penal, and clearing jungle to cultivate without the permis- 
sion of the Deputy Commissioner was distinetly forbidden, Some part of 
these rules (e. ¢., thik trihdi, or putting in preserve of one-third) were not 
introduced at once, but a commencement of a stricter conservancy was made 
and forest rangersfor each pargana were appointed. Meanwhile reports 
had gone up from Kangra and other districts, and in 1855, by order of the 
Chief Commissioner, general rules, intended to define the power of the Ioeal 
Government and ita officers with respect to forest conservancy, were drafted 
into a code or regulation, and submitted for sanction to the Government of 


These roles which, under the Indian Couneil’s Act, have the force of 
law, do not pretend to do away with any manorial or proprietary rights of 
individuals or communities which may exist, but they provide that such 
rights shall be no bar to the exercise of the powers conferred, provided all 
occupants and owners of land get what timber and fuel they really require for 
domestic and agricultural purposes. The powers conferred are so sweeping that, 
if enforced to their full extent, they would reduce the proprietorship of forest 
lands by individuals or communities to an almost nominal interest. The 
Chief Commissioner, in submitting them, remarked that they would not be 
too strictly carried out, and that the extent of interference proposed was war- 
ranted by the manorial power over hill forests pertaining by custom to Indian 
Governments, 

The Governor-General in Council, in sanctioning the rules, remarked that, 
from a European point of view, they would appear of an arbitrary character, 
bat that their principle was justified by the unquestionable validity of 
yvernment manorial rights in hill forests, and by the undoubted exigency of the 
matter, The rules, therefore, were approved, and the Chief Commuis- 
sioner was directed to call upon the Commissioners of Divisions to submit 


“An exeeption to this rule, forbidding the cutting of green wool for fuel, has 
always been allowed in the cases of weddings and funerals, shddi-wa-glamé. In Native 
States, even at the present day, a man will fell » tree in the forest to furnish wood 
for the funeral pile without asking any one’s leave, and no one will call him to ac- 
comnt, On cecasions of the kind in our territory, the lamderddra permit applicant 
to cat from 16 to 25 loads of wood gratis, — | 
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divisions, for his, the Chief Commissioner’s, sanction under the powers 
given him by the general code, _ | on 

Mr. Bailey’s rules remained in force till 1859, when Colonel Lake, 
Commissioner of the Division, proposed some amendments and alterations 
which were sanctioned by the Lieutenant Governor. The most notable 
alterations were that the saminddre were ordered to apply to the fahsildar 
of the pargana for all timber they might require for building’ or agricultural 
purposes, and to pay'a light price or fee for it, instead of getting it gratis 
from the village headman, On the other hand, the sum of four annas- in the 
rupee of the value of timber sold annually by Government, was. awarded to 
the village officials and village communities in the proportion of three anas to 
the officials andone ara to the community. The object of these amendments 
were, on the one hand, to make the zaminddrs more. frugal in their use of 
timber, and, on the other hand, to interest them generally in the success of 
forest conservancy. ‘This sum of four anas in the rapee has since been 
frequently taken by English and Native officials to be a midlikina or 
penpsictary fee paid to the zemfndérs in Set ete of their oF se neta 
of the soil, but a reference to the orders which originated it will show that 
this is an error. 

The amended rules of 1859 were printed in the vernacular, and put 
in full foree.® Some subsequent orders were issued in 1862: for 
instance, the saminddra were allowed to cut the grasa in the frifdés or preserves 
of one-third ; at first the Janwazfre sold the grass by auction. Again con- 
flicting rulings were given on the question of whether the Deputy, Commis- 
sioner could forbid, at discretion, the felling of timber to clear land for culti- 
vation, as had been the custom hitherto. In. 1859, and 1860, the triidds, 14., 
one-third or thereabouts of the forests in each mausa, were marked off and 
ne in preserve in the Kangra and Hamirpér ¢ahsils and in part of Dehra. 

he work was never done in Narpur, no officer being found available in after 
years for the purpose, and in the other ¢aksils it was done very imperfectly, 
only the érifdé itself was demarcated, and no arrangement was made fora shift 
of the #hdé& or preserve, which has consequently in ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred remained ever since where it was first imposed. After this date no 
alterations of any note were made in the system of forest conservancy: till 
the revision of Settlement under report was comme . 

Soon after reaching Kangra Mr. Lyall sent up a report on 
forest questions, in which he recommended that in course of Settle- 
ment an attempt should be made to get rid of the joint property of 
the State and village communities in forest lands by an interchange, 
which would leave a portion of forest the full property of the State, 
and the rest the full property of the communities. This was tenta- 
tively approved by Government, and he was authorized to commence 
negotiations. After succeeding in some villages he came toa stop in 


detailed rules of forest conservancy applicable to the circumstances,of their 





" It may be note that though there was only one sct of rules, the practice, both 
before and sinee their promulgation, haa differed a good deal in cifferent pargasnas. 
For instance, in parts of Dehm, where there is a great deal of bush and brush-wood 
in most of the forests, and the caméaddrs generally have timber trees in their fields, 
the lamberddrs have not thought themselves competent to permit the felling in the 
forests of a timber tree of the poorest quality, and the camindére have bad. to go to the 
taheil and pay for an order to cut-a bit, of wood required for o ploogh handle unless 
they could get what they wanted off theirown fields. On the other hand in. other 
plates where there are few trees in the fields, and little or nothing bat chil pine im 
the forest, the Lembarddra have allowed pine, to be-felled or lopped for fuel, required 
for funerals and marriages, and have, moreover, given gratis all wood required for 
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taléka Baragiraon. The forests there are extensive, and the commu- 
nities offered to surrender to the State large blocks if a partial right 
of pasturage therein was maintained to them, but without such con- 
cession they would give little, saying that their herds were their 
wealth, and that they wanted grass, not timber. Mr. Lyall asked 
and obtained permission to make such a concession where it appeared 
necessary. He next tried fa/tita Palam, and was here met by a 
new difficulty. These villages had formerly had dealings with 
officers deputed to secure waste lands for tea-planters; they suspected - 
that the land surrendered as forests would ultimately be devoted to 
that purpose, and demanded a pledge to the contrary. The Commis- 
sioner of the Division was entirely opposed to yielding to this new 
demand, and recommended that these negotiations should be abandoned 
the question of right to the soil re-opened, and a part of the forest 
authoritatively declared to be State property. Thus the proceedings 
were brought to an untimely end. A few forests in Kangra proper, 
and a larger number in Kulu, which had been specially selected for 
transfer to the said Foreat Department, were demarcated ; but with 
this exception the results may be said to have bean nil. Mr. Lyall, 
however, drew up a very complete set of rules, based upon his inti- 
mate knowledge of the districts and of the needs and customs of the 

eople, which will be found at pages 250 to 253 of his report, Mr. 
Lyall’s rules were, however, not sanctioned, aud Mr. Bailey's rules 
have continued in force; but the whole question of forest rights anil 
conservancy in this district has been made the subject of enquiry and 
report by an officer denuted specially for the purpose. The work was 
commenced in 1881 by Mr. Alex. Anderson, Assistant Commissioner 
and isin progress. The rights of zaminddrs and of the State have been 
and are being thoroughly investigated, and the result of the operations 
will be the placing of the question of forest conservancy on a satisfact- 
ory basis. Revised rules have been framed by the Forest Settlement 
Officer and approved of by the Government. On the completion of 
these operations the remaining parganah of Kangra will be 
amalgamated with the rest which are under the charge of the Forest 
Department, and the whole will be placed under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner ; the forest department working in subordina- 
tion to him. 

There are four forests in the Jaswan country, that is, in ¢alikas 
Kaloha, Garli, and Gangot of pargana Dehra, in which the soil as well 
as the trees belongs to Government; they are named Santala Nawan, 
Saddiwan and RBakarhla; the two first contain cfff pine and young 
adil: the two last bamboo, dhon kaimal &c. These were demarcated 
as Government rakhs by Mr. Christian, Settlement Officer of 
Hoshidrpur, but immediately afterwards the tract was transferred to 
the Kangra district, and the Settlement completed by Mr. Barnes. 
The demarcation was not undone, and the land was described in the 
records as Government property, but this wds qualified by the 
recognition of certain rights of common belonging by custom to the 
men of the surrounding hamlets. There are one or two other demar- 
eated forests of this kind in taléka Mahal Mori. For want of another 
name they may be called forests, but they are of smallextent, and 
contain only poor bush and jungle. In some ten of the mauzas 
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along the foot of the Dhaola Dhar range in ¢alé#tas Palam and (Qhapter V, B. 
Bangahal, there will be found blocks of forest known as ban mad {t em et 
in which Government has no forest rights whatever. In 1863 the grea =~ 
Government surrendered its rights to the trees in these blocks to the ogists of an 
zaminddrs, to induce them to give up certain waste lands for sale by exceptional charac 
auction to tea-planters. In all but two of these villages Government wee, 
also abandoned, with respect to the .rest of the forest, the right 
which it ordinarily asserts of putting in thdt (iz., reserving from 
grazing) a third part. | 
The Goler Raja holds four forests, which he keeps as shooting 

“saeey ; no grazing is allowed in them except with his permission. 

‘@ has hitherto avoided directly raising the question as to whether 
he is entitled to fell and sell timber in these forests, and no ruling on 
the point has been given by Government. The same may be said 
of the forest in the Nadaun Raja's j¢gir. There is one forest in the 
Katoch Raja's jigir known as the Nig Ban, which belongs entirely 
to the Raja. There are six demarcated forests in the Siba jagir ; 
the Raja has the management, and pays ashare of the proceeds to 
Government. A very similar arrangement has been made ‘with re- 
gard to the forests in the mauzas of taliika Kotlehr, which, during 
revision of Settlement, were assigned in jégir to the Kotlehr Raja in 
exchange for villages formerly held in Hoshisrpur. 


CHAPTER VI. 





TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CANTONMENTS. 


Chapter VI. = At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
Towns, Munici- inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-qnarters of districts 
“ palities and 2md military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the 
Cantonments. following places were returned as the towns of the Kangra 

Gegeral statistica of district:— 
wows, 





The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each sre shown in Table No. XLII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in Table 
No, AIX and its Appendix and Table No. AX. The remainder 
of this Chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with 
a brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its 
yopulation, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, 
institutions, and public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, 
trade and manufactures, wherever figures are aveilable. 

It will be noticed that Table No. V shows 17 places as 
containing more then 5,000 inhabitants, while only 3 are classed 
as towns in the above detail, The reason is, that the 14 villages 
detailed below were excluded from the list of towns, as, though the 
total population included within the boundaries of each exceeds 5,000 
souls, yet the inhabitants are scattered over a large area in numerous 
hamlets lying at considerable distances from each other, no one of 
which contains a population sufficiently larga to warrant its being 
classed as a town :—Baijnath, Jaisinghpura, Alampur, Ugyalta, 
Bamsan, Mahalta, Mewa, Dhatwal, Daroh, Kalohd, Garli, Himri, 
Riis, and Naggar. — 

Town of Kangra. 4ngra, more properly called Kot Kangra, is the principal 
town of the district; it was formerly the capital of a considerable 
(Katoch) Rajpat State, and after annexation remained the head- 
quarters of the district staff until 1855, when it was removed to 
Yharmsala, Latitude 32° 5° 14” north, longitude 76° 17° 46” east; 
population (1881), 5,387, consisting of 4,454 Hindds, 872 Musalmans 
9 Sikhs, and 52 “ others.” The town anciently known as “ Nagarkot™” 
occupies both slopes of a hill, overlooking the Banganga torrent. 
The eher portion covers the southern declivity, while the suburb | 
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of Bhawan and the famous temple of Devi Bajresri lie npon the Chapter VI 
northern escarpment. The fort, to which alone in strictness the Towns, Mantel 
name of Kangra belongs, crowns a precipitous rock, rising sheer “ y Non ead z 
above the Banganga, and dominating the whole surrounding valley, Cantonments. 
of which from time immemorial it has formed the key. Once Kdugra, 
considered impregnable, it is open to attack from so many neighbour- 
ing eminences as to offer little opportunity of defence against 
modern artillery. The Katoch Rajas ruled the Kangra valley from , 
prehistoric times till the advent of the British. During the Mughal 
period the town apparently possessed a far larger population than 
at the present day; and it was held by the last Muhamimadan 
Governor long after he had become completely isolated from the 
remainder of the Dehli empire. The temple of the Devi, twice . 
plundered by the Musalmans, ranks among thé oldest and most 
wealthy ehrines in India, and is largely resorted to by pilgrims 
from the platms at the time of the great: festivals held in March, 
April, and October. After the British annexation, the district head- 
quarters were originally fixed at Kangra, bat since their removal 
to Dharmadla in 1855 the town has comparatively sank into insigni- 
fieance, The town is the centre of the local trade ; the manufacture 
of country cloth is now almost extinet; Kangra is noted for its 
speciality of gold and enamel ornaments. There are large biztra 
both at Kangra (fort) and Bhawan (suburb). The public buridings 
are ft Cirenit-house, ta/efl, police station, charitable dispensary, post 
office, mission echool house, staring bungalow and sardi. The fort 
is now garrisoned by a detachment of the Ist Goorkha Light Infantry 
(stationed at Dharmadla) under the command of a European Officer, 
The Church Missionary Society establishinent is located at Bhawan 
under ¢harce of a resident Missionary, and hasa small chureh mane 
a school for boys attached to it. The Municipal Committee consists 
of six members elected by tha towns people and three appointed by 
Government, in all nine members. Its income for the last few years 
is shown in Table Nu. ALV, awd is derived principally from an 
octroi tax levied upon articles brought within the municipality % 
for sale, 
Kangra, anciently called Nagarkot,* is the historic capital of 
these hills, Itoceupies both slopes of a bill, which terminates abrupt- 
ly toards the east in a cli! looking down upon the Banganga 
torrent. The original town lies on the southern side of the hill; on. 
the north lies the suburb of Bhawan and the temple of Devi, tor * 
which Nagarkot in bygone times was famous. The ancient Kangra 
fort, of which frequent mention has been made in au earlier part of 
this account, stands at the eastern extremity of the original town 
upon a precipitous rock rising to a height of 440 feet, sheer above the 
bed of the Banganga, and dominating over the whole Kangra valley, 
of which it has from time immemorial been held to be the key. The 
view of its strong position and massive walls, from the road 





* Nagarkot appears to have been the name of the town: Kangra of the fort. 
Thos Abul Faal, in the Ain Akbari (Gladwin's Translation. IT, p. sa" ecg Nagarkot 
is acity situated upona mountain, with o fort called Kangra, The Nagarkotio 
Braluwoans derive their appellation from this old name of Bangra, 
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which approaches Kangra from the south, ig exceedingly striking ; 
and in former days the fort may well have been deemed impreg- 
nable. But it is too much exposed from commanding eminences 
at no great distance to be capable of defence against modern 
artillery. The vicissitudes of its fortune under the successive 
rulers of the country have been already detailed. It has often been 
attucked, but never taken by storm. Both Gorkhdsand Sikhs failed 
in their attempts upon it. The former raised the siege after twelve 
months’ effort, and the latter only gained possession by capitulation ; 
while many striking illustrations of the prestige attaching to the pos- 
session of the fort are to be found in the history already recounted, 
[tis probable that during the occupation of the Muhammadan 
Emperors, Kangra was a far more populous town than it is at the 
present day ; for the fort was certainly occupied by a strong garrison, 
sufficient, as has beenseen, to enable the last Muhammadan Governor 
to maintain his possession long after he had become completely isolat- 
ed from the Delhi empire. The Sikhs appear to have affected the , 
suburb of Bhawan, the population of which is said to have increased 
largely during the years of their rule, at the opine probably of the 
original town. The temple of Devi, situated in this suburb of Bhawan, - 
is among the most ancient, as it was once one of the most renowned 
shrines of Northern India. It finds historic mention in Ferishta’s 
account of the fourth invasion of India by Sultin Mahmid, A.D. 1008 
and again, in A.D. 1360, when for a second time it was plundered by 
the Emperor Firoz Tughlak. In the time of Mahmud, if Ferishta is - 
to be «at all credited, the riches of the shrine were enormous. 
Elphinstone, who draws his account from Ferishta, describes jt 
“enriched by the offerings of a long succession of Hindu prin- 
ces and the depository of most of the wealth of the neighbour- 
hood.”* The treasure carried off by Mahmid is stated to have been 
700,000 golden dindrs, 700 manst of gold and silver plate, 
200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 mans of unwrought silver, 
and 20 mans of jewels, including pearls, corals, diamonds, and 
rubies. 

At the time of the British annexation, the head-quarters of the 
hill district were as a matter of course fixed at Kangra, but the attrac- 
tions of Dharmsa4la once discovered, the fate of the older capital was 
only a question of time ; and, as has been already related, thé head- 

narters of the district were finally transferred to Dharmsdla in 1855. - 
Kishore still continues to be the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division, 
and the fort is still held by a small detachment of troops from Dharm- 
sila, but in other respects the town is fast falling into insignifi- 








** History of India“ (fifth edition), p. 329. | | 

7 Tbe commonest man, that of Tabriz, ia lithe. The Indian man (maund) 
is 80 Tha, 

{ As tothe priests of the Kangra temple, see ante, Chapter III. The local 
version of the well-known legend of the demon Jalandhar is, that when slain by the 
goddess Devi, the giant fell prostrate on his breast with his head at Baijndéth, his 
navel at Kangra, his shoulders at Trittkiati fad Jawila Mukhi, and his feet at 
Kathrin in Goler, covering the country 48 koe. In answer to his dying prayers, 
Devi granted pardon of sin to all who should die within the limite of the tract w h 
hecovered. For another version, sce Gaseiteer of Jalandhar, | 
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cance." The population, as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875 and 1881, is shown below:— 






It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
——__—_—_—_—_____——————_ enumerations of 1868 and 1875 
were taken ; but the details in the 
margin, which give the population 
of suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits 
according to the Census of 1868 
are taken from the published tables 
of the Census of 1875 ; but it was 
noted at the time that their accuracy 

, - was in many cases doubtful, It 
would appear from information supplied by the Deputy Commission- 
er that the Census of 1868 was taken during the season of pilgrim- 
age, which unduly swelled the population then enumerated. The 
constitution of the population by religion and the number of oscu- 
pied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Dharmeila is a hill station, a municipality of the first class, and 
the administrative head-quarters of the district, It lies in latitude 
32° 15° 42” north, longitude 76° 22’ 46” east, and has a population 
(in February 1881) of 5,322 souls, inclusive of cantonments. 
Dharmaala lies on a spur of the Dhaola Dhar, 16 miles north-east of 
Kangra, in the midst of wild and picturesque scenery. It takes its 
name from an old Hindi sanctuary, and originally formed a sub- 
sidiary cantonment for the troops stationed at Baoan, The station 
of Dharmsdla was first occupied in 1849, when a site was required 
for acantonment to accommodate a Native Regiment which was 
atthe time being raised in the district. The fortat Kangra, then 
the head-quarters of the district, was fully oceupied by its garrison; 
and the high ground around it scarcely afforded sufficient space for 
the requirements of the civil station ; still less would it have sufficed 
for a military cantonment, while the low ground of the surrounding 
valleys would have been unhealthy. A site for the cantonment was 
therefore sought on the slope of the Dhaola Dhar, and was found in a 





_ ™ A family of surgeons resident at Kangra are famed for skill'in a curiows opera- 
tion having the object of restoring the nose to any face which has had the misfortune 
to lose that appendage. They are said to draw down a flap of skin from the forehead 
a8 8 covering for the new nose, thus restoring the beauty of many of a marred coun- 
tenance, A humorous woodcut taken from a native drawing, st p. 267 of Powell's 
Manufsctares," illustrates the various stages of the operation 
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Wena Weniei. Clarmed!, whence the name adopted for the new cantonment, The 
palitiesand  °¢Cupation of this site was fatal to the pretensions of Kangra, The 
‘Can ents. civil authorities of the district, speedily following the example of the 
Town of Drarmedla. Regimental Officers, bnilt themselves houses in the neighbourhood of 
the cantonment; and, attracted by the advantages of climate and 
scenery which they there enjoyed, lost no opportunity of escaping 
from the comparative heat of the valley. At length, in March 1855, 
the new station was formally recognised as the head-quarters of the 
district. At this time it contained, besides the cantonment buildings 
and éazér, only some seven or cight European houses, of which 
abont one-half were situated ata higher elevation on the Bhagsu hill.” 
The Enropean houses, with the convalescent depdt, some of the 
public offices and the publie gardens, constitute tha upper rt of the 
station, which ranges to n height of about 9,200 feet. ‘The eanton- 
ment and the remainder of the station are ata lower level, somo 
houses being as low as 4,500 feet. The npper and lower station ara 
connected by numerons roads, one of which, at a gentle gradient and 
passable br carts, 1S five miles in length, The other roads Are steep 
paths down the hill-side. Inthe upper station are three level roads 
cut in Bate lines along the side of the hill, the lowest of which, 
called the Mall, is about a mile in length, and is terminated one 
way by the depdt barracks and the public gardens, and the other way 
by the MeLedgany hisdr, so called in honour of the late Sir D. 
MeLeal, formerly Lientenant-Governor of the Province. It is eon- 
nected with the upper roads by paths, most of which are steop ascents, 
against the face of the bill. The public gardens, whieh are laid ont 
with much taste and skill in lawns and terraces, and contain a 
valuable collection of indigenous and imported trees and shrubs,T 
are overlooked by the assembly rooms,” handsome building, com- 
Prising a public ball, a library and reading room, and «a chamber 
devoted toa museum. ‘The church is beautifully situated in a recess 
of the mountain, but is by no means a striking Se The 
churchyard contains a monument erected to the memory of Lord 
Elgin, who died here in 1863, Immediately above the station rises 
a bill known as Dbarmkot, the summit of which is a favourite 
resort. There are also some picturesqne waterfalls within a walk at 
Bhagstiinaéth. Ata greater distance, but still within reach of an 
excursion from Dharmsala, sre several places of interest in the higher 
hills, of which the most notable are the Lake of Kariri, 10,000 feet 
above the sea, and the slate quarries at Nagini. | 
The ecenery of Dharmedla is peculiarly grand, The station 
occupies a spur of the Dhaola Dhar itself, and is well wooded with 
oak and other forest trees Above it the pine-clad mountain side 








© Tn 1870 there were thirty-nine only, meth 
| Another and more valuable collection of Himalayan amd other trees is to be 
found in the gardens of Cedar Hall estate, the property of the late Bir Donald 


, the principal feature of which ia the luxuriant growth of a of 
(Cedrus de ll ad 68 ao clea of imported | aetna oceans 
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iacoma, Pinus longifolia, and ron are the prominent trees. 
vlergrowth js rik ‘ i by which Larberry, daphne, acl 
Fae | Pear cant in Scwering shrubs, among which barberry, daphne, 





towers toward the Joftier peaks, which, covered for half the year with 
| t jagged and scarred against the sky. Below, im . 
ies the Inxuriant Kangra valley, green with rice- “Sai 





fields, and a picture of rural quiet, suggestive + nature's sweetest 


mood, Of the station itself, perhaps the best view is to be obtained Town 


from the public gardens, which command an extensive panorama. 
Much has been done of late years to render Dharinsdla more necessible 
and a cart-road now connects it with Jalandhar and the plains, Thus 
the main cause has been removed which previously retarded the 
growth of the place in public estimation as a summer retreat. Its 
communication, however, will only be perfected when the Palampur 
and Pathankot cart road is completed. This fine road is bridged 
throughout the upper portion, but is of little use for want of bridges on 
the section between Kangra and Pathankot. Supplies are now 
obtainable at moderate prices, and the station bids fair to become a 
favourite among those who prefer retirement to gaiety, and can appre- 
ciate the privilege of immediate access to the wild hill side. Asa draw- 
back to these advantages, the rainfall at Dharmsala is very heavy, 
and the atmosphere is peculiarly damp during the three mouths of 
the rainy season, The average annual rainfall is officially returned 
as 148°3 inches, by far the highest figure renched at any point of 
observation in the province. In January, February, - pd March 
also, storms are very frequent. Most of the land within the litnits 
of the municipality is owned by Gaddi peasants, whose cottages in 
places dot the hill-side, It is from them alone that new land in 
the.station can be acquired. 

The station now contains several European residences, a church, 
two large barracks for soldiers invalided from English regiments, 
public gardens and assembly rooms, a book club, Session’s honse, 
post office, Deputy Commissioner's offices and court-house, treasury, 
police office and lines, jail and a hospital and charitable dispensary, 
and Government and mission school-houses. There is a emall ddcd'r 
at Forsythganj close to the European convalescent depdt, another 
at MeLeodganj, both in the upper station, and a third in the lower 
station. The cantonments of the Ist Gorkhd Light Infantry are 
located along the southern extremity of the station. Both the 
town and cantonments stretch along the hill-side with an elevation 
varying from 4,500 to 6.500 feet. Lines of cart road connect the 
town with the plains vid Hoshiarpuron the south and rid Pathankot 
on the west ; supplies can be obtained at moderate prices, and the 
atntion bids fair to become a favourite retreat for Civilians and in- 
valids, the more so now that the opening of the Amritsarand Pathin- 
kot Railway facilitates communication with the plains. A telegrap 





line connects Dharmsala and Pélampur with Amritsar and Lahore 
The rainfall has perceptibly diminished, and the present average does 
not exceed 112—115 inches in the year. 2rai is confined to the 
supply of necessaries for the European residents, Government offici- 
als and their servants. ‘There is a first class municipality with the 
Deputy Commissioner as President, the Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner as Secretarv, the Civil Surgeon and the District Super tendent 


of police as et-«yjicia members, aud six non-official 
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by the Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the last few years is 
sbrin in Table No. XLV, and is derived principally from ‘taxes 


levied upon houses, for canal water used, and wood and grass cut 
and sold within the municipality. 















The popul- 
ation a8 ascer- 
tained at the 
enumerations 
of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is 
shown in the 
the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 18683 and 1875 were 
taken ; but the details in the margin, 
which give the population of suburbs, 
throw some light on the matter. 
The figures for the population with- 
in municipal limits according to 
the Census of 1868 are taken from 

————__ the published tables of the Census 
of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was 
im many cases doubtfal, It would appear from information 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that the cantonments were 
excluded from the first two enumerations. On all these occasions 
the Census Was taken during the winter mo ths, and did not inelnde 
the summer visitors, The coustitution of the population by religion 
and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Hors of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
Or i. 

_- Nurpur is situated in latitude 32° 18° 10" north, and longitude 
7e° 55’ 30" east, on a small tributary of the Chakkf torrent, 2,000 
feet above sea level, and 37 miles west of Dharmsila, picturesquely 
perched upon the side of a hill, crowned by the ruins of a fine old 
fort, erected by Raja Basu, who anawer his capital hither from 
tlie plains. It has a population (1881) of 5,744 souls, consisting 
of 3,298 Hindts, 2,439 Musalmans, 8 Sikhs, and 6 “others.” It wis 
formerly the capital of a sinall Native State and long the chief town 
of the district, both in size and commercial importance. The history 
of the town and the family of its founders has ulready been related 
in te 4p3 I]. The town is pictnresquely situated upon the side 
of a hill, and 18 crowned by a fine old fort now in ruins, which was 
erected by Raja Basu, when Nurpur became his capital. It was 
for long by far the most important town of the district both in point 
of size and commercial interest. Its principal inhabitants are 
Fathénia Réjpdts of the royal stock, Kashtairis ‘end Khatris. The 
last named are for the most part descendants of fugitives from 
Lahore, who fled to the hills to escape the exactions of the later 
Mubammadan rulers of the Punjab, The Kashmiri colony consti- 
in 1780 to nsuishing characteristic of the place. It was formed 
"0 1785 by a band of immigrants driven from the Kashmir valley 
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by a grievons famine. Fifty years later, their numbers were swell- 
ed by a fresh immigration, which took place in 1833, during the 
pressure of another famine, They earried with them the national 
manufacture of their native valley, that of shawls of pashmfna wool, 
and made the town famous for the production of these and other 
woollen cloths. The value of the annual out-turn of pashmina goods 
was estimated in 1875 to be about two lakhs of rupees, or £20,000. 
The shawls, however, were inferior to those of Kashmir, even to 
those of Amritsar and other towns in the Punjab plains. They 
found a sale in the province, but seldom penetrated to foreign 
markets. The pasim used was imported in part direct from Ladakh 
in part from Amritsar, But the collapse in the shawl trade which 
followed the Franco-Prussian War has effectually diminished its 
commercial importance, and the once flourishing town now presents 
a poverty-stricken and depopulated appearance. The trade has 
dwindled down, and is now confined to the manufacture on a small 
seale of shawls and woollen fabrics of an inferior description. The 
Kashmiris, thrown out of employ, are now being encouraged to take 
to sericulture. There is a large baedr, and, from the place forming 
an entrepét of supplies from the plains as well as of exit for the 
trade from the north, still presents a comparatively busy appearance. 
The public buildings are « tahsil police station, post offices, dispensary, 
school-house, staging bungalow and two serats. Below the site of 
tle town and reached by a long flight of steps are some old wells or 
reservoirs. ‘The wells are in a recess of the rock which rises over 
them for about 150 feet. The Municipal Committee consists of nine 
members, six elected and three appointed by Government. Its income 
et for the last few 
Limits of Eoumeration. | Year of Consus.|Persona,| Males. | Females acta S shown 
| in Table No. 
| XLV, and is 
derived princi- 
pally from an 
octroi tax levied 
on all articles 
brought within 
: : : : : the municipality 
‘for sale and consumption. The population as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868, 1875 and 1881 is shown in the margin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken ; but the details in the mar- 
gin, which give the po ulation of 
suburbs, throw some light on the 
matter. ~The figures for the popu- 
lation within municipal limits 
according to the Census of 1568 
are taken from the published tables 

= . ' of the Census of 1875; but 
it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cares 


doubtful, It would appear from information supplied by the 
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Town of Jawéla 
Sukhi, 





Deputy Commissioner that the former figures, or at any rate those 
of 1868, probably included the whole population. of kothés. Baral 


* amd Nidzpur, in the lands of which the. town stands, The con- 


stitution of, the population by religion and number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found 
in Table, No, AX of the Census Report of 1881. 

_ Sujanpur is situated on the bank of the. Bids, in latitude 31° 
o0’ north, and longitude. 76° 33’ east, 15. miles, above Nédaun, with a 
population (1881) of 3,431 sonls, Tho palace of the ancient 
Katoch dynasty crowns a height overlooking the town, commenced 
In 1758 by Abhe Chand, great erand-father of Sansar Chand, and 
subsequently enlarged by his son and grandson, the latter of whom 
founded the town of Sujinpur. Sansar Chand completed the 
building, and held his court here. The, palace, a residence of regal 
proportions, and highly finished in. point of workmanship, bears 
the name of Tira, whence the double title of the place, Sujanpur 
Tira. The buildings have fallen into disrepair since the present 
descendants of the dynasty. have removed to Lambagraon, the jdgir 
village, The town presents a picturesque sight, with its handsome 
old parade, ground and a grassy plain surrounded by noble trees. 
Formerly it.wasia local trade centro, of considerable importance ; 
there are: Tremunnts of a colony of gem-makers, and jewellers, 
introduced bythe, Katoch princes from Gujrat and Delhi, res- 
pectively, and Sujinpur is noted for its gold and enamel orna- 
ments, The Municipal Committee. consists of six elected members 
_ anc three appointed 
by Government, Its 
income for the Inst 
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Municipal limits “4 1875 |) 3.303 upon articles brought 
| 18SL | 3,431 within the munici- 


en : pality for sale and 
consnmption. The population.as ascertained at the enumerations of 
1868, 1375. and 1881 isshown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of ocenpied houses are shown in Table, No, XLII. Detaila of sex 
will be found in Table No. KX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Jaw4la Mukhi lies im lntitude 31° 52° 34” north, longitude 76° 
21’ 59” east, and has a population (1881), of 2,424 souls, Itis 
sitnated on the road from Kangra to Nadaun. It derives its claim 
to interest from. the possession of a shrine of even greater reputation 
than that of Kangra, stands at the foot.of a precipitous range of 
hills, which forms the northern limit of the valley of the Bias, and is. 
abont fonr miles in a straight line from the nearestypoint upon that 
river, Ibwasat one time a considerable town; and ruins of sub- 
stantial buildings still remain to testify to a far greater extent and 
opulence in bygone years than it now possesses. ‘The principal. 


inhabitants of the town are Gosdins. Though still a thriving and 





opulent elass, they have of Inte years much declined through pro- Chapter TE. 
flizacy and extravagance, from their old position. Their enterprise as oe 
wholesale traders gives a certain commercial importance to the town Towns, Muniot 
as an entrepét for traffic between the hills and plains. The principal paiitios and 
export is opium, collected from Kulu, and passed on into the on to ‘town of Jawkin 
the value annually of perhaps 14 eth of rupees. Soha, a drug pre- Mukbi, 
pared from the fruit of the anola (Emblica ofivinalis), and extensively 

used as a medicine, and for dyeing, is also exported in iderable 

quantity. The temple, which stands above the town, has been 

ereeted over certain jets of combustible gas issuing from the 

ground, which are Jooked upon as a manifestation of the goddess 

Devi, and are kept burning constantly. Seven hundred yeara ago, 

according to a legend related by the priests, the goddess revealed 


herself toa Brdliman devotee resident in the far south, and, cirect- 
ing him to repair to the Kangra hills, told him he would there find the 
jets of burning gas in a spot overgrown with forests. The Brihman, 

having obeyed the call, discovered the sacred spot, and erected a | 
temple to the goddess. This story, however, completely ignores 


the far more ancient legend, which identifies the gas jets of Jawala 
Mukhi with the flames proceeding from the month of the Daitya 
king, or demon, Jalandhara, overwhelmed with mountains by Siva.* 
The present temple is certainly in honour of the goddess Devi, but 
the substitution of the later lerend is probably a modern Brahman 
invention, affording an illustration of the mode in which Brahman- 
ism has at all times wrested local superstitions into conformity with 
its own creed, The temple, enriched ly the offerings of centuries, 
is large and costly ; am in 1815 received a gilt roof, presented by 
the Sikh monarch Ranjit Sinch. ot 

The present temple of Jawaila Mukhi ts built against the side of 
the ravine, just over the cleft from which the gas escapes, It is plain 
outside in the modern Muhammadan style of plaster and paint, 
with a gilt dome and gilt pinnacles, The roof is also gilt inside, 
bat the gilding is obseured by smoke. By far the finest part of 
the building js the splendid folding door of silver plates, which 
was presented by Kharak Singh, and which so struck Lord 
Hardinge that he had a model made of it. 

The interior of the temple consists of a square pit about 3 feet 
deep with a pathway all round. Inthe middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on applying a light 
the oas bursta into a flame. ‘The gas eseapes at several other 
points from the crevices of the walls on the sides of the pit. But 
the gas collects very slowly, and the attendant Brahmans whem 
Pilgrims are numerous, keep up the flames by feeding them 
with ghé. There isno idol of any kind, the flaming fissure being 
considured as the fiery mouth of the avddess, whose headlesa body 
ig sail to bein the temple of Bhawan. 

The incomes ¢f the temple, which are considerable, belong to 
At one tima the Katoch Rajas appear to hare appropriated the 

. ® See Gazelteer of Jalandhar, 
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whole or the greater part of the income ; and under Muhammadan 
rule a pole-tax of one anna was levied upon all pilgrims attending 
- the shrine. The number of these in the course of the year is 
very great; and at the principal festival, which takes place in 
September and October, as many as 50,000 are said to con- 
gregate, many of whom come from great distances. Another 
festival of scarcely less importance takes place in March. Six 
hot mineral springs occur in the neighbourhood, impregnated with 
common salt and iodide of potassium. , 

The town still retains some commercial importance as an 
entrepét for traffic between the hills and the plains. The principal 
article of export ia opium from Kulu, There is a police station, a 
post office and a school-house. A sardi erected by the Raja of 
Patialé is attached to the temple, and besides it there are eight 
dharmedids or sanctuaries with rest-houses for travellers. The 
. municipal committee consists of six elected members and three 
members appointed by Government. Its income for the last few 
years is shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived principally from an 
| Pa aah —, octroi tax levied 
(Limite of enumeration | Year of Cennun| Peron Males. |Females| Upon articles 

wee, | 1 : brotae = = 
| | | within tha Mu- 
Whole town mid aaa cise aa ae  nicipality. The 
population, as 
ascertained at 

















| 1803 3565 |... nt 
| Municipal limite ... 4 | 176 || Be. a the § enumer- 


1881 146]... ce ations of 1868, 
- ~ _ : =—— 1875 and 1561, 
is shown in the margin. ‘ 
It is diffieult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
— , enumerations of 1868 and 

1875 were taken; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light 
on the matter. The figures 
for the population within 
municipal limits according 
to the Census of 1868 are 
. : tnken from the published 

tables of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that their 
accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would appear from in- 
formation supplied by the Deputy Commissoner that the Census of 
1868 was taken during the pilgrimage season, when the population 
was unduly raised by visitors from without. Moreover, itis by no 
means certain that the earlier figures do not include the whole popu- 
lations of éoté/s Bohan and Dareg, in the lands 6f which the town 
is situated. The constitution of the pépulation by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII, Details 
atnee will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 






Town of suburb, 


Jawila Mukbi, Dareg, Tika- 
akker, Eaélidbdér, Bhati 
hagran 


Eangra District] 


Harfpur is situated opposite the banks of the Banganga, a tribu- Chapter VI 
tary of the Bias in latitude 32° north and longitude 76° 15° east. “Manteine 
It has a population (1881) of 2,174 souls, composed mostly of Hinds. na eee 
It was formerly the capital of a Native State, founded by an elder ments. 
branch of the Katoch dynasty of Kangra, whose representatives still Town of Haripur. 
take the precedence. The town is situated at the head of a valley 
crowned by a fort built by Hari Chand, the founder of the principa- 
lity, called after him Haripur (Goler). There isa large ddézdr, the 
main streets of which are paved. The public buildings are a police 
station, post office, police rest-house and school-house. The Munici- 
pal Committee consists of six elected members, and three members 
appointed by Government. Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV, and is derived principally from an octroi tax 
so aa ae ae . levied upon all 
Limits of Enumeration |Vear of Censua.| Porsons.| Males. |Females,| #T ticles brought 
pes within the mu- 
| nicipality for 
sale and con- 
sumption. The 
population as 













While | 1848 g9a5 | 1,594 
phate of iss. =| 3,174] 1,073 





1884 S985 | was : 
Municipal limite ~| 1875 7 ascertained at 
( 1851 o174 the enumer= 


- $$ — ations of 1868, 
1875 and 1881 is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLILI. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
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Caste or tribe. 
Total population a0, 507 
| dat 6,120 
| Bajpat 44,740 
Thaica 10,007 
Gajar “tall 
aga 4,41 
Kanat 402 
| cotrat Pet 
| 7 084 
ere 4,128 
2,025) 
Sil & £80) 
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Table No, IZA, showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


_Sore.—Thess Bgures are taken from Table No. VILLA of 
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Nors.—Theeo figures aro taken from Table No. VILLA of the Census of 1841. 
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DETAILS. 


lan religions 156) = 1,271 
e8 finda’ = ao Laks a ar 
em | Sikhs . oe | ; ! 
z | Paddhtate ae x1 Pr ST 
| Brodit “ s _ oT 
c:: | Mrisalnmiane : 6,f03 sn | 
; Chirist bars 50 
Lf -_=—= 
AM 6,402 | 4,702 | as 
F3 hea : 0,055 aa 2 
1015 ; 0,019 ; 
ae 1s 7,618 Art “ 
. a, 6,106 | Bear Pye 
£25 90 a.08d | BOOM | agi 
=ag* s0—4} 1,545 T,27e | iT 
= 40 : ‘BOO a) ee 
Es 210 =. Too Mata | 1,748 | 
nt Over 1 ; G4l 1,107 | 4,833 


Kore.—These figures are taken from Table No, VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 

































Males. | Females. | Persona. 
oo et a et = 
int . ‘ ‘ 
1678 : 4 : 
issn “| Fa9] 008] later] 
1821 = | 10,560] 485.) 30,08 | 
‘Nore. —Thess figures are taken frum Tables Nos, 1, 11, VU, VIII, and LX of the Ganitary Report. 
Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 
| oi | ‘ 4 é r 7 
iar. | 1a 18s]. Total. 
1,419 1,844 1,843 7,587 
1,553 L745 1,010 7,008 
1,408 Lima 1,548 7st 
1,409 1.555 #1515 O18 " 
1,900 2137 1,430 #000 
1,03 2,201 1,553 182 
1,450 1555 1,170 O45 
4,408 3,112 1,425 9.210. 
8,400 4,018 Piet | 1078 } 
so03 8} 9,190 at fe 
Let | 8,087 10 ee 
4 | HLS 25,278 1,608 103,085 
Nore,—Theee Sgurya are taken from Table No, [11 of the Sauttary Bepart, i wie) 
Ss 
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O48 TH Bel a0 
5aQ) 1a 4 aa Tea 
f43 bis 1,217 12a : eso 
‘ TlT els etl 1,415 1d 
= fan ni Téa mT Td 
z 18 TES }, Se LS i. .-] 
rr 1,003 1127 2 46 #719 1,054 
oh 05 1d 1,703 Lea 2348 
a B25 1002 1,201 1,450 1,439 
pre O52 a5 16 1,244 1,4 
/ Torat 4036 | (0,100 | | 
Bote.—Thesao figures are taken frotn Tale No. ‘IX of the Sanitary Report. 
Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 
| eS yoy a | 
Dear aso Down. - 7 
Nore. These Bgures are taken from Tables Noa. XIV to XVII of the Cenaun of 1881, 
—SI eS 
Table No. XI, showing BDyvese 
1 1 
a = = 
1 i 2 3 
a3 | Christians * 
au rettictona ! 7 169 | Tahal! Kangra f ‘- 4 
+ uryarr 
oe zt Hamirpur : a4 . 
Jina » cura . - 1 : 
Buddhists Kula 8ab-Divbedot 8 


Talie No. XIII of the Census of 1851. 


or. — Thee — are taken from A 
Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA, | 
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Wo, ZEXUI! of the Revenue Report for 1878-79. 
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Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct from 
Government as they stood in 1878-79. 
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Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
— - - - _ = 1 









Stenphare 








Mors, —Thoss figures aro taken from Table No. LX of tha Revenue Ropaort of 1681-82. 
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showing LAND AOQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 











cpa, “aan Reduction of p 
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o = 411 1,179 
a af 16] alg i 


Nora.—Theso figures aro takon from Tuble No. XI of the Revenug Report. 
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Table No. XX, showing AORES UNDER CROPS. 
Ble . 
= | os 
Re Bee : 
LETS-T4 .. 0,877 55,004! 10,690 | 8144 
LAT 4-7 55,140 40,9 Li] 22,000 220 
1ar-74 .. QT ,587 42,058) 38 "OR £0 | 
ls ad 47,768 | GOS (RT| STS | MD 
Lart-T8 .. 14, 133, iM Lo, S28 SO) vila, £0) . 
ri ee PSO, TUE 144,077 141,205 (74,118) 25,27 Ths 
50 .. 116,257 | 122,659 134, 7R8 05 iT | io807 oa AIS , 
ISSA] .. AT | 143,171 Lie 2 [F487 digs) 640 / 1, Ast 1,074 | 4, - 
16g1-82 .. | 53 yo Vana 2,598) #12 | 1,7IT # [Hi | 6200 | 
BAWE OF TARBIC. TAHSIL ATERAGES FOR THE FIVE TEARA, FROM 1577-73 To 1881-89, . 
= 
| . ) ae — 
| 175,710) Ti, 5 oat} .. | WSIS T1560) 871] 8 1] #0} Tre] .. | | 
So ee as | i | Besa) of) oe] ab] 20] mel | aml oe 
108,470 1 8 | 26,005 19,954) 4070) .. | 1) 35 | aas7] .. | 1a08 | ar f 
) 41,082 ss | oe | 5000) Ton) | Ia .. [146] soe a ae ee 
41,659 | Oi, 701d) 173 | 3,400 pee) ae! — . 
41,652 yon pas Hi “* 4 r 
Nit | feos | wil | | “ 
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ra aa aren | Tad | 14a | gst 4,408 | -» (10.98: 4,205 “up 


Nore, —Thess Sjyares aro taken from Table No. ELIV of the Administration Report es 
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Bora.—Thosg figures are taken from Table No, ELVI of the Administration Report, 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 
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L510) 18h) Lely 
5035 | E31) 3349 








Sort —Vheso figures are taken from Table No. XLV of the Adrainistration Report. 



















| Total | 9,581 | Pep. Ls | ‘esa,004 ir | Ayericultural Lalourers 
Oecuym ified a+ 0,008 | 221,108 | 250,14 | Pastoral f 
Agricultural, whether aimpla] 1,250 159,00) | L604) ) Cooks ond other servants .. 
ar com tired. 30 | Water-corriers 
Civil administration - 585) 2,740) 3,00 Aweepers and scavengers .. 
| ATIny ae B43 | os) il a Workers to reed, cune, learn 
Religion = Mir e578 | 2.585 ] straw, oo. 
| Barbers 7 mo) area | 170d | 0 | Workers in leather A 
Other profeasions : 155. | Ts B43 | 24 | Boot-makers 
Money lenders, gf tr a | 1,7) 136 5S | Workers jetta, nud oak 
s £c, | 20 re a ® 
10 | Dealers in graln and flour fa | 5.634) O00 [27 re a» otha 
. i | Corm-grinders, parchers, £c. 2 ii 1,204 | ts oy nn Woe a 
, greeny Ld Lil. a4 Potters | \ f Lae 
Ls bee | 30 Workers and dealers in gold 16 eal | 1,12 
13 | Carriors and boatmen as 91! 1,589 | 1,680 anal silver. 
14 | Landowners a B20 | 106,407 100,327 31 | Workers tn tron TL | 2,008 9,784 
145 | Tenanta a 124} 2,121 | Rae +2 | General lkeurers B00) 10,040 | 10,000 
14 | Joint-cultivators Ty ee Laas | 1-896 s3| Beggars, faqira, and the like} S48) 5,408 | 6,998 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No, XITA of the Censua Report of 1552. 


‘Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 
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Bs, A. FP. Ra, A. P. fits. A. P. AP. | Ra. A. FB. Ra. A, FP. 

ie: of6o f° 2.9 50 0 oro | s13 9 9 6 0 

Td. 70 BOO 6 BO 8 oOo p00 o8 0 4 46 0 2 4 0° 

tt, a or aes sei ges 18 0 o 8 0 7 8 0 oo 0 
wan clissades decades a 1 se 9290 730 | 698 
= 1-92 O8 GOO ¢ HOa tO 5 1s o 0 8 u ae o 090 
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Nore. —Thoas figures are taken froin Tale No. XLYLU of the Adminietrathon ite part, 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


Ce Ete ee =~ sa 
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1 | 158 | 4 
———<—— ss -  . 1, . | eee) 
Fixe | ng ened | 








: ' ’ Misgel- | j , 
FEAL FS sa | meus | Tribute. 
Ter ad lant | 
s : [Hewemin.f 
pane-00 Ee | @0s00 | aaots | 1,11,000 | 
peso sb ~~ | GUO) 11,073) 1,120,500 ! 
10-71 e | Glee | ema | 108,000 6,735 
1STI-73 . ar a 6.104 | ii) B,TSo | 
1iTa-i re ik Corb, 09 127.4 | << 42h 
Pate e a8 a 0. 10, | ‘ 
Lat 4-75 a os 612,445 &,004 | a 
Layee T a8 G18, 154 0,355 | as 
T8-TT ag .. | 61.s08 see |. | 
LAT7+14 + -s | Slt Sri Tie | 100,000 
por ork re a iff baal] | 7 4 ij 100,000 
re - -» | @td,574 $,i8 |) 1,060,000 
1850-41 is oo | tHas30] | Gti | 100,000 
155] -aF i ». | 612,600 o2 | 100,000 | 


Non. —Thate figures are taken fro Talsio No, MLV of tha Heeonas Roport. The following revenue ia excluded i— 
Canal, Forests, Castors and Salt, Avecsard Tates, Foes, Coasca. 


Table No, XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 
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a EE Fiectcatimg fievestr. Miscettusrers Revewwe. 
PER la dane ae mE 
: a ala 23 Es S| 33 ee 
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_— : aracteant marta | 
| Arca, ) Hevenne. FE ares Area. | Revenue. Arca. | Herenuc.[ Area, | Revenue, 
Kangra aia] gest. < Tit ace] 4,897 aoie | a,f17 aoa7 
Nurpur PSa5t | heal = Tr OO} 4512) | | 7,088 | Seems | idsio | ioges airs. 
Hamirpur eo POT | Theuey i 2,004 2,054 [1021 | | Ta, 287 ee e71 60,7438 
Thera ied Di T Rt at i 4,193 4,108 9 O,717 $3,0M 7 G5, 185 | oY, IR 
Kulu (Gub-Divinion .. 1 7 aaiga | v7 0 5 5,0 | Ta.000 01 aoa | a7,572 7,450 
eee Os opar oof GOT | SLT | oko ea wis 2,918 | Ts,1T7 246 | OT, 578 ie a" 
Tt eae i iu 1 087 oe ee 1,585 a 's 
Spiti a) Pe A ‘ aT fe a7 ; a 
Total District. bevrass |“ ias.oua | 6,501 [aano Fae M | s4ni7 [nas,sev | 17a,oor [2so,e70 | inden 
13 | 18 | 1s | 17 18 | 1? n |e || Te 4 
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For que [ive nan af Aafak- | onder ef 
fichanem ft. Government, 5 
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reg ss H 
| | P a = =a 
ef q | : : ; 
i Bila|é B |e 
| E | 2 |4)/2 ee! £ 
Nurpit 4716). 72 |Lyaz) 
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Dera L dn 7 | 5a oa 
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taba “a 7,005 48 (2045) . ¥ 
eR District if 10,008 lioeta |. Paes |. | 10,002 |. + [ier i5,sa1_.. | 300 | 
Nore.—Thes davwis abe taken from Table So, XO of the Ravenue : Raport for 1881-82, 
Table No, AXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAEAVIL 
| Peake: i bal alee] W 
no af tan | Reductions of | 
fined demand Takavi 
YEAR. Fluctuating! © account of advances tn 
Fixed and miisoel- dete arldeation, rupee. 
revenue. | laneous pros in “int 
Ferenia, snbael 
1ats.o i aie b1é = ‘se 2,000 
1888-70 Pa tt fis aS 100 i 
1870-71 a ae | 4,00 . 
1e71-72 e aa LAlT | ; | ke Bie | 
Lh TF io ao 1a | on = fiat) 
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K | 7 
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oa Table No. XXXIII, showi Sere of STAMPS and a 


REGISTRATIO of DEEDS. 
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